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FOUND    WANTING. 


CHAPTER    I. 
OGILVIE    RETURNS. 

Havixg  listened  to  a  portion  of  Scripture,  de- 
scribing the  satisfactory  destruction  of  hostile  tribes 
by  the  "chosen  people,"  and  a  prayer  to  correspond. 
May  wished  Miss  Macallan  good-night,  and  took  an 
old-fashioned  silver  candletick,  containing  a  rather 
greasy  candle,  from  the  hand  of  Jessie,  the  dim 
light  of  which  made  darkness  barely  visible  as  she 
ascended  the  dreary  stairs.  Her  room,  too,  looked 
eerie,  and  the  large  four-post  bed,  the  like  of  which 
she  had  never  seen  before,  seemed  positively  fear- 
some. It  was  even  a  comfort  to  think  Miss  Mac- 
allan was  next  door  to  her,  though  May  reflected 
that  Miss  Macallan  in  a  night-cap — and  the  prob- 
ability that  she  wore  one  was  strong  —  would  be 
an  awe-inspiring  spectacle. 

The  room,  too,  was  curiously  bare  and  bleak, 
though  well  furnished  in  all  essentials.  Though  the 
weather  was  not  really  cold,  the  aspect  of  the  dim. 
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desperately  clean  apartment  struck  a  chill  through 
her  veins,  her  hands  trembled,  but  she  could  not 
feel  quite  dismayed.  Having  locked  her  door,  and 
wrapped  herself  in  a  warm  shawl,  she  took  out  her 
letter  to  revive  herself 

"My  dear  May,"  it  began,  "you  were  quite  right 
to  wait  and  travel  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Conroy;  a  day 
or  two  sooner  or  later  was  of  no  importance  to  my 
rather  remarkable  relative.  You  must  tell  me  your 
first  impressions  of  her  when  we  meet.  I  trust  she 
makes  you  comfortable, — on  this  head,  you  must  tell 
me  the  truth;  send  me  a  line  to  the  club  as  usual. 
Do  you  think  Mrs.  Conroy  will  be  able  to  winter  in 
England?  I  hope  to  return  soon,  but  the  length  of 
my  stay  in  this  detestable  place  depends  on  the 
powers  that  be.  Let  me  warn  you  that  Miss  Mac- 
allan is  cursed  with  the  wildest  curiosity  respecting 
everything  which  does  not  concern  her,  so  don't  let 
her  pump  you.  I  do  not  suppose  she  would  read 
your  letters,  but  'lead  her  not  into  temptation;'  at 
any  rate,  burn  mine! 

"I  must  stop,  for  I  want  this  to  greet  you  on 
your  start  in  life  on  your  own  account.  May  success 
attend  you,  and  may  brighter  days  soon  be  yours. 
When  I  return  I  hoi^e  to  show  you  something  of 
London.  Believe  me,  my  dear  ward,  to  be  always 
your  friend,  "Piers  Ogilvie." 

This  was  dated  Marseilles.  May  read  it  through 
twice,  a  half-smile  of  pleasure  on   her   lips.     Then 
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she  tore  it  into  small  pieces  and  burned  them  in  the 
candle,  throwing  the  ashes  out  of  the  window. 

\\'ith  that  variability  of  temperature  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  "Isle  of  Beauty"  are  accustomed, 
the  "morrow"  in  May's  new  abode  was  dull,  with  a 
cold,  drizzling  rain,  and  occasional  gusts  of  wind 
from  various  points  of  the  compass.  The  dining- 
room,  when  May  descended  in  time  for  prayers  at 
half-past  eight  sharp,  looked  cheerless  and  depressing, 
for  it  was  not  yet  the  date  at  which  Miss  Macallan 
permitted  fires  to  be  lighted,  but  the  cardboard  fold- 
ing screen,  on  which  were  depicted  roses,  dahlias, 
and  chrysanthemums,  had  been  removed  from  the 
cold  grate  where  the  coals  and  wood  were  laid,  and 
which  looked  black  indeed. 

Miss  Macallan  had  already  taken  her  place  at 
table,  and  where  her  plate  ought  to  have  been  a 
thick,  black  Bible  was  placed. 

"You'll  sit  here,  please,"  she  said  to  May,  in- 
dicating one  of  the  chairs  against  the  w'all. 

Jessie  and  her  young  assistant,  entering  at  the 
same  time,  placed  themselves  as  near  the  door  as 
they  could  squeeze,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  passage  from  the  Revelation.  It 
was  shorter  than  the  evening  portion,  so  was  the 
prayer,  and  the  "Amen  "  was  so  immediately  followed 
by  the  words,  "Here,  Agatha,  infuse  the  tea  as  quick 
as  you  can,  and  be  sure  the  water  boils!"  that  for 
half  a  second  May  thought  it  was  part  of  the  peti- 
tion.     Then,   having  given  a  pinch  of  tea  in  a  large 
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cup  to  the  rosy-cheeked  girl,  she  turned  to  her 
young  guest. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Riddell,  I  hope  you  rested 
well.     Was  your  bed  comfortable?" 

"It  was  only  too  luxurious,  Miss  Macallan!  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  leaving  it." 

"Eh!  It's  not  every  night  you'll  sleep  in  a  bed 
like  that!  Do  you  find  the  room  chill?  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  setting  the  fire  alight.  The  sun 
will  be  out  presently,  when  the  shower  has  passed, 
and  this  room  is  awful  warm  in  the  morning  sun." 

"Just  at  present  it  does  not  look  as  if  we  should 
ever  see  the  sun  again,"  said  May,  smiling. 

"It's  a  varra  changeable  climate,"  returned  Miss 
Macallan  seriously;  "but  if  you  feel  cold,  I'll  tell 
Agatha  to  light  the  fire." 

"Oh,  not  on  my  account!"  exclaimed  May.  "Tea 
will  make  me  quite  warm." 

"Maybe  so!  Here's  breakfast,"  as  the  younger 
servant  brought  in  a  tray. 

May  was  glad  to  have  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  and 
Miss  Macallan  helped  her  to  two  of  the  four  scraps 
of  bacon  which  lay  on  an  elegant  silver  breakfast-dish. 

"The  day  after  to-morrow,"  resumed  Miss  Mac- 
allan, when  she  had  finished  her  bacon  and  broken 
some  toast  into  her  tea-cup, — "the  day  after  to- 
morrow I  mean  to  begin  fire  in  the  drawing-room; 
but  as  it's  a  year  past  since  the  grate  was  used,  I 
think  it  is  well  the  vent  was  seen  to  first.  Then 
you  can  use  the  room  every  morning  and  afternoon 
if  you  want  to  play  music  or  anything  else." 
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"You  are  really  too  good!"  said  May,  surprised 
at  this  consideration.  "You  must  not  inconvenience 
yourself,  but  if  you  can  let  me  have  time  to  practise 
I  shall  be  very  grateful!  I  am  so  glad  you  have  a 
piano." 

"Ah,  well,  I  can't  say  I  have  one  in  the  house 
yet,  but  my  cousin  Ogilvie  said  you  would  need  one, 
and  insisted  strongly  on  my  hiring  one,  so  I  gave  in 
on  that  point,  but  I  thought  it  better  you  should 
choose  it  yourself  There  is  a  varra  respectable 
man  lets  pianos  in  the  High  Street,  so  if  it  clears 
we'll  go  this  afternoon,  and  you  can  please  yourself." 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Macallan!  Do  you 
like  music?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  a  Scotch  tune, 
or  a  hymn,  but  music  never  came  much  in  my  way. 
Anyhow,  my  cousin  Ogilvie  seems  to  think  it  right 
you  should  have  a  piano-forte  to  play  upon,  and  I 
must  keep  my  word!  Will  you  take  another  cup  of 
tea?  No?  Then  I'll  be  obleeged  to  you  to  ring  the 
bell.  I  don't  like  the  breakfast  things  longer  about 
than  need  be,— it's  just  a  waste  of  time." 

May  complied. 

"I  should  be  very  glad.  Miss  Macallan,  if  you 
would  tell  me  what  you  wish  me  to  do,"  she  said. 
"I  have  never  been  out  of  my  own  home  before, 
and  I  do  not  exactly  know-  my  duties." 

Miss  Macallan's  mouth  extended  itself  into  a 
grim  smile. 

"You'll  not  be  accustomed  to  do  much,  I'm 
thinking,"  she  said. 
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"You  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you!  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  a  great  many  things,  perhaps 
not  very  well,  but  as  well  as  I  could,  and  I  want  to 
be  really  of  use  to  you." 

"Maybe  you'll  say  what  you  can  do?"  asked 
Miss  Macallan,  dryly. 

May  laughed  and  coloured  as  she  returned, — 

"I  can  read  aloud,  and  write  to  dictation;  I  have 
done  a  deal  of  needlework,  and  I  believe  I  darn 
pretty  well.  I  could  buy  things  in  France, — that  is, 
I  know  the  prices, — and  I  have  some  idea  of  arith- 
metic,— not  much, — for  my  father  was  a  very  good 
arithmetician,  and  kept  his  books,  oh,  beautifully!" 

"From  what  I  can  gather  your  late  father  must 
have  been  a  sensible,  far-seeing  man,"  observed  Miss 
Macallan,  solemnly. 

"He  was  very  clever,"  returned  May,  with  a  far- 
away look,  while  she  asked  herself,  "Am  I  not  un- 
naturally hard  not  to  feel  more  sorrow  for  him?" 

"You  spoke  of  darning,"  resumed  Miss  Macallan; 
"I  have  some  napery  I  set  great  store  by,  and  they 
are  wearing  a  bit  in  the  folds;  do  you  feel  equal  to 
darning  linen?" 

"I  think  I  could;  and  at  all  events  I  shall  take 
great  pains." 

"Varra  well!  I'll  give  you  a  tray-cloth  just  to 
try  your  hand.  I'm  fond  of  needlework  myself,  but 
■  for  fine  darning  my  eyes  are  not  just  what  they 
were." 

"That  must  be  trying,"  said  May.  "Knitting  is 
very  nice  when  you  cannot  see  well." 
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"Ay,  I  knit  a  good  deal." 

"And  I  could  read  to  you.  Perhaps  you  or  your 
cook  would  tell  me  about  prices  and  quantities  here, 
and  1  might  market  for  you." 

"You  are  a  well-disposed  girlie,"  with  grave  ap- 
proval. "But  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  much 
good  at  buying,  after  an  up-bringing  among  careless 
extravagant  foreigners." 

"But,  Miss  Macallan!  if  you  had  lived  in  France 
you  would  find  how  wonderfully  thrifty  French  people 
are.  I  have  heard  an  English  lady,  who  knew  both 
French  and  English,  say  that  a  French  family  would 
live  well  on  what  is  thrown  away  in  an  English 
kitchen." 

"Well!  that's  something  new!  Anyway,  they 
would  not  manage  to  live  on  what's  thrown  away  in 
a  Scotch  one.  No,  my  dear,  you  must  leave  the 
marketing  to  Jessie  and  me.  I  told  them  at  the 
stationer's  by  the  corner  to  send  me  the  Telegraph 
every  day.  Now  I  have  a  young  lady  to  read  the 
paper,  I  must  have  a  paper  to  read.  Now,  come 
away  and  I'll  show  you  the  house, — and  I  think 
you'll  say  it  is  well  kept." 

Miss  Macallan  rose  up,  seeming  to  May  taller 
than  ever,  and  led  the  way  to  the  topmost  attics, 
into  cupboards  and  closets, — especially  the  linen- 
closet.  Every  room  was  well  and  suitably  furnished 
with  the  most  solid  edifices,  wardrobes  and  bedsteads 
in  mahogany  and  walnut,  the  beauty  and  merit  of 
which  were  duly  pointed  out.  The  coverlets  of  the 
beds  were  carefully  lifted   at  the  sides  to  show  the 
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cleanliness  and  high  preservation  of  the  mattresses, 
the  curtains  were  held  out  to  show  how  well  they 
had  been  kept  from  light  and  dust,  though  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  years,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  use. 
The  drawing-room,  which  was  the  grandest  part  of 
the  show,  made  May  shiver,  so  utterly  was  it  denuded 
of  all  small  objects  of  use  or  ornament.  A  large 
room  with  three  tall  narrow  windows,  innocent  of 
balconies,  shaded  by  brocaded  stuff  curtains  (white 
flowers  on  a  yellow  ground);  a  huge  looking-glass 
set  in  a  deep  gold  frame,  meandering  into  illogical 
scrolls  and  curves  at  the  top,  more  than  half  covered 
the  end  of  the  room,  and  before  it,  its  natural  ac- 
companiment, a  marble  console  table  on  which  stood 
a  big  china  vase  of  unaccountable  shape,  the  un- 
mistakable ugliness  of  the  Regency  period  stamped 
upon  it;  then  there  were  chairs  and  tables, — the 
former  shrouded  in  much-washed  brown  holland, 
and  strips  of  looking-glass  between  the  windows,  with 
another  huge  one  over  the  mantel-piece,  on  which 
was  an  ormolu  clock,  two  more  vases,  and  a  Dresden 
shepherd  and  shepherdess,  a  fairly  good  cabinet, 
inlaid,  with  ornamental  shelves  opposite  the  windows, 
and  dwarf  bookcases  at  either  side  of  the  fireplace, 
filled  with  the  dreariest  books, — sermons,  theological 
works,  Thomson's  "Seasons,"  Hume's  "History  of 
England,"  and,  to  enliven  them,  the  works  of  Robert 
Burns. 

"It's  a  fine  room!"  ejaculated  Miss  Macallan 
looking  round  with  pride.  "My  late  brother  worked 
hard  to  plenish  it  and  to  gather  the  property  that 
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kept  the  house,  and" — in  a  sort  of  pious,  elevated 
tone — "I  thank  the  gude  Lord  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  keep  it  well-nigh  as  fresh  and  sound  as 
he  left  it,  nigh  twelve  years.  Eh!  Andrew,  my  man, 
if  you  were  to  walk  in  this  minute  you'd  not  find  a 
pin's  point  changed,  and  scarce  even  reasonable 
wear  and  tear.  Eh!  my  word!  but  he  had  a  short 
spell  of  his  grand  new  house,  my  poor  brother!" 
and  she  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

May  was  half  amused  and  partly  touched  by 
this  curious  proof  of  devotion  to  a  beloved  brother. 

"It  must  have  been  a  terrible  loss  to  you — his 
death,"  she  said,  softly. 

"You  may  well  say  so,  and  it's  a  large  fortune 
he  would  have  been  master  of  if  the  Lord  had 
spared  him,"  said  Miss  Macallan,  as  she  pulled 
down  the  blinds  she  had  drawn  up  that  May  might 
see  all  the  glories  of  the  drawing-room.  Then  she 
led  the  way  to  the  kitchen,  the  pantry,  even  the 
coal-cellar,  and  everywhere  extreme  order  and  cleanli- 
ness pervaded  the  premises. 

"I  haven't  gone  up  and  down  stairs  like  this 
since  the  spring  cleaning,"  said  Miss  Macallan,  sub- 
siding into  her  uneasy  "easy-chair,"  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  dining-room.  "Miss  Riddell,  my  dear, 
will  you  bring  me  my  work-bag?  It  hangs  on  a 
nail  at  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace, — thank  you! 
I  am  just  doing  a  dozen  pairs  of  grey  woollen  socks 
for  a  foolish-like  thing  they  call  a  'Christmas  Tree.' 
Our  minister  is  a  varra  active  man,  indeed,  I  might 
say  restless  as  if  he  had  'a  bee  in  his  bonnet,'  and 
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he  is  always  devising  something  to  pick  the  pockets 
of  his  congregation,  so  I  do  a  bit  on  and  off  for  my 
contribution;  it  does  not  cost  so  much  in  the  end. 
Now,  suppose  you  read  me  a  bit  of  the  paper;  it's 
there  on  the  sideboard?"  ^ 

May  wiUingly  compHed.  She  was  beginning  to 
feel  puzzled  about  her  employer.  Surely  Miss  Mac- 
allan did  not  know  what  she  wanted  when  she 
entertained  the  idea  of  having  a  companion.  She 
seemed  quite  sufficient  to  herself,  to  help  herself! 
It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  how  one  could  be 
of  use  to  such  a  woman!  Existence  in  her  house 
threatened  to  be  the  very  lowest — i.e.,  the  least 
human — form  of  life  May  had  ever  known  or  imagined. 
Still,  she  did  not  want  to  be  dismissed,  and  though 
Miss  Euphemia  Macallan  was  far  from  a  congenial 
spirit,  she  was  at  least  quite  free  from  the  airs  of 
command  and  the  dictatorial  tone  which  May  had 
dreaded,  judging  by  her  letter. 

For  the  present,  however,  she  put  these  things 
out  of  her  head,  and  addressed  herself  to  read. 

"Where  shall  I  begin?" 

"Well  —  I  don't  exactly  know.  Eh!  just  read 
over  the  price  list,  —  the  stocks  and  shares,  you 
know." 

"I  do  7iot  know.  Miss  Macallan,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  Whereabouts  shall  I  find  it,  and  what  sort  of 
a  list  is  it?     New  Publications?" 

"Gude  preserve  us!  Where  were  ye  reared?  I 
didn't  tliink  there  was  such  ignorance  in  these  days. 
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This  comes  of  living  among  foreigners!  Give  me 
the  paper." 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  very  ignorant  of  many 
things." 

"Ay!  there  it  is!"  cried  Miss  Macallan,  after 
turning  over  the  paper  two  or  three  times.  "I  can 
find  it  quicker  in  the  Scolsma?i,  but  there  it  is  sure 
enough,"  and  she  returned  it  to  May.  "You  just 
remind  me  to  explain  what  it  all  means — some  day. 
It  is  right  down  dreadful  to  leave  a  young  creature 
ignorant  of  anything  so  important  as  investments! 
Just  you  read  that,  beginning  at  the  beginning." 

May  dutifully  complied  and  soon  stopped  at 
"Egyptian " 

"Is  it  Egyptian  Unified?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"Well,  what's  that?" 

"The  figures  opposite  are  73^4  to  74." 

"Ay!  they  are  going  up.  Now  look  for  Indian 
Three  Per  Cents., — but  there !  give  it  to  me ;  I'll  take 
my  glasses!"  cries  Miss  Macallan.  "I'll  explain  it 
all  to  you  another  time!  Just  now  I  cannot  be 
fashed!"  She  took  the  paper  hastily,  and  putting 
her  spectacles  on  her  long  straight  nose,  began  to 
skim  the  prices  half  aloud  with  a  sort  of  humming 
commentary,  in  an  undertone:  "Ah!  Indian  Three 
Per  Cents,  gone  down  one-sixteen,  —  that's  curious! 
why  should  they  now?  Consuls  98,  ex.  div., — not 
so  bad!  Bulgarian, — -how  any  one  can  risk  their 
money  on  them!  Chilian?  —  pooh,  rubbish!  Rail- 
way stock.     Debenture   bonds,   no  such  luck  as  to 
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have  any.  Market  firm  at  close.  Well,  we  are  not 
going  to  smash  just  yet!" 

May  listened  with  some  surprise  to  this  unknown 
tongue,  as  it  was  to  her. 

"Now,"  said  Miss  Macallan,  returning  the  paper 
to  her,  "you  ask  me  this  evening,  or  some  time  when 
I  am  not  much  occupied,  to  explain  to  you  about 
stocks  and  shares,  and  I'll  give  you  a  lesson,  which 
I  hope  you  won't  soon  forget.  It's  a  varra  interest- 
ing, not  to  say  important,  subject,  and  I  am  amazed 
to  think  how  it  came  to  be  omitted  from  anything 
that  is  called  education." 

"I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  complete  mine  in  that  direction,"  returned 
May,  with  a  smile. 

"And  that  I  will," — pleasantly.  "I  am  glad  to 
help  a  young  creature  that  isn't  upsetting  and  con- 
ceited. It's  not  your  fault  if  your  education  was 
neglected;  now  just  look  through  the  paper  and 
see  if  there's  a  remarkable  murder,  or  a  divorce 
case;  one  must  have  a  little  amusement  besides  the 
more  important  matters." 

May  searched  the  columns,  but  only  saw  a  para- 
graph in  which  were  the  bare  fact  of  an  intelligent 
workman  having  in  an  unpremeditated  manner  kicked 
his  wife  to  death,  and  the  decision  of  the  judge  in 
the  divorce  court  respecting  the  costs  in  a  cause 
already  tried. 

"The  paper  is  rather  dull  to-day,"  remarked 
Miss  Macallan,  who  was  knitting  energetically;  "I 
canna  say  it's  worth  a  bawbee." 
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"There  seems  to  be  a  very  interesting  criticism 
here  on  a  new  play  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre;  shall  I 
read  it?" 

"No!" — an  intensely  negative  no.  "The  inside 
of  a  playhouse  I  have  never  seen,  and  never  will!  I 
was  brought  up  by  God-fearing  parents,  that  never 
touched  cards,  nor  looked  at  play  actors,  nor  ne- 
glected the  Sawbbath!  and  I'm  not  going  to  do 
differently." 

"I  suppose  not,"  returned  May,  soothingly,  a  little 
startled    by    this   solemn   outbreak;   "but   are   there 

really  people  nowadays — I  mean  ordinary  people " 

she  hesitated,  fearing  to  offend,  "who  think  theatres 
and  cards  wrong, — that  is,  sinful?" 

"Not  many,  I  am  sorry  to  say!  Godliness  and 
thought  for  what  is  lawful  and  improving  are  fast 
dying  out.  I  suppose  now  you  have  been  often  at 
the  play?" 

"Oh,  yes!  often." 

"Yet  you  seem  a  well-disposed,  wise-like  girlie! 
Did  you  not  feel  dazed  and,  in  a  way,  conscience- 
stricken,  when  you  had  been  spending  your  precious 
time  looking  at  a  parcel  of  bedizened,  painted 
jawpies,  repeating  lies  and  nonsense  half  the  night?" 

"Indeed,  I  did  not!"  said  May,  resisting,  with 
some  difficulty,  her  inclination  to  laugh.  "I  felt  very 
glad  I  had  enjoyed  myself,  for  I  must  confess  I  love 
going  to  the  theatre." 

Miss  Macallan  groaned, 

"You  shall  come  and  hear  the  Rev.  Angus 
McCrae  on  the  subject  of  the  devil's  devices !  I  don't 
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think  I'll  trouble  you  for  any  more  of  that  paper; 
I'll  just  step  up-stairs  and  find  you  a  bit  of  darning 
to  while  away  the  time  till  dinner.  Then,  if  it  clears, 
we  will  go  and  see  about  the  piano- forte.  I  don't 
want  you  to  write  to  my  cousin  Ogilvie  before  it  is 
in  the  house.  I  like  to  keep  my  word,  and  I  want 
him  to  know  it,  so  mind  you  tell  him  when  you 
write,  and" — with  a  sudden  sharp  look — "when  will 
that  be?" 

"Not  for  two  or  three  days." 

"That's  right;  men  hate  to  be  fashed  for  no- 
thing." 

This  rather  wearisome  day  was  a  tolerable 
sample  of  many  which  succeeded  it.  May  felt  that, 
on  the  whole,  she  found  favour  in  her  employer's 
eyes,  and  she  certainly  had  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
herself,  rather  too  much  for  the  satisfaction  of  her 
somewhat  tender  conscience.  She  wanted  to  do 
more  for  her  salary,  whatever  it  was  to  be,  this  being 
left  as  yet  unsettled.  May  supposed,  till  the  end  of 
her  month  of  trial. 

But  it  was  terribly  wearisome,  this  sort  of  starved 
life.  Never  before  had  she  been  without  books, 
never  without  intelligent  and  even  cultivated  society. 
The  newspaper  and  the  piano,  and  her  correspond- 
ence with  Frances  Conroy  and  Madame  Falk,  were 
her  chief  employment  and  consolation. 

Miss  Macallan  was  an  untiring  pedestrian,  and 
quite  outwalked  her  young  companion. 

She  thought  nothing  of  a  march  straight  to 
Piccadilly   Circus,    an   hour's   perambulation   of  the 
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Junior  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  then  a  ramble  up 
Regent  Street,  to  buy  two  or  three  yards  of  trimming 
at  Peter  Robinson's,  wherewith  to  repair  a  table- 
cover  or  a  garment  (she  never  seemed  to  get  any- 
thing new),  then  perhaps  what  she  termed  "a  penny- 
worth of  bus"  to  the  Marble  Arch,  and  a  walk  home 
across  the  Park.  When  she  found  May  too  tired  to 
speak  after  such  an  expedition,  she  held  forth  on 
the  superiority  of  old-fashioned  up-bringing  as  com- 
pared to  the  "effeeminency"  of  nvodern  training. 

Still,  May  felt  that  she  was  treated  with  unusual 
consideration, — only,  she  did  not  know  how  long  she 
should  be  able  to  endure  such  a  routine. 

The  last  week  of  October  was  now  on  them,  and 
a  wild,  wet,  stormy  week  it  was,  playing  havoc  with 
the  many-tinted  leaves  in  Kensington  Gardens,  where 
it  was  always  a  treat  to  May  to  wander  alone. 

This  particular  Thursday  Miss  Macallan  had 
gone  to  the  city  on  some  particular  business,  starting 
the  moment  dinner  was  over,  so  May,  who  had  re- 
duced her  slender  and  rapidly  diminishing  store  of 
money  by  the  purchase  of  a  new  song,  retired  to  the 
drawing-room,  intending  to  have  a  really  good  practice. 

She  was  quite  absorbed  in  her  occupation,  and 
did  not  even  hear  the  door  open,  when  she  became 
aware  that  Jessie  was  at  her  elbow,  and  speaking: 

"Here's  Mr.  Ogilvie  himself,  and  Miss  Macallan's 
no  at  hame!" 

May  started  up,  and  saw  her  guardian  on  the 
threshold.  Everything  seemed  absorbed  in  that  de- 
lightful sight. 
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"Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you!  I  did  not  dare 
to  hope  you  would  come  so  soon!"  she  exclaimed, 
hastening  to  meet  him  with  outstretched  hands. 

He  took  and  held  them  for  a  moment,  looking 
into  her  eyes  with  an  earnest,  questioning  glance, 
while  his  dark  face  lit  up  with  an  expression  of 
pleasure. 

"You  are  quite  well,  May?  I  need  scarcely  ask. 
You  look  a  different  creature  from 

'The  girl  I  left  behind  me!'  " 

and  he  continued  to  gaze  at  her  searchingly.  Then 
he  looked  quickly  round  the  room,  at  the  piano,  the 
fire,  a  few  chrysanthemums  in  a  glass  on  the  table, 
before  he  let  her  go. 

"My  dear  cousin  is  out,  I  am  told,  and  will,  I 
hope,  stay  out.  Come,  May,  tell  me  everything  while 
we  are  alone  together."  He  said  the  last  words  low 
and  softly,  as  if  they  gave  him  pleasure. 

"Yes,  how  delighted  I  am  to  have  such  a  chance!" 
returned  May,  a  tinge  of  pink  warming  her  cheek 
and  deepening  the  colour  in  her  eyes,  "Here,  this 
is  a  tolerable  chair,"  drawing  one  near  the  fire  with 
a  joyous  air. 

"Am  I  an  old  fogey  to  be  taken  care  of?"  asked 
Ogilvie,  with  his  rare  sweet  smile. 

"No;  but  a  good  kind  friend  who  ought  to  be 
taken  care  of." 

Ogilvie  sat  down  and  May  took  a  low  child's 
chair,   which   had   made  its  way   by  some   accident 
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into  the  sacred  room,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"Now,  my  dear  ward,  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  tell  me  everything,"  said  Ogilvie. 

"I  have  not  very  much  to  tell,  though  it  seems 
such  far-away  ages  since  I  saw  you.  Time  has  gone 
very  slowly,"  and  May  proceeded  to  describe  her 
stay  at  Audeley  Chase,  and  then  the  doubt  and  dread 
with  which  she  parted  with  Mrs.  Conroy  and  Frances 
to  dare  the  terrors  of  her  new  life  with  Miss  Macallan. 

"Well,  and  Miss  Macallan?  you  find  the  house 
rather  ghastly,  do  you  not?  Look  at  me,  May." 

"You  need  not  be  afraid.  I  shall  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,"  she  returned,  with  a  low  happy  laugh. 
"The  house  was  rather  wretched  after  the  beauty  of 
Audeley  Chase,  of  course.  It  would  have  seemed 
/n's/e  after  our  tiny  apartment  in  Paris."  She  paused 
and  sighed. 

"^^'hich  you  made  attractive,"  murmured  Ogilvie. 

"But,"  resumed  May,  "Miss  Macallan  was  very 
kind  from  the  first,  and  considers  me  in  a  way  I  did 
not  expect.  In  fact,  I  am  more  a  favoured  guest 
than  a  companion.  I  wish  I  had  more  to  do  to  earn 
the  salary  I  suppose  I  am  to  get." 

"What!  Has  my  estimable  relative  given  you 
nothing  yet,  nor  opened  the  subject  in  any  way?" 

"No,  not  yetj  but  then  I  have  not  been  here 
quite  three  weeks." 

"I  shall  see  to  that." 

"No, —  no, — wait  a  while;  Miss  Macallan  will 
soon  tell  me  if  I  am  to  stay  or  not." 
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"To  Stay!"  he  interrupted.  "Why,  yes,  of  course 
you  will  stay!" 

"Indeed,"  continued  May,  thoughtfully,  "I  often 
wonder  why  she  ever  thought  of  having  a  companion, 
I  do  not  think  she  wants  help  in  any  way,  and  I  do 
not  believe  she  is  inclined  to  spend  more  money 
than  she  can  help.  Then  she  has  this  piano  for  my 
use;  but  that  is  your  doing," — a  bright  grateful  smile 
and  glance, — "I  think  I  should  have  drooped  only 
for  it.     Why  does  she  want  me?" 

"You  are  a  close  observer,  May.  However,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  Euphemia  Macallan  has  her 
reasons,  which  probably  will  remain  undiscovered  till 
the  crack  of  doom.  She  is  close-fisted  and  close- 
minded,  but  not  altogether  bad  on  the  whole, — and 
you  get  on?" 

"Very  well  indeed.    I  think  she  rather  likes  me." 

"I  rather  think  she  does.  Don't  you  know,  May, 
you  are  gifted  with  a  curious  power  of  sympathy 
that  makes  you  quickly  indispensable  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  you,  especially  to  the  selfish.  I 
am  a  very  selfish  fellow.  May,  and  I  cannot  say  how 
I  missed  you  when  we  parted.  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  seeing  you  ever  since." 

"Have  you  really?"  exclaimed  May,  much  de- 
lighted. 

"Yes,  really.  If  society  would  permit  such  an 
arrangement,  I  should  ask  you  to  be  my  private 
secretary,  and  we  would  travel  round  the  world." 

"It  would  be  charming!"  said  May,  with  calm 
conviction. 
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"Most  charming,"  echoed  Ogilvie,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair  and  keeping  silence  for  a  moment. 

"And  so,  you  are  bored  to  death?"  he  resumed. 

"That  is  too  strong  an  expression.  It  is  a  very- 
new  life  to  me,  but  I  shall  get  accustomed  to  it,  and 
you  cannot  know,  dear  Mr.  Ogilvie,  how  grateful  I 
am  to  you  for  helping  me  to  escape  from  the  terrible 
sense  of  being  a  burden,  a  mendicant!"  She 
stretched  out  her  hand  and  left  it  in  his. 

"You  are  thankful  for  small  mercies,  my  sweet 
ward,"  he  said,  slowly  releasing  her  hand.  "Perhaps 
some  day  I  may  ask  some  gift  which " 

"How  glad  I  should  be  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  you!"  she  cried,  as  he  paused. 

"In  the  mean  time,  May,  let  us  make  the  best  of 
the  present.  It  is  a  great  philosophic  achievement 
to  get  all  the  pleasure  we  can  out  of  life.  Would 
you  like  to  go  to  the  Criterion  to-morrow  evening?" 

"It  would  be  too  delicious!"  clasping  her  hands. 

"Then  I  shall  arrange  it  with  Miss  Macallan.  I 
shall  stay  till  she  comes  in.  Now  tell  me  more  of 
our  friends  the  Conroys."  And  they  entered  into  a 
discussion  of  past  and  present. 

Ogilvie  told  her  how  he  had  stopped  in  Paris  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Madame  Falk  and  bring  a  report  of  the 
dear  kind  woman.  Then  he  mentioned  having  heard 
from  Madame  Zavadoskoi,  who  was  in  Russia,  whither 
she  had  gone  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  her  adored 
son. 

The  minutes  flew  fast,  and  evening  was  closing 
in   when   all    too   soon  the   door   opened   and   Miss 
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Macallan,  in  her  best  "go-to-meeting  bonnet," 
walked  in. 

"Eh!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  tone.  "But  this 
is  a  most  agreeable  surprise!  And  when  did  you 
arrive,  Cousin  Ogilvie?" 

"By  the  mail  train  this  morning,"  he  returned, 
with  a  certain  air  of  condescension  which  struck  May. 
"Lost  no  time,  you  see,  in  making  my  ward  here 
give  an  account  of  herself.  Glad  to  find  that  all 
goes  well." 

"May  be,  cousin,  you'll  stop  to  take  a  bit  of 
dinner?" 

"Thank  you,  no!  I  am  engaged  this  evening. 
But  I  should  like  to  have  some  talk  with  you  on 
business  before  I  go.  Good-bye,  my  dear  May!  If 
I  can  get  places  for  to-morrow  night,  I'll  telegraph. 
Good-bye!  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well."  Motion- 
ing Miss  Macallan  to  precede  him,  he  paused,  and 
turned  to  give  a  parting  smile  and  wave  of  the  hand 
to  his  adopted  ward. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

HALCYON    DAYS. 

Madame  Falk  and  her  partner  returned  to  their 
ordinary  Parisian  hfe,  much  invigorated  by  their 
hohday,  and  further  cheered  by  an  improved  offer 
from  an  Austrahan  paper,  for  which  Madame  Falk 
had  already  WTitten,  for  articles  treating  of  political 
as  well  as  other  gossip.  The  busy  journalist  was 
delighted  to  have  some  more  solid  subject  to  deal 
with,  and  set  about  her  fresh  work  with  much  spirit 
and  energy. 

Still,  both  Miss  Barton  and  her  cousin  felt  the 
loss  of  May  Riddell  very  much.  There  was  always 
something  to  interest  them  in  the  pale,  quiet  girl, 
who  came  to  them  with  her  difficulties,  her  few 
hopes,  her  little  bits  of  success,  either  in  music  or  in 
needle  work,  humble  though  they  were.  It  seemed 
that  with  her  went  everything  like  progress  and 
development,  and  that  only  the  sameness  of  routine 
was  left. 

Her  letters  were  eagerly  looked  for,  especially  by 
Madame  Falk,  who  understood  and  was  really  at- 
tached to  her. 

Miss  Barton  had  a  narrower  mental  range  and  a 
less  genial  temperament,  more  given  to  finding  flaws 
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than  to  discovering  merit,  still  May's  letters  were 
welcome  to  her,  if  only  to  find  fault  with  them. 

Her  description  of  life  at  Kensington  seemed 
much  more  terrible  to  May's  friends  than  she  in- 
tended it  to  be;  and  Madame  Falk  greatly  rejoiced 
when  she  found  that  Ogilvie  had  reappeared  and 
seemed,  as  ever,  ready  to  champion  his  ward. 

"He  is  wonderfully  nice  and  kind,"  remarked 
Madame  Falk,  one  raw  and  uncomfortable  evening 
towards  the  end  of  November,  as  she  sat  over  the 
fire,  having  come  in  from  a  long  ramble,  "seeking 
what  she  could  discover"  for  her  next  day's  "letter." 
"Now,  at  first  I  thought  him  cold,  haughty,  and  self- 
absorbed.  It  is  really  hard  to  judge  any  one  justly, 
and  Mr.  Ogilvie  had  proved  me  to  be  wrong  in  my 
conclusions  most  satisfactorily,"  and  she  folded  up 
May's  last  epistle  which  she  had  been  reading. 

"Well,  yes.  Ogilvie  has  been  very  good  to  May 
Riddell,"  returned  Miss  Barton,  who  had  just  returned 
to  the  salon  after  hanging  up  her  partner's  much- 
bedrabbled  skirt  to  dry  in  the  kitchen.  "But  I  fancy 
it  is  just  a  fad.  He  pleases  himself  about  it  in  some 
way,  and  is  just  as  fond  of  Piers  Ogilvie  through 
it  all." 

"Never  mind,  Sarah.  We  have  no  business  to 
dig  under  the  surface  for  motives;  let  us  be  satisfied 
with  the  fruit  they  bear,  if  it  be  good  and  pleasant." 

"'Um,  well,  perhaps  so.     There's  the  bell." 

"Yes.  I  met  Mademoiselle  Perret  this  morning 
and  asked  her  to  dinner." 
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"You  did?  Why,  Adrienne  is  out,  and  the  cloth 
is  not  laid." 

"What  matter?  She  will  be  in  directly.  Open 
the  door,  do,  Sarah." 

"Ah!"  A  prolonged  "Ah!"  almost  immediately 
greeted  Madame  Falk's  ears  as  the  music-teacher 
entered. 

"Bon  soir,  mesdames.  How  truly  comfortable  you 
look  here, — the  bright  fire,  the  lamp,  the  closed 
curtain.  Dieii!  how  cold  it  is  outside!  Dear  Made- 
moiselle Barton,  it  is  so  long  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you.  Madame  I  sometimes  encounter,  always 
full  of  business,  always  full  of  energy.  Now,  the 
cold  paralyses  me.  Thanks,  very  much,"  as  Madame 
Falk  set  a  comfortable  chair  for  her.  "It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  such  kind 
friends."  And  the  little  woman  proceeded  to  give 
various  details  touching  her  work.  This  was  her 
worst  season, — strangers  had  not  yet  returned  to 
Paris,  regular  pupils  had  not  recommenced  their 
lessons,  or  had  colds — and  the  firing, — Dieu!  it 
cost  dear.  It  was  like  burning  gold.  Still,  she  must 
not  complain.  On  the  whole  her  "cours"  prospered 
and  she  had  the  promise  of  more  pupils  after  Christ- 
mas. So  she  talked  on  till  dinner  was  announced, 
just  as  she  had  asked,  "And  that  dear  child, — my 
little  May?" 

"  She  is  quite  well.  I  will  read  you  her  last  letter 
presently,"  returned  Madame  Falk,  smiling.  "Come, 
Mademoiselle.  I  hope  you  have  brought  an  appetite 
with  you,  for  we  have  only  a  bouillon — bifteck  aux 
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pommes  de  terre  and  maccaroni  a  I' Italienne — to 
offer." 

"But  it  is  a  repast  for  an  epicure,"  cried  Made- 
moiselle Ferret,  joyously,  as  they  sat  down. 

Having  done  justice  to  the  viandes,  the  convives 
dallied  over  their  cheese,  and  Madame  Falk  read 
some  passages  from  May's  letter, 

"Then  there  is  a  message  for  you.  Mademoiselle," 
she  continued.  "  'Tell  dear  Mademoiselle  Ferret, 
with  my  love,  that  I  am  taking  singing-lessons.  My 
master  is  an  Italian,  who  is  the  accompanist  to  the 

great  Signor  V -,  and  I  believe  is  quite  as  good 

a  teacher.  I  think  I  improve.  How  I  wish  I  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  having  my  kind  friends' 
opinion!  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  practise, 
for  life  here  is  a  little  monotonous,  though  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  this  when  I  am  so  kindly  treated 
and  so  really  well  off.  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  very  good  in 
taking  me  to  the  theatre,  or  to  a  concert  when  he 
can,  but  he  has  not  much  time.  When  he  goes 
away  it  will  be  dull  indeed,  and,  of  course,  he  may 
go  at  any  time;  but  perhaps  after  Christmas  I  may 
have  a  holiday,  and  pay  you  a  little  visit.  What  joy 
it  would  be,  especially  as  I  can  pay  for  my  own 
travels.  I  spend  hardly  any  money,  and  hope  to 
save  a  good  deal  of  my  salary.  I  believe  you  will 
see  Mrs.  Conroy  and  Frances  in  Faris  soon.  Mrs. 
Conroy  caught  a  bad  cold,  and  cannot  throw  it  off; 
th*ey  fear  she  must  go  for  the  winter  to  Cannes  or 
Hy^res." 

"Ah,  dear,   poor   lady!      It   is   sad.     But   I   am 
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charmed  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  the  sweet 
child.  I  suppose  she  is  well  placed.  The  lady  she 
is  with  is  what  you  call  an  'old  maid'?"  asked 
Mademoiselle,  who  was  peeling  an  orange. 

"Yes;  a  Scotch  lady,  and  rich;  a  relation  of  Mr. 
Ogilvie's." 

"Then  perhaps  she  will  leave  our  young  friend 
some  of  her  riches.  And  Mr.  Ogilvie?  I  am  glad 
he  places  her  with  a  relative.  He  is  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman and  unmarried?  I  have  never  seen  him, 
which  I  regret." 

"He  isn't  young,  and  he  isn't  elderly,"  said  Miss 
Barton.  "He  is  a  cold,  silent,  well-bred,  diplomatic 
personage,  but  he  was  rather  intimate  with  Mr. 
Riddell,  who,  it  seems,  confided  his  daughter  to 
Ogilvie's  care  with  his  last  breath,  and  I  am  sure 
nothing  short  of  fearing  the  judgment  that  might  be 
coming  upon  him  would  have  made  him  give  May  a 
thought." 

Mademoiselle  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  mes  cheres  dames,  I  know  your  manners 
and  customs  are  different  from  ours,  but  human 
nature  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  countries,  and 
it  seems  to  me  more  or  less  dangerous  that  a 
fascinating  man  of  a  certain  age  should  have  the 
care  and  direction  of  a  charming  girl  like  our  dear 
May." 

"I  am  sure  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  by  no  means  fascinat- 
ing," cried  Madame  Falk, 

"And   I  am  sure  I  cannot   see   the   remarkable 
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charm  of  May,  though  she  is  a  nice,  good  girl!"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Barton. 

"Ah!  That  is  because  she  hasn't  fat,  red  cheeks, 
and  big  white  teeth,  a  figure  like  an  hour-glass,  and 
has  not  swallowed  the  poker!"  said  Mademoiselle, 
with  immense  fire.  "What  you  English  do  not 
understand  is  grace,  softness,  thought  for  others. 
Then  she  has  eyes — mo?i  Dieu!  yes,  what  eyes! 
Women  may  not  admire  her,  men  will,  and  this 
Ogilvie, — has  he  water  in  his  veins,  or  blood? 
Englishmen  may  seem  cold,  frozen,  but  they  have 
blood  in  their  veins,  strong  blood,  or  I  mistake  much ! 
Then  he  takes  her  to  the  theatre,  to  the  concerts. 
Does  the  rich  Miss  go  too?  No,  she  is  not  mentioned! 
Believe  me,  it  is  not  wise;  it  is  not  safe." 

"You  certainly  do  not  understand  our  life  nor 
our  habits,"  replied  Madame  Falk.  "Mr.  Ogilvie  is 
a  man,  I  fancy,  of  great  ambition,  accustomed  to 
brilliant  society;  a  simple,  untrained  child  like  May 
could  only  be  an  object  of  compassionate  kindness. 
And  then  he  is  a  man  of  honour!" 

"Honour!"  cried  Mademoiselle.  "Pah!  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  a  woman  of  the  world,  a  clever, 
brilliant  woman  like  you,  my  good  friend,  should 
have  the  eyes  blinded  in  one  direction.  There  are 
men  everywhere,  and  women  are  women,  silly,  imagi- 
native, weak  beings,  who  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
love — any  one.  It  is  not  natural  that  a  clever, 
worldly  man  in  society  should  weary  himself  taking 
an  ingenue  to  see  pieces, — I  suppose  fit  for  an 
ingenue  to  see, — unless  there  was  some  motive,  some 
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deeper  attraction  than  friendly  interest,  a  guardian's 
disinterested  care  for  his  ward!  No,  not  were  he 
one  hundred  years  of  age;  and  the  rich  Miss  is 
an  imbecile  if  she  believes  it.  It  is  possible  she  may 
cherish  some  scheme  of  marrying  them,  and  settling 
her  fortune  upon  them.  You  English  are  so  curiously 
romantic." 

"But  supposing  your  suspicions  reasonable,  which 
I  do  not  believe  they  are,  what  could  we  do  for 
May  if  she  were  withdrawn  from  Mr.  Ogilvie's  pro- 
tection?" 

"Take  her  yourself!  /  will  give  her  employment, 
she  shall  help  me  with  my  cours,  and  I  will  give 
her  twelve-francs  fifty  a  week!"  cried  Mademoiselle 
Perret,  as  if  she  were  promising  a  fortune;  "but,  take 
my  word  for  it.  May  is  in  a  very  dangerous  position." 

"I  do  not  think,  Mademoiselle,  you  at  all  realise 
what  Englishmen  are!"  said  Miss  Barton,  solemnly. 

"I  don't  suppose  they  are  better  or  worse  than 
other  men,"  cried  Mademoiselle;  "but  you  are  all 
alike,  you  English:  you  say,  'Hush,  don't  mention 
anything  shocking,'  and  shut  your  eyes,  but  the 
'shocking'  happens  all  the  same.  If  it  is  nothing 
worse,  the  child  may  break  her  heart,  when  he  has 
had  enotigh  of  his  present  innocent  amusement,  and 
flies  off  to  something  new." 

"Come,  come.  Mademoiselle!  This  is  too  much," 
said  Madame  Falk.  "You  excite  yourself  with  your 
own  words.  I  anticipate  no  such  catastrophe!  Take 
another  orange?  It  is  barely  a  month  to  Christmas, 
and   then  she  will   come  and  see  us,  and  you  will, 
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with  your  usual  acuteness,  soon  see  whether  she  is 
as  hght-hearted  as  she  used  to  be,  though  indeed  I 
am  not  sure  she  zuas  light-hearted." 

"You  are  quite  too  suspicious,  Mademoiselle 
Perret!"  added  Miss  Barton.  "It  is  the  fault  of  most 
continental  people;  they  are  always  expecting  evil." 

"My   anxiety   has  perhaps  carried  me  too  far," 

began    Mademoiselle,    "but "      She    shook    her 

head  sorrowfully,  while  Miss  Barton  sniffed,  and 
Madame  Falk  seemed  thoughtful. 

"Take  a  little  more  Bordeaux,  dear  Made- 
moiselle," she  said,  rousing  herself  "No?  Then 
call  Adrienne,  Sarah.  If  you  do  not  mind,  we  will 
stay  here,  I  fancy  the  fire  in  the  salon  has  gone  out." 

"But,  certainly!  your  salle-a-manger  is  all  one 
could  wish." 

Gradually  conversation  on  less  exciting  subjects 
was  resumed.  Mademoiselle  Perret  was  eloquent 
about  a  pupil  she  had  trained,  and  with  whom  Mon- 
sieur Duval,  the  fashionable  master  of  the  day,  to 
whose  class  formerly  she  had  gone  for  finishing- 
lessons,  had  expressed  himself  highly  pleased,  a  little 
talk  about  dress,  a  description  of  the  infamous  con- 
duct of  the  concierge,  and  the  little  lady,  with  a 
glance  at  the  clock,  put  up  the  lace  she  was  mending, 
for  French  women  seldom  sit  with  their  hands  before 
them. 

"I  am  keeping  you  up,  dear  ladies,"  she  said, 
"and  I  have  to  rise  early  myself  to-morrow!"  and 
she  proceeded  to  wrap  herself  up.  "Oh,  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  to  mention  that  I  feel  almost  sure 
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I  saw  your  friend,  that  tall  gentleman  who  used  to 
call  here  when  you  hurt  your  wrist  last  spring." 

"What!   Mr.  Carr?"  cried  Miss  Barton. 

"His  name  I  never  knew,  but  he  was  tall  and 
foir,  and  not  quite  like  other  Englishmen." 

"Yes,  you  must  mean  Mr.  Carr.  He  is  an  Austra- 
lian, but  I  don't  think  you  could  have  seen  him.  I 
rather  think  he  is  in  Constantinople." 

Mademoiselle  Ferret  shook  her  head. 

"I  rarely  mistake  any  one  I  have  once  seen,"  she 
said.  "This  gentleman  came  from  the  'Hotel  Splen- 
dide,'  and  called  a  fiacre,  that  is  all  I  know.  Good- 
night, dear  friends,  a  thousand  thanks  for  a  delightful 
evening ! " 

"She  is  too  obstinate  and  stupid!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Barton,  when  she  returned  from  seeing  their 
guest  to  the  door.  "Isn't  she?"  she  insisted,  seeing 
that  Madame  Falk  was  in  a  brown  study. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  returned  that  lady.  "I  hope 
so;  one  cannot  expect  a  French  woman  to  take  the 
same  view  we  do.  I  think  she  is  wrong.  I — oh,  yes, 
of  course  she  is!" 

"Why,  really,  Esther,  I  believe  you  have  grown 
French  yourself!  It  is  past  ten,  and  I  am  quite 
sleepy." 

"Go  to  bed,  then,  Sarah.  /  am  wide  awake,  so 
I  will  write  for  a  little  while.  I  wish  we  could  afford 
to  have  May  with  us!  It  is  rather  cruel  to  have 
neither  son  nor  daughter." 

"Sometimes  it  is  a  good  deal  more  cruel  to  have 
them ! "  said  Sarah,  with  a  sniff,  as  she  left  the  room. 

3* 
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Though  Madame  Falk  wrote  far  into  the  night, 
she  was  up  betimes,  as  she  wished  to  prepare  her 
Austrahan  letter  with  care  and  thought.  It  was  work 
she  enjoyed.  It  refreshed  her  after  the  dry  and 
dusty  chronicle  of  fashion,  dress,  and  society  gossip, 
and  she  had  done  a  good  morning's  work  before  her 
partner  summoned  her  to  breakfast,  whereat  she  was 
very  silent. 

"You  are  meditating  some  dreadful  socialist  para- 
graph, Esther!"  said  Miss  Barton,  smiling  at  her  pre- 
occupation. 

"No,  indeed,  nor  a  radical  one  either!  My  editor 
wants  me  to  put  in  something  about  women's  rights, 
and  I  don't  feel  at  all  inclined  to  handle  the  sub- 
ject. I  can't  make  up  my  mind  upon  it.  I  see 
things  cannot  go  on  as  they  were  in  our  young  days, 
and  yet  those  days  were  so  happy,  so  delightfully 
full  of  pleasant  illusions  and  illogical  beliefs,  that  I 
should  personally  prefer  going  back  to  them  than 
making  the  biggest  stride  forward,  but  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously preach  such  a  doctrine." 

"Then  you  just  show  up  the  meanness  and  coward- 
liness and  unreasonableness  of  men." 

"That  I  will  not.  I  love  them!  They  have  always 
been  good  to  me.  Yes;  the  generality  are  not  parti- 
cularly noble,  but  when  they  are  good  there  is  no 
mistake  about  the  goodness,  and  I  can  tell  you  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  delightful  as  being  taken 
care  of  by  a  kind,  generous  man." 

"You  mean  it  is  a  delight  /know  nothing  about. 
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Well,  Esther,  I  fancy  your  experience  is  equally 
limited." 

"Don't  be  ill-natured,  Sarah;  let  the  past  rest, 
/can  forgive!  God  only  knows  where,  in  my  un- 
happy case,  the  responsibility  of  the  offender  ceased. 
Anyhow,  nature  intended  men  and  women  to  be 
friends,  and  it  never  answers  to  contradict  nature; 
there!  it  is  a  quarter  to  one.  I  shall  be  quite  ready 
by  two  or  half-past;  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take 
my  packet  to  the  post?  I  had  such  a  hard  day 
yesterday  that  I  shall  stay  in-doors  to-day." 

"Yes,  of  course;  I  want  to  do  some  shopping, 
and  it  is  almost  dry  under  foot," 

Madame  Falk  returned  to  her  den,  and  silence 
reigned  in  the  apartment  for  a  considerable  time, 
till  she  issued  forth,  her  papers  neatly  put  up  and 
addressed. 

"Please,  Sarah,  have  it  weighed.  I  did  not  stamp 
it  because — ah!  there's  the  bell!  Who  can  it  be? 
every  one  knows  my  day  is  Sunday." 

"The  gentleman  who  was  here  in  the  spring 
seeks  madame,"  said  Adrienne,  entering  all  in  smiles, 
a  card  in  her  hand. 

"Why,  it  is  Mr.  Carr!"  cried  Madame  Falk;  "go 
and  speak  to  him,  while  I  change  my  dress  and 
put  on  a  top-knot.  This  old  wrap  is  not  fit  to  be 
seen!" 

After  a  speedy  toilette,  Madame  Falk  went  to 
receive  her  visitor.  She  found  him  walking  to  and 
fro  the  narrow  limits  of  the  salon  as  he  talked  to 
Miss  Barton  in  his  strong,  cheerful  voice.     He  was 
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looking  browner  and  better-looking  than  when  they 
had  last  seen  him. 

"Ah,  Madame  Falk,"  he  cried,  joyously,  "I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you!  I  know  I  have  no  business  to 
come  except  on  Sunday,  but  I  only  arrived  last 
night,  and  I  go  off  to-morrow  morning.  So  you  will 
forgive  the  intrusion;  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  you." 

"I  think  you  are  very  good  to  come,  and  /  am 
delighted  to  see  you." 

Here  Miss  Barton  took  leave,  and  they  sat  down 
to  talk. 

"I  fancied  you  were  in  Constantinople." 

"I  was  on  my  way  there  when  I  fell  in  with  a 
very  amusing  American,  who  had  his  yacht  at  Naples. 
He  took  me  across  to  Spain,  and  then  to  Marseilles, 
and  there,  among  the  letters  forwarded  by  my  bankers, 
I  found  one  from  Conroy,  asking  me  to  try  a  few 
weeks'  hunting  at  Audeley  Chase.  I  thought  that 
was  a  deuced  deal  more  attractive  than  Constanti- 
nople, so  I  took  the  'rapide'  to  Paris,  and  here  I  am." 

After  some  talk  about  the  Conroys,  Madame 
Zavadoskoi,  and  other  mutual  acquaintances,  Carr 
asked, — 

"Is  Miss  Riddell  still  at  Audeley  Chase?" 

"No;  she  left  them  at  the  end  of  September. 
She  has  been  rather  fortunate  in  finding  an  engage- 
ment with  an  elderly  lady  whose  sight  is  weak  or 
imperfect." 

"Ah!  and  what  does  she  do?" 

"  She  reads  aloud,  and  writes  for  her,  and  generally 
helps  her." 
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"Then  I  suppose  Riddell  did  not  leave  much?" 

"Not  a  farthing!  That  is,  his  quarter's  income 
(he  had  sunk  all  he  possessed  in  a  life  annuity)  had 
just  come  in,  and  when  his  few  debts,  his  funeral, 
and  the  mourning  were  paid,  there  were  about  thirty 
francs  left.  Mrs.  Conroy  was  as  usual  most  kind 
and  generous,  and  May  had  a  nice  rest  at  Audeley 
Chase.  Then  there  was  nothing  for  her  but  to  go 
into  harness.  I  can't  tell  you,  Mr.  Carr,  how  terribly 
we  miss  her.  The  place  does  not  seem  like  home 
any  longer." 

"I  can  imagine  it!"  cried  Carr,  rising  and  taking 
a  turn  up  and  down.  "My  God!  fancy  that  delicate 
and  refined  girl  knocking  about  the  world  earning 
her  bread,  and  a  great  hulking  fellow  like  me,  with 
his  pockets  full  of  money,  trying  to  find  out  the 
pleasantest  way  of  spending  it!"  and  he  threw  him- 
self again  into  his  chair. 

"It  is  a  contrast,  I  grant.  But,  believe  me,  there 
is  something  exhilarating  in  winning  one's  owri  bread, 
if  you  are  so  lucky  as  to  get  the  chance  of  winning 
it.  I  think  May  is  rather  fortunate;  she  is  evidently 
treated  with  kindness  and  consideration.  You  see, 
this  lady  with  whom  she  lives — Miss  Macallan- — -is  a 
relation  of  Mr.  Ogilvie's,  who  placed  her  there, — you 
remember  Mr.  Ogilvie  here  last  spring?" 

"Ogilvie  placed  her  there!"  in  a  tone  of  great 

surprise.     "Why,  what  the I  mean,  what  had 

he  to  do  with  it?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Carr,  did  I  not  tell  you,  when  I  wrote, 
that  Mr.  Oeilvie  was  with  Mr.  Riddell  when  he  met 
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with  his  fatal  accident?  It  seems  that  the  last  words 
Mr.  Riddell  spoke  were  to  ask  Ogilvie  to  take  care 
of  May." 

"He  asked  Ogilvie!  why — had  he  no  relations — 
or It  seems  strange  to  me " 

"I  must  say  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  been  most  kind  and 
helpful.  I  never  expected  he  could  have  been  so 
nice.  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done 
without  him.  You  see,  as  an  employe  of  the  British 
Government,  and  connected  with  the  Embassy,  he 
could  do  more  than  any  one  else  with  the  tiresome 
French  officials.  Then  he  went  off  to  Scotland  and 
somewhere  else,  but  he  managed  to  secure  this  Miss 
Macallan  for  May,  who  really  is  as  happy  with  her 
as  she  could  be  with  any  one,  except,  perhaps,  my- 
self," she  added,  with  her  bright  kindly  smile.  "Pray 
admire  my  conceit." 

"It  is  not  conceit,  it's  the  truth,  Madame  Falk!" 
said  Carr,  gravely.  "I  wish  you  would  give  me  Miss 
Riddell's  address.  I  suppose  I  might  call  and  see 
her?     I  should  like  to  do  so." 

"Of  course  you  may!  I  will  write  it  for  you;  but 
if  you  call  I  should  like  to  send  her  a  httle  present 
by  you." 

"So  you  can!  I  am  at  the  Hotel  Splendide,  and 
will  take  anything  you  like!" 

"My  parcel  will  not  be  much, — only  a  few  pairs 
of  gloves." 

"Very  good!  but  I  am  obliged  to  go  straight 
through  to  Kingsford,  for  Mr.  Conroy  tells  me  he 
must   escort   his   wife    and    daughter  to  the  Riviera 
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before  Christmas,  so  I  promised  to  be  with  him  on 
Saturday.  But  I  intend  to  stay  a  while  in  London 
afterwards,  and  then  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
handing  your  parcel  to  Miss  Riddell.  Now  pray 
write  me  the  address,  while  you  think  of  it." 

Madame  Falk  complied,  and  Carr  put  the  morsel 
of  paper  on  which  it  was  written  in  his  note-book. 

"And  are  you  going  back  to  Australia  in  the 
spring?" 

"I  rather  think  not.  There  is  so  much  to  see  in 
these  grand  old  countries.  My  plans  are  all  un- 
settled. In  short,  I  have  thrown  the  reins  on  the 
neck  of  the  future,  and  will  go  where  it  takes  me." 

A  little  more  talk  about  Madame  Falk's  new  line 
of  work,  a  little  argument  (as  was  usual  between 
them)  respecting  politics  and  principles,  and  Carr 
took  his  departure. 

"That's  a  capital  woman,"  was  his  reflection,  as 
he  descended  the  stairs.  "For  though  she  does 
man's  work,  she  is  every  inch  a  woman." 

"He  is  an  honest  young  fellow,"  mused  Madame 
Falk,  "but  already  corrupted  by  riches.  He  would 
keep  down  the  working-man,  and  he  cannot  see  the 
educational  value  of  political  rights." 


In  London  the  weeks  had  flown  with  wondrous 
speed  for  May  Riddell  since  Ogilvie's  appearance  on 
the  scene.  He  generally  spent  the  greater  part  of 
Sunday  with  his  relative  in  Granby  Road.  That  is, 
he  came  to  luncheon  and,  if  fine,  took  May  on  some 
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expedition  by  road  or  rail;  if  wet,  to  some  church 
to  hear  either  fine  music  or  fine  preaching, — no 
matter  if  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  any  other  of  the 
seven  hundred  and  fourteen  denominations  said  to 
be  registered  within  the  borders  of  the  great  city. 
But  the  crowning  benefit  bestowed  by  this  most  con- 
siderate guardian  was  the  instruction  in  music  which 
he  insisted  on  procuring  for  her. 

At  first  with  bhishes  and  hesitation,  yet  with  some 
persistence,  she  urged  that  she  had  no  right  to  ac- 
cept so  costly  a  benefit  from  him.  He,  however, 
was  still  more  persistent.  He  urged  that  the  teacher 
he  selected,  though  capable,  was  as  yet  unknown 
and  therefore  moderate  in  his  charges,  that  he  was 
a  young  man  in  whom  he  (Ogilvie)  took  an  interest 
and  was  anxious  to  serve,  so,  in  engaging  him  to 
teach  his  ward,  he  was  doing  a  service  to  both  for 
the  same  cost.  May  therefore  gave  in,  as  she 
always  did,  and  greatly  profited  by  the  instruction. 

The  only  person  not  completely  satisfied  by  the 
arrangement  was  Miss  Macallan  herself 

Ogilvie  had  in  a  private  interview  insisted  on  his 
cousin  being  present  at  the  lessons. 

"What's  the  good?"   she  asked. 

"I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  real  necessity," 
he  returned,  in  a  hard  commanding  tone — very 
different  from  the  voice  to  which  May  was  accustomed. 
"But,  considering  the  views  entertained  by  society, 
it  is  right  that  Miss  Riddell  should  have  a  chaperon 
present;  at  all  events,  I  desire  it." 

This  form  of  expression  was  generally  used  by 
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Ogilvie  when  he  wished  to  cHnch  an  argument  with 
Miss  Macallan,  and  he  had  never  found  it  to  fail. 

"It's  not  just  the  pleasantest  way  to  pass  an  hour 
that  ought  to  be  between  lights;  instead  of  resting 
one's  eyes  with  forty  winks,  to  be  blinking  in  that 
big  drawing-room,  with  the  two  candles  on  the 
piano,  listening  to  all  that  skirling  up  and  down," 
was   her  confidential  remark  to  her  prime  minister. 

"Eh,  Jessie,  my  woman.  She's  a  nice  douce 
girlie,  but  nothing  so  varra  remarkable.  Mark  my 
words,  she  has  a  big  fortune  waiting  her  somewhere, 
and  my  kinsman  knows  all  about  it;  he's  a  cunning 
chiel,  and  small  blame  to  him." 

"May  be  so,  mem,  an'  I'm  sure  if  the  young 
leddy  has  thousands  and  thousands  she  might  be 
proud  to  tak'  him.  He  is  a  grand  gentleman,  but 
to  my  thinking  more  like  a  father  than  a  lover." 

"Hoot-toot,  Jessie!   What  do  you  know  about  it?" 

"Weel,  mem,  it's  just  what  every  woman  high 
and  low  does  ken." 

"Anyhow,  I'm  getting  on  fine  with  my  socks  for 
the  kirk  Christmas  sale,  and  Miss  Riddell  is  doing  a 
shawl  just  beautiful."     Thus  Miss  Macallan. 

Ogilvie,  with  the  fatherly  interest  perceived  by 
the  lynx-eyed  Jessie,  was  careful  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  progress  made  by  his  ward,  and  often 
came  of  an  evening  after  his  dmner  (for  the  Granby 
Road  cuisme  did  not  exactly  suit  him)  to  hear  May 
sing.  On  these  occasions  Miss  Macallan  naturally 
spared  herself  the  additional  "skirling,"  coming  in 
for   a   few  minutes  to  ask  if  the  coffee  which  May 
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had  taught  Jessie  to  make  was  to  her  kinsman's 
"Hking."  "There's  no  use  in  me  staying  to  Hsten  to 
all  the  havers  they  talk,"  she  said  to  herself,  "about 
books  and  pictures  and  out-o'-the  way  things;  not  a 
word  of  sound  doctrine  amongst  it  all." 

Her  absence  was  not  much  noticed  by  either  of 
the  interlocutors  as  they  rambled  from  subject  to 
subject  between  May's  songs,  nor  was  she  averse  to 
hold  her  own  in  opposition  to  her  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend. 

She  was  too  frank,  too  honest,  to  be  afraid  of 
making  mistakes  or  seeming  foolish;  so  from  these 
discussions  she  received  a  greater  amount  of  educa- 
tion than  she  was  aware.  Then  the  books  he  lent 
her  were  interesting  and  awakening.  Altogether  it 
was  a  heavenly  time  for  May,  sprinkled  as  it  was 
with  occasional  visits  to  the  best  theatres  and,  when 
the  weather  permitted,  expeditions  to  places  worth 
seeing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

"You  are  really  making  progress,  May,"  said 
Ogilvie  one  evening  some  little  time  after  the  date 
of  Carr's  visit  to  Madame  Falk,  when  he  had  asked 
for  one  song  after  another.  "I  don't  mean  to  say 
you  will  ever  be  anything  remarkable,  but  you  sing 
in  perfect  tune,  which  is  rare,  and  you  have  expres- 
sion; you  might  have  more  if  you  would  let  yourself 
go.  I  fancy  there  are  possibilities  of  passion  under 
the  soft  snow  of  your  exterior ! " 

"That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope,  I  may  learn 
Signer  G 's  method:  it  is  very  like  Mademoiselle 
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Ferret's;  I  might  then  be  able  to  teach,  which  would 
be  a  great  help  to  me,  for  I  cannot  expect  Miss 
Macallan  to  keep  me  always." 

"Nor,  I  imagine,  would  you  like  to  stay,"  ob- 
served Ogilvie. 

"Yes,  I  should,  so  long  as  you  are  in  London 
and  able  to  come  and  see  me;  otherwise — well,  I 
should  like  to  go  back  to  Paris." 

"So  you  find  me  not  a  bad  sort  of  chum?"  he 
returned,  resting  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  else  quite  like 
you, — at  least,  I  never  met  any  one  the  least  like 
you.  But,  of  course,  you  cannot  be  here  always, 
nor  can  you  come  always  so  often." 

"No,  unfortunately;  the  private  secretaryship 
would  be  the  thing,  eh.  May?" 

"Ah,  yes.     I  wish  it  could  be." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  May  knitted 
diligently. 

Then  she  ventured  to  say,  "I  heard  a  lady,  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  at  Audeley  Chase  say  that  you  might 
go  to  Japan." 

"Did  she?  How  the  deuce  did  she  hear  that? 
Well,  there  was  some  talk  of  it,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  go.  In  fact,  I  have  perambulated  the  earth  long 
enough.  I  want  to  stay  in  England,  and  if  possible 
have  a  finger  in  the  management  of  this  tight  little 
island." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  you  speak  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  said  May. 
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"You  would  be  exceedingly  disappointed  then, — I 
have  no  gift  of  eloquence.  There  are  some  obstacles, 
however;  I  am  not  rich  enough  for  free  action." 

"I  thought  you  were  well  off,  if  not  very  rich." 

Ogilvie  laughed.  "I  am  considerably  better  off 
than  I  was,  my  sweet  friend,"  he  said.  "I  have 
quite  enough  to  jog  along  comfortably,  but  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied  with  that  sort  of  life.  You  see,  I 
confide  in  you,  though  you  are  rather  young  to  be 
the  recipient  of  confidence  from  a  battered  worldling 
like  myself." 

"Your  heart  is  kind  and  fresh  still,"  said  May, 
quietly. 

"It  is  a  good  deal  fresher  than  I  imagined,"  mur- 
mured Ogilvie,  as  if  to  himself. 

"At  all  events,"  May  went  on,  "you  may  be  sure 
I  will  never  repeat  a  word  you  say." 

"No,  I  do  not  suppose  you  will;  but  I  want  you 
to  promise  more.  I  want  you  never  to  mention  me, 
in  your  conversation  or  your  letters,  to  Frances  Con- 
roy,  or  to  Madame  Falk,  or  any  one." 

"Very  well — ^I  promise — but,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  I  have 
often  mentioned  you  to  Madame  Falk.  I  told  her 
how  kind  you  were, — how  you  had  given  me  music- 
lessons,  and  many  other  things." 

"Ah!  Then  pray  be  satisfied  with  the  eulogiums 
you  have  already  penned,  and  do  not  mention  me 
any  more;  let  me  rest  in  the  shade  like  a  beautiful 
flower." 

"Very  well,"  said  May,  with  a  smile.  "I  shall 
remember," 
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There  was  another  pause,  during  which  Ogilvie 
watched  May's  fingers,  which  swiftly  yet  quietly  phed 
the  needles. 

"I  met  Madame  Laldeschi  when  I  was  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  we  had  quite  a  long  talk." 

"Madame  Laldeschi?"  repeated  May.  "I  don't 
think  I  know  her." 

"You  have  seen  her.  Do  you  remember  a  tall 
lady  in  grey  at  the  Zavadoskoi  ball?" 

"Yes,  a  lady  with  a  charming  sad  face.  I  re- 
member her  quite  well;  you  said  you  suspected  her." 

"That  is  Madame  von  Nierhoff.  She  is  a  charm- 
ing good  woman.  She  was  taking  one  of  poor 
Laldeschi's  daughters,  a  very  delicate  girl,  to  Nice 
for  the  winter.  The  mother  was  kept  in  Paris  by 
business." 

"You  said  she  was  their  dear  friend." 

"She  was  their  providence,  but  she  had  been 
Laldeschi's  great  friend  originally;  she  was  his  most 
faithful  confidante  and  assistant  all  through  the 
Italian  troubles.  Then,  being  poor,  considering  his 
rank,  he  was  obliged  to  marry  the  countess  for  her 
fortune;  he  was  a  very  good  husband,  I  believe,  and 
his  wife  is  greatly  attached  to  Madame  von  Nier- 
hoff." 

"I  do  not  think  if  I  had  been  his  wife,"  began 
May,  "I  should  have  liked " 

Her  further  speech  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Miss  Macallan. 

"Good-evening,  Cousin  Ogilvie,  I  could  not  come 
in  before.     The  minister  of  our  kirk  just  stepped  in 
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to  ask  my  opinion  respecting  the  children's  treat  at 
Christmas-time,  and  as  such-hke  things  are  not  ex- 
actly in  your  Hne,  I  stayed  to  hear  him.  How  was 
the  coffee?"  And  the  privacy  of  the  evening  was 
over. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
A     LITTLE     CLOUD. 

Frances  Conroy  was  not  a  satisfactory  corre- 
spondent,— sometimes  she  wrote  a  couple  of  letters 
in  quick  succession,  and  then  weeks  would  go  by 
before  she  broke  silence.  May  always  wrote  at  re- 
gular intervals,  and  told  her  friend  of  the  routine  of 
her  simple  life,  but  even  before  Ogilvie  had  warned 
her  she  was  instinctively  cautious  in  mentioning  him, 
as  he  had  perhaps  unconsciously  mipressed  her  with 
the  idea  that  he  hated  being  gossiped  about. 

She  was  grieved  to  find  that  Mrs.  Conroy  had 
taken  cold,  and  though  they  had  found  a  pretty 
villa,  and  the  invalid  wished  very  much  to  remain 
through  the  winter  near  her  friends,  she  was  im- 
peratively ordered  abroad. 

May,  therefore,  expected  them  to  pass  through 
London,  and  looked  every  morning  for  a  letter,  tell- 
ing her  where  to  call  and  enjoy  a  talk  with  her 
good  friends,  before  they  departed  for  some  southern 
health  resort. 

Three  or  four  days  passed,  however,  and  none 
came,  nor  had  Ogilvie  paid  his  usual  evening  visit. 

On  the  Monday  following  the   conversation   de- 
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tailed  in  the  last  chapter,  a  note  from  him  awaited 
her  on  the  breakfast-table. 

It  was  dated  the  previous  Saturday,  and  bore 
the  address  "Rockborough  Castle,  near  Greystone, 
Yorkshire." 

"Dear  May, 
"I  have  been  called  suddenly  from  town,  but 
shall  return  before  Saturday  next.  Should  you  want 
anything,  a  letter  to  this  address  will  find  me.  I 
hope  you  practice  diligently,  and  will  make  great 
strides  in  my  absence. 

"Always  yours, 

"P.  Ogilvie." 

Then  it  would  be  a  whole  week  before  she 
should  see  him.  How  intolerably  long  the  time 
would  seem! 

She  told  Miss  Macallan,  who  said, — 

"Rockborough  Castle, — that  is  some  grand  place! 
Let  me  see,  I  have  a  fine  book  about  the  country- 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry;  my  poor  dear 
brother  used  to  read  in  it,  and  make  long  calcula- 
tions about  the  value  of  these  pleasure-places  being 
lost  to  the  nation.  He  was  wonderful  strong  in 
figures.  Agatha!"  to  the  younger  servant,  who  was 
adding  water  to  the  tea-pot,  "go  into  the  back- 
parlour,  and  bring  me  a  big  brown-and-gold  book 
that  lies  on  the  little  table  in  the  window." 

The  girl  obeyed. 

Miss   Macallan   put   on   her    spectacles,    opened 
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the  huge  vohime,  and  drew  her  finger  down  the 
index. 

"Ay,  here  it  is:  'Rockborough  Castle,  York- 
shire, the  seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Shelbourne.'  Yes,  Cousin  Ogilvie  knows  a  grand 
lot  of  fine  people." 

"Shelbourne,"  repeated  May;  "I  have  seen  that 
name  in  the  paper,  I  am  sure." 

"He  is  one  of  the  Ministers,  I  am  thinking,"  ob- 
served Miss  Macallan,  and  she  went  on  with  her 
breakfast. 

As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  May  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  almost  the  only  duty  demanded 
by  her  employer,  which  was  to  read  the  new'spaper. 

Glancing  through  it  to  find  the  horrors,  that  al- 
ways interested  her  hearer,  her  eye  caught  a  morsel 
of  fashionable  intelligence. 

"The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  has  been 
suffering  from  severe  bronchial  cold,  remains  at  Rock- 
borough  Castle  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  has 
benefited  by  the  change  of  air." 

"Lord  Shelbourne  is  the  Foreign  Secretary,"  she 
said,  and  read  aloud  the  paragraph. 

"Ah!  just  so,"  remarked  Miss  Macallan.  "He'll 
be  sent  as  ambassador  somewhere  one  of  these  days 
himself,  you'll  see, — I  mean  my  Cousin  Ogilvie." 

"Very  likely  indeed,"  thought  May,  and  through 
all  her  reading  aloud,  a  sort  of  melancholy  refrain 
sounded  in  her  heart, — "He  wfll  be  sent  somewhere 
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far  away,  and  these  pleasant  days  will  pass,  never 
to  return." 

"Are  you  quite  yourself  this  morning,  my  dear? 
You  are  just  reading  as  if  you  didn't  understand  the 
words  before  you?"  asked  Miss  Macallan,  looking  up 
from  her  thirty-fourth  sock. 

"Thank  you,  I  am  quite  well,  only  a  little  more 
stupid  than  usual." 

"Well,  you  needn't  read  any  more  now.  I  am 
going  down-stairs  to  Jessie;  she  is  making  a  Christ- 
mas bun  to-day,  and  would  you  please  write  for  two 
tons  of  coal — mind  you  say  ready  money,  so  they 
must  put  the  net  price  on  the  bill;  and  there's  the 
grocery  order  for  the  Civil  Service  Stores;  after  that 
you  may  go  skirl  to  your  heart's  content." 

"Thank  you," — laughing;  "I  shall  put  off  my 
skirling  till  after  dinner.  I  want  to  write  to  Ma- 
dame Falk;  I  have  not  heard  from  her  for  such  a 
long  time." 

Miss  Macallan  left  the  room,  and  May  sat  down 
to  her  writing;  she  did  not  get  on  rapidly,  however. 
The  idea  of  losing  Ogilvie's  society,  his  care,  his  en- 
couragement, was  positively  appalling.  The  delight 
of  being  valuable  to  him  as  a  friend,  almost  a  con- 
fidante, was  infinitely  flattering,  infinitely  sweet.  It 
raised  her  in  her  own  estimation.  He  was  the  only 
creature  who  seemed  to  recognise  what  she  felt  to 
be  true,  that  she  had  some  sense,  some  taste,  some 
perception.  Madame  Falk,  kind  and  sympathetic  as 
she  was,  treated  her  as  a  good,  gentle,  and  rather  un- 
happy child,  as  if  she  were  still  what  she  had  been 
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six  years  ago,  for  she  was  too  busy  lo  be  able  to 
observe  much,  but  Ogilvie  looked  upon  her  as  a 
friend,  almost  an  equal.  He  who  was  so  experienced, 
so  intellectual,  so  in  every  way  superior,  how  was 
she  to  bear  her  every-day,  common-place  life  if  she 
were  never  to  see  him?  To  this  question  she  sought 
in  vain  for  an  answer. 

"There's  a  gentleman  seeking  you!"  exclaimed 
Jessie,  offering  May  a  card,  and  looking  very  cross 
at  being  called  away  from  her  cooking  because 
Agatha  was  upstairs. 

"Mr.  Carr!"  cried  May,  starting  up,  and  going 
towards  the  door  to  meet  him  as  he  entered;  "how 
very  glad  I  am  to  meet  you,  and  how  good  you  are 
to  come  all  this  way!" 

Carr's  face  lit  up  with  a  pleasant  gratified  smile 
at  her  cordial  greeting. 

"Good  to  myself,"  he  said.  "I  only  came  up  to 
town  last  night  from  Audeley  Chase,  and  I  must 
apologise  for  this  early  visit,  but  I  have  various 
engagements  in  the  afternoon,  and  early  to-morrow 
I  go  out  of  town  for  a  few  days;  you  will  excuse 
me?" 

"Indeed  I  do!  It  seems  as  if  dear  Madame 
Falk  must  be  coming,  too,  you  are  so  associated 
with  her  in  my  mind.  Did  you  see  her  before  you 
left?  She  mentioned  that  you  were  going  to  the 
Chase,  but  that  was  some  little  time  ago." 

"Yes,  I  paid  her  a  long  visit;  she  seemed  as 
well  and  as  bright  as  ever;  misses  you  awfully,  she 
says.     Indeed,  the  place  does  not  look  itself  without 
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you.  Madame  Falk  is  very  anxious  to  know  how 
you  are,  and  if  you  are  comfortable." 

"If  you  see  her  again  you  must  set  her  mind  at 
rest  on  that  score.  Few  girls  who  are  companions 
are  so  kindly  treated  and  so  free  as  I  am."  She 
stopped  abruptly,  for  she  could  hardly  stop  the 
words,  "and  we  see  Mr.  Ogilvie  very  often,"  which 
were  on  the  very  tip  of  her  tongue  when  the  recol- 
lection of  his  dislike  to  being  gossiped  about  arrested 
them. 

"I  must  say,"  considering  her  with  grave  atten- 
tion, "that  you  are  looking  uncommonly  well.  But, 
somehow,  you  are  change-d:  you  seem  less  shy,  less 
cold,  and  older;  excuse  my  free  speech,  you  know  I 
always  felt  at  home  with  you." 

"How  can  you  expect  me  to  forgive  you  for  say- 
ing I  look  older?"  returned  May,  with  a  grave,  sweet 
smile,  which  struck  Carr  as  very  charming. 

"Yes,  I  do.  You  would,  if  I  could  express  how 
you  seem  older.  I  am  always  rather  an  inarticulate 
sort  of  fellow." 

"Are  you?  /  have  not  found  you  inarticulate. 
Now,  tell  me,  how  is  Miss  Barton?" 

"I  only  saw  her  for  a  few  moments.  She  is  the 
same  as  ever.  Just  as  procupiny!  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  say  so  to  you." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  I  understand.  Believe  me, 
there  is  a  heart  under  the  quills.  I  used  to  think 
she  did  not  like  me;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  she 
likes   any  one  except  her  cousin.     But  in  my  time 
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of  need  she  was  wonderfully  kind  to  me.  How  I 
should  like  to  go  back  to  them,  only -" 

"Then,  why  don't  you?"  interrupted  Carr,  eagerly. 
"I'll  escort  you.  I've  nothing  to  keep  me  anywhere, 
or  take  me  anywhere.  You  and  1  are  not  conven- 
tional. This  seems  a  dull  hole.  You  must  be 
moped  to  death." 

"I  am  not,  indeed.  Then,  you  see,  I  have  an 
employment  here;  it  is  by  no  means  sure  I  should 
find  any  in  Paris." 

"You  are  wonderfully  plucky,"  admiringly. 

"I  am  afraid  I  cannot  accept  that  praise.  My 
way  has  been  wonderfully  smoothed  for  me." 

"I  suppose  you  see  Ogilvie  sometimes?"  asked 
Carr,  looking  keenly  at  her. 

"Oh,  yes.  He  is  exceedingly  good  in  caring  for 
me.  Miss  Macallan,  the  lady  of  the  house,  is  his 
cousin.  She  is  wonderfully  Scotch,  and  very  con- 
siderate to  me." 

"And  what  do  you  do  all  day?  I  must  be  pre- 
pared at  all  points  for  Madame  Falk's  questions." 

May  gave  him  a  short  sketch  of  her  life  in 
Granby  Road,  including  her  singing-lessons. 

"I  did  not  know  you  sang!"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
should  like  to  hear  you." 

"Mine  is  a  very  feeble  kind  of  singing.  Mr. 
Ogilvie  thinks  that,  although  I  shall  never  do  much, 
if  I  understand  how  to  sing  I  can  teach,  which  will 
be  very  useful  for  me." 

"Oh,  that's  what  Ogilvie  thinks,  is  it?"  Then, 
with  an  abrupt  change,  "I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Conroy  is 
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very  delicate.  There  was  a  letter  from  the  daughter 
yesterday,  and  Mr.  Conroy  started  off  at  once  to 
make  arrangements  about  her  journey  to  the  Riviera; 
that  is  the  reason  I  left." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Conroy,"  began  May,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Miss  Macallan,  in  her  best  shot  silk  and 
afternoon  cap,  her  curls  freshly  and  stiffly  rolled  at 
either  side  of  her  face,  and  black  lace  mittens  on 
her  bony  hands,  entered. 

Carr  rose  and  made  his  best  bow. 

"This  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Conroy's," 
said  May,  "whom  I  used  to  know  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Carr — Miss  Macallan." 

"Oh,  indeed!  I'm  pleased  to  see  you,  sir;  pray 
sit  down." 

Carr  obeyed.     An  awful  pause  ensued. 

"The  weather  is  varra  changeable,"  remarked 
Miss  Macallan,  at  last. 

"Well,  yes;  but  not  as  bad  as  I  expected.  I  never 
was  in  England  at  this  time  of  the  year  before." 

"But  you  are  not  a  Frenchman,  I  am  thinking?" 

"No.     I  came  from  Australia." 

"Eh,  but  that's  a  long  way.  I  suppose  you  have 
come  to  settle  in  England,  though  you  look  rather 
young  to  have  made  your  fortune?" 

"Thank  you,"  he  returned,  smiling.  "I  hope  to 
return  to  my  Australian  home  as  soon  as  I  have  seen 
a  little  more  of  Europe.  I  have  promised  to  see 
Miss  Riddell,  and  take  a  report  of  her  to  some  very 
particular  friends  of  hers  in  Paris.  I  must  say  you 
seem  to  have  taken  excellent  care  of  Miss  Riddell. 
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I  never  saw  her  look  so  well.  But  I  confess  I  had  a 
sort  of  commission  to  steal  her  away  from  you  if  I 
could.  Her  old  friend  Madame  Falk  is  very  anxious 
to  have  Miss  Riddell  with  her  for  a  short  time,  if 
you  can  spare  her." 

"Well,  she'll  no  have  her!"  interrupted  Miss 
Macallan.  "Why  she  hasn't  been  in  my  house  three 
months  yet,  and  her  guardian  placed  her  under  my 
care,  so  here  she  must  stay." 

"Is  Ogilvie  really  your  guardian?"  asked  Carr. 

"He  is  so  good  as  to  consider  himself  my  guardian," 
said  May.  "But  I  have  no  right  whatever  to  expect 
a  guardian's  care  from  him." 

"Just  so!"  chimed  in  Miss  Macallan.  "It  is  not 
every  girlie  that  has  a  man  like  him — a  fine,  rising 
man,  that  will  be  an  ambassador  one  of  these  days — 
to  look  after  her  and  think  of  every  little  thing,  and 
come  out  of  an  evening,  wet  or  dry,  after  the  work 
of  the  day,  to  hear  her  sing,  and  see  if  she's  profit- 
ing by  the  instruction  he  is  giving  her.  She  cannot 
be  grateful  enough,  /  tell  her." 

"I  am  very  grateful,"  said  May,  quietly. 

"Yes.     It  is  quite  remarkable,"  ejaculated  Carr. 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  it  is,"  said  Miss  Macallan, 
emphatically. 

"Well,  Miss  Riddell,"  said  Carr,  rising,  "I  have 
overstayed  the  limits  of  a  merely  polite  visit.  When 
I  return  next  week  may  I  call  again?  I  have  stupidly 
forgotten  a  parcel  Madame  Falk  entrusted  to  me.  I 
shall  certainly  bring  it  next  time." 

"Ah,  yes!  pray  come.    I  shall  be  so  pleased,  and  I 
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shall  have  a  little  packet  for  my  dear,  good  friends, 
if  you  will  take  it  for  me.  Pray  let  me  have  a  post- 
card, that  I  may  be  at  home." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  I  shall  not  fail  to  let 
you  know.  Good-bye,  Miss  Riddell;  good-bye,  Miss 
Macallan." 

He  left  the  room,  followed  by  May,  who  never 
thought  of  ringing  the  bell  in  the  proper  style.  She 
therefore  exchanged  another  good-bye,  which  Carr 
supplemented  with  a  whispered  "She  looks  awfully 
grim." 

"Weel,"  said  Miss  Macallan,  who  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  May  had  a  big  fortune  awaiting 
her  somewhere  "I  don't  know  much  about  the  ways 
of  the  world  as  it  is  now,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  quite 
the  thing  for  a  young  leddy  to  go  out  to  the  door 
alone,  to  say  a  last  good-bye  to  a  young  man,  and  a 
varra  good  looking  young  man." 

"But,  Miss  Macallan,  am  1  not  to  show  him 
civility  because  he  happens  to  be  nice?"  asked  May, 
laughing. 

"That  is  not  just  the  right  kind  of  answer  to 
give  me,"  said  Miss  Macallan,  sternly.  "Moreover,  I 
minded  that  you  told  the  young  man  you  would  stay 
at  home  for  him  if  he  wrote  you,  which  is  not  exactly 
the  reserve  of  a  modest  maiden.  I  am  no  that  sure 
your  guardian,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  would  quite  approve!" 

"I  am  sure  he  would  not  disapprove,"  said  May, 
surprised  and  amused,  yet  a  little  nettled.  "My 
guardian  knows  Mr.  Carr  very  well.  He  knows,  too, 
that  Mr.  Carr  used  to  be  often  at  the  Conroys'  and 
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Madame  Falk's;  dear  Miss  Macallan,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  or  remarkable  in  Mr.  Carr  writing  to  say  he 
will  come  and  see  me!  It  is  quite  funny  that  you 
should  think  so,"  and  she  laughed  in  a  frank,  amused 
way  that  made  Miss  Macallan  see  that  she  was  rather 
making  a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill. 

"Varra  weel!"  she  said,  deliberately.  "Young 
women  are  not  what  they  used  to  be,  and  I  suppose 
I  do  not  know  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  Anyway,  I  hope  you'll  tell  Mr.  Ogilvie  of 
this  visit." 

"Yes,  of  course,  I  shall!"  cried  May.  "It  will  be 
something  to  talk  about  when  he  comes  back." 

"I  can't  say  you  seem  to  have  any  lack  of  things 
to  talk  about,"  returned  Miss  Macallan,  dryly;  and, 
feeling  somehow  that  she  had  not  scored  in  this 
slight  passage  of  arms,  she  betook  herself  to  the 
kitchen,  and,  covering  her  gorgeous  shot  silk  with  a 
cook's  apron,  she  lent  a  scientific  hand  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a  very  elaborate  Christmas  bun. 

May  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  Carr  again.  He 
was  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  first  few  happy 
days  she  had  known  since  she  awoke  (and  how  soon 
she  was  awakened)  to  the  fact  that  she  had  neither 
value  nor  importance  in  her  father's  eyes;  that  she 
was  in  truth  a  profitless,  costly  burden,  though  in 
public  he  always  treated  her  with  caressing  politeness. 

Then  Madame  Falk's  compassionate  kindness  had 
been  the  first  balm  poured  into  her  wounds,  and  the 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  called  forth  by  that  good 
woman  still  burned  as  warmly  in  her  heart  as  the 
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first  moment  that  Madame  Falk's  hearty  kiss  had  set 
it  ahght  in  her  chilled,  starved  heart. 

But  it  was  only  last  spring  that  the  delicious 
conviction  had  grown  upon  her  that  other  people 
began  to  find  her  neither  dull  nor  insignificant. 

Carr  had  always  been  ft-iendly  and  ready  to  talk 
to  her,  or  dance  with  her,  and  how  delightfully  he 
danced!  She  had  deeply  enjoyed  that  ball  at  the 
Zavadoskoi  Hotel. 

It  was  there,  too,  that  Ogilvie  first  began  to  treat 
her  as  if  she  were  somehow  different  from  others,  as 
if  she  were  a  creature  he  could  speak  to  on  equal 
terms.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never  really 
lived  before  that  period  of  emancipation. 

Yes,  she  was  indeed  very  glad  to  see  Carr,  yet  it 
disturbed  her  to  have  all  these  memories  so  suddenly 
evoked,  and  now  was  this  short  space  of  brightness 
to  be  clouded  over  by  the  "blackness  of  darkness"? 
If  Ogilvie  was  to  be  despatched  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  what  was  to  become  of  her?  She  did  not 
feel  able  to  answer  that  terrible  question  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  house,  and,  leaving  word  that 
she  had  gone  to  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens,  as  she 
had  a  slight  headache,  May  wrapped  herself  up  and 
was  soon  in  the  open  air. 

No,  it  would  be  impossible,  she  acknowledged  to 
herself,  to  go  on  living  with  Miss  Macallan.  There 
was  an  indescribable  sordidness  about  life  in  Granby 
Road,  and  absence  of  everything  approaching  interest; 
yet  what  could  she  do?  Here,  at  least,  her  material 
wants  were  provided  for;  could  she  be  sure  of  earn- 
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ing  sufficient  for  that  purpose  if  she  went  to  Paris? 
For,  if  she  lost  Ogilvie,  her  only  refuge  would  be 
with  Madame  Falk,  and  she  had  no  right  to  burden 
that  generous  woman  more  than  she  was  already 
burdened.  Perhaps  her  guardian,  as  she  generally 
called  him  in  her  mental  discussions,  had  some  such 
idea  ni  his  head  when  he  insisted  on  her  taking 
smging  lessons.  As  this  thought  presented  itself  to 
her  mind  a  shiver  ran  through  her.  It  flashed  across 
her  how  utterly  her  whole  being  had  entwined  itself 
round  him.  Was  it  not  appaUing  to  find  that  the 
possibility  of  happiness  or  wretchedness  hung  on  so 
mere  a  thread  as  the  chance  of  his  being  kept  in 
London  or  sent  abroad,  for  if  it  were  merely  across 
the  Channel  it  would  effectually  be  separation.  Then 
she  saw  that  this  calm,  grave  guardian  was  all  the 
world  to  her, — that  she  loved  him  with  all  the  force 
of  her  deep,  tender  heart.  She  did  not  shrink  from 
the  discovery.  Why  should  she  not  love  him?  True, 
he  was  not  likely  to  give  her  such  affection  as  filled 
her  soul;  he  was  not  a  character  to  have  such  a 
feeling  or  develop  it;  but  as  long  as  he  gave  her  the 
considerate  friendship,  the  delicious  sympathy  he  had 
already  so  abundantly  bestowed,  that  was  enough — 
quite  enough.  Her  own  love  for  him  would  be  a 
sweet  secret  between  herself  and  her  heart.  None 
need  ever  know  it, — Ogilvie  least  of  all.  He  did  not 
want  marriage  or  domestic  ties.  What  he  wanted 
was  an  utterly  devoted  friend  whose  ear  was  ever 
ready  to  hear,  and  whose  understanding  was  not  un- 
equal to  comprehend  his  difficulties,   his  aims, — to 
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whom  he  could  speak  as  to  a  second  self  and  whose 
whole  soul  was  his,  as  no  man -friend's  could  be. 
Was  this  not  a  noble  task  for  any  woman?  It  seemed 
completely  satisfying  to  May,  only  she  prayed  not  to 
be  parted  from  him.  What  news  would  he  bring 
back  \vith  him  from  this  visit  to  the  Foreign  Minister? 
She  did  not  at  all  dread  meeting  him.  She  had  no 
fear  of  betraying  herself,  his  calmness  would  keep 
her  composed.  Indeed,  though  strong  and  profound, 
she  felt  that  her  love  was  like  a  deep,  abounding 
river,  the  surface  of  which  was  so  smooth  and  un- 
broken from  its  own  fulness  that  none  might  guess 
the  force  of  the  current. 

This  long  commune  with  self  seemed  to  revive  her 
courage.  Something  seemed  to  tell  her  that  Ogilvie 
would  not  leave  England;  at  all  events,  he  would 
return  on  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  she  should 
certainly  see  him;  that  thought  was  enough  to  send 
golden  edges  to  the  dark  cloud  lowering  over  her  at 
present,  and  she  returned  much  more  hopeful  and 
at  the  same  time  resigned  to  confront  the  reproach- 
ful looks  of  Miss  Macallan,  for  May  was  ten  minutes 
late  for  dinner. 

"I  am  so  sorry!"  she  exclaimed,  apologetically. 
"I  had  no  idea  how  the  time  was  going." 

"Haven't  you  a  watch?" 

"Yes,  but  I  seldom  wear  it." 

"More's  the  pity!  It's  just  a  mercy  we  have 
Scotch  broth  for  dinner,  and  they  can  stand  any 
amount  of  cooking.  Do  you  have  a  lesson  this 
afternoon?" 
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"Yes,  Miss  Macallan,  instead  of  to-morrow. 
Signor  G has  been  a  little  irregular  lately." 

"You  light  the  fire  in  the  drawing-room,  then," 
— to  the  girl  who  was  waiting, — "and  don't  unroll 
the  hearth-rug  till  it's  well  ht." 

"I  will  attend  to  the  fire;  I  am  going  to  practise 
before  my  lesson." 

"The  walk  has  given  you  a  bit  of  colour  in  your 
cheeks,"  said  Miss  Macallan,  looking  at  her.  "It's  a 
pity  you  cannot  keep  it  there,  for  it  makes  almost  a 
bonnie  lass  of  you." 

"Whereas  in  my  true  colours,  which  are  rather 
pallid,  I  am  anything  but  'bonnie,'"  said  May,  good- 
humouredly. 

"I  will  not  say  that  exactly,"  returned  Miss 
Macallan,  "but  after  all,  handsome  is  that  handsome 
does." 

"Yes,  that  is  the  best  sort  of  beauty,"  said  May, 
as  she  left  the  room  to  attend  to  the  drawing-room 
fire  and  prepare  for  her  lesson. 

The  rest  of  the  week  went  fast  enough.  May 
could  always  find  occupation;  besides,  the  weather 
was  fine,  crisp,  and  bright,  permitting  of  out-door 
exercise. 

Ogilvie  did  not  write,  and  May,  always  careful 
not  to  trouble  him  with  unnecessary  letters,  sent  no 
reply  to  his,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  want  one.  Satur- 
day came  at  last.  The  previous  evening  came  a 
note  from  Carr, 
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"I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  to-morrow 
afternoon.  Should  you  be  engaged,  pray  mention 
when  I  may  find  you." 

May  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  communicate 
this  note  to  Miss  Macallan. 

That  lady  was  going  out,  though  not  to  shop. 
For  a  wonder,  she  had  been  invited  to  luncheon 
with  a  Scotch  family  with  whom  at  long  intervals  she 
had  exchanged  visits  for  some  years,  and  who  re- 
sided at  Hampstead. 

It  was  therefore  a  serious  undertaking.  She  had 
her  breakfast  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  She 
made  elaborate  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  ensu- 
ing Sabbath,  and  left  a  whole  string  of  directions 
with  the  faithful  Jessie.  In  short,  it  wanted  but  a 
quarter  to  twelve  when  she  got  under  way. 

May,  with  her  ready  politeness,  put  on  her  hat 
and  cloak  to  escort  her  to  the  omnibus,  and  took 
the  opportunity  to  buy  a  few  flowers  on  her  home- 
ward way,  in  order  to  beautify  the  drawing-room, 
and  so  assist  in  presentmg  her  present  abode  in  the 
most  favourable  light.  Then  she  put  on  her  best 
dress;  her  second-best  was  getting  a  little  worn,  but, 
thank  Heaven!  she  would  be  able  to  replace  it  after 
Christmas.  How  delightful  it  was  to  earn  money! 
though  she  certainly  would  be  glad  to  do  a  little 
more  for  her  employer.  She  could  not  be  quite 
worth  what  she  cost,  and  it  puzzled  her  to  account 
for  Miss  Macallan's  willingness  to  maintain  an  un- 
necessary mouth.     It  was  a  contradiction  to  all  her 
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Other  characteristics.  "Nor  does  she  care  much  for 
me,"  thought  May,  "though  she  is  nice  and  civil 
enough.  Indeed,  I  am  ashamed  to  find  that  I  would 
not  be  grieved  to  part  with  her  forever."  So  think- 
ing, she  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  began  to  play- 
some  of  the  airs  she  had  picked  up  by  ear.  She 
had  placed  the  piano  across  a  corner  from  whence 
the  door  could  be  seen. 

She  had  not  been  dreaming  over  her  music  long 
when  Carr  arrived,  armed  with  Madame  Falk's 
parcel  and  a  delightful  quantity  of  hot-house  flowers, 
loose,  and  pinned  up  in  white  paper.  May  was 
charmed  and  grateful;  she  demanded  water  and  a 
tray  at  once,  and  set  about  filling  what  bowls  and 
vases  she  could  find  with  deft  fingers. 

Carr  sat  watching  her,  highly  pleased.  He  found 
his  silent,  quiet  friend  of  the  Rue  de  Vielle  Cour  greatly 
changed,  and  yet  the  same  in  her  gentle  movements, 
her  readiness  to  listen  rather  than  to  speak,  and  a 
certain  reposeful  harmony  expressed  both  in  face 
and  figure.  Against  these  old  traits  were  to  be 
balanced  greater  freedom  and  fluency  of  speech  and 
increased  warmth  and  frankness  of  manner.  Her 
cordial  and  unaffected  reception  of  himself  pleased 
him  immensely.  Carr  was  really  fond  of  women. 
He  liked  their  society,  he  believed  in  them,  but  he 
was  not  given  to  fall  in  love  indiscriminately. 

Madame  Zavadoskoi  had  roused  a  degree  of 
fiery  admiration,  in  which  there  was  little  or  no 
esteem,  but  of  sentimental  love  he  had  known  little 
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or  nothing.  Now  he  watched  May  moving  to  and 
fro,  and  arranging  her  flowers,  with  a  deUcious  sense 
of  being  soothed,  of  being  thoroughly  at  home. 
She  was  fairer  than  she  used  to  be.  Always  pale, 
there  was  now  the  faintest  tinge  of  colour  in  her 
face,  a  greater  depth  of  blue,  or  grey,  or  hazel,  he 
could  not  tell  which,  in  her  eyes,  but  he  was  quite 
sure  about  the  expression,  the  sort  of  sad,  question- 
ing look  which  was  habitual,  but  now  often  varied 
by  a  smiling  or  serious  glance,  as  if  she  gave  you 
her  earnest  attention.  Her  figure  was  still  slim,  but 
not  so  thin  as  it  used  to  be,  while  her  very  simple 
dress,  drawn  in  folds  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist, 
seemed  to  him  wonderfully  graceful,  and  her  throat 
looked  snowy  white  as  it  rose  above  the  black  crape 
frill  that  finished  her  corsage.  As  he  gazed  at  her 
admiringly  they  talked  easily  of  their  Parisian  me- 
mories; and  Carr  gave  her  the  latest  news  of  Mrs. 
Conroy, — she  was  a  little  better,  but  her  husband 
was  anxious  to  hasten  her  departure  to  a  milder 
climate.  They  would  probably  pass  through  town 
next  week. 

"And  are  you  really  happy  here?"  said  Carr, 
after  a  pause. 

"I  am,  indeed.     Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because  that  Miss  What-do-ye-call-em  looks  as 
if  she  was  made  of  stone,  flint!  I  cannot  fancy  your 
being  happy  with  her." 

"I  assure  you  she  is  very  nice  to  me;  I  have  no- 
thing to  complain  of" 

"It  must  be  perfectly  awful  living  the  same  round 
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day  after  day;  you  would  be  ever  so  much  better 
off  in  Paris." 

May  shook  her  head. 

"I  must  stay  where  I  am  for  the  present.  I 
have  a  good  deal  to  interest  me.  I  like  my  singing- 
lessons." 

"Ah,  by  the  way!  Do  let  me  hear  you  sing.  I 
remember  your  singing  with  Miss  Conroy,  ages  ago, 
— that  is,  last  spring, — and  I  thought  you  had  a 
very  sweet  voice.  Do  sing  me  a  song;  I  love  music 
— in  a  rude  uncultivated  manner." 

"If  you  care  to  hear,  I  shall  be  happy  to  sing 
for  you,  but  I  have  but  little  voice,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie 
says  I  shall  never  do  much  with  it." 

"Does  he?  Oh,  well,  you  know,  he  is  a  hyper- 
critical, snuff-the-moon  sort  of  fellow.  I  am  much 
more  easily  pleased." 

May  sat  down  and  sang  a  simple  ballad,  sweetly 
and  tenderly.  At  the  end  of  the  first  verse  Carr 
came  over  from  his  seat  by  the  fire  and  leant  on 
the  piano,  charmed  and  touched  by  the  pathos  of 
her  voice.  The  song  was  not  yet  quite  finished, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Ogilvie  entered  unan- 
nounced and  paused  on  the  threshold  contemplating 
the  tableau  before  him  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  and 
on  his  brow  and  mouth  such  as  May  had  never 
seen  there  before,  a  look  that  sent  a  shiver  of  pain- 
ful anticipation  through  her  veins.  It  was  gone  in  a 
second,  and  replaced  by  an  expression  of  icy  com- 
posure as  he  advanced  into  the  room. 

"Mr.   Ogilvie,"    exclaimed   May,   rising   to   meet 

5* 
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him  and  growing  very  white,  Carr  observed,  "I  did 
not  expect  you  would  return  so  soon." 

"Yes,  I  am  a  httle  sooner  than  I  expected,"  he 
said,  just  touching  the  hand  she  offered. 

"Mr.  Carr!  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  town,  I 
heard  you  were  at  the  Conroys';  hope  you  had  good 
sport  there." 

Carr  rephed,  and  a  somewhat  constrained  con- 
versation ensued.  Some  sudden  paralysing  cloud 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  them,  some  sinister  in- 
fluence seemed  to  emanate  from  Ogilvie,  who  spoke 
formally  on  various  ordinary  topics,  enquired  for 
Madame  Falk,  and  only  once  addressed  May,  when 
he  asked  if  Miss  Macallan  was  at  home. 

Carr  endeavoured  in  vain  to  be  bright  and 
cordial,  but  some  spell  had  fallen  upon  him. 

"Where  are  you  putting  up?"  said  Ogilvie  to 
Carr,  after  a  short  pause. 

"At  the  'Grand,'  it  is  very  central  and  con- 
venient." 

"Do  you  make  any  stay?" 

"No,  not  now,  I  shall  run  over  to  Paris  next 
week,  and,"  turning  to  May,  "you  spoke  of  having  a 
parcel  or  package  for  Madame  Falk.  May  I  call 
for  it  on  Monday  or  Tuesday?" 

"Miss  Riddell  will  forward  it  to  you  on  Monday. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  bring  you  all  this  way 
when  your  engagements  are  no  doubt  numerous. 
The  parcel  shall  be  sent,"  said  Ogilvie,  in  tones  so 
harsh  and  decided  that  the  sentence  sounded  like 
forbidding  him  the  house. 
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"I  can  perfectly  well  come  here  for  it — if  Miss 
Riddell  will  permit  me,"  began  Carr,  quickly, 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  interrupted  May,  "but, 
as  Mr.  Ogilvie  says,  I  can  send  it  quite  well." 

"Oh,  by  all  means,"  returned  Carr,  in  a  rather 
peculiar  tone;  "but  when  I  come  back  to  London 
after  Christmas,  I  shall  certainly  pay  you  a  visit  and 
bring  you  the  latest  news.  Madame  Falk  will  be 
delighted  to  have  my  report,  and  for  the  present  I 
must  say  good-bye." 

"Good-bye!  and  thank  you  very  much  for  com- 
ing to  see  me,"  said  May. 

"Yes,  it  was  quite  a  friendly  act,"  added  Ogilvie, 
with  an  unpleasant  smile,  and  he  followed  the  visitor 
down-stairs  with  ceremonious  politeness,  and  May 
remained  standmg  by  the  fire,  a  curious  dread  of 
coming  unpleasantness  pressing  on  her  spirit,  instead 
of  its  being  buoyant  with  the  joy,  the  exhilaration  of 
Ogilvie's  return. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

A   GLEAM  OF  LIGHT. 

When  Ogilvie  returned,  he  walked  straight  to  the 
fireplace,  and  stood  at  the  side  farthest  from  May, 
gazing  at  the  flames  for  a  full  minute,  and  May, 
feeling  unaccountably  nervous,  could  wait  no  longer. 

"I  did  not  hope  to  see  you  before  to-morrow," 
she  said,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a  timid  smile. 

"Very  probably,"  returned  Ogilvie,  dryly;  "I  only 
arrived  this  morning,  having  caught  the  night  mail 
at  Greystone  and  after  a  busy  day;  I  made  a  push 
to  see  you  before  dinner,  as  I  am  dining  out." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come,  but  you  are 
always  good." 

"Thank  you,"  still  in  the  same  dry  tone.  "Pray 
how  is  it  that  Carr  made  his  way  here?"  turning 
suddenly  to  her  with  searching  angry  eyes,  while  the 
light  from  the  gas-brackets  at  either  side  of  the 
mantel-piece  fell  upon  his  face,  and  showed  the  set, 
displeased  expression  that  contracted  his  brow. 

"Why,  Madame  Falk  must  have  given  him  my 
address  when  she  asked  him  to  take  the  parcel,  but 
he  forgot  to  bring  it  on  Monday,  so " 

"He  was  here  on  Monday  too!  Why  did  you  not 
let  me  know?" 
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"If  I  had  written  to  you  I  should  certainly  have 
mentioned  it,  but  I  never  thought  of  troubling  you 
with  a  letter  merely  to  say  that.  Some  time  ago, 
when  Madame  Falk  told  me  he  was  going  to  Audeley 
Chase,  I  repeated  it  to  you." 

"At  all  events,  Carr  evidently  knew  how  to  make 
his  second  visit  fit  in  with  Miss  Macallan's  rather 
unusual  absence  from  the  house." 

"But,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  he  could  have  known  nothing 
about  it!  Miss  Macallan  had  arranged  to  pay  her 
visit  to  Hampstead  before  I  had  Mr.  Carr's  note, 
saying  he  would  come  to-day." 

"Ha!  He  wrote  to  make  the  appointment  then?" 

"Yes,  I  asked  him  to  write.  I  should  have  been 
so  vexed  to  miss  him.  Why  do  you  question  me  in 
this  strange  way?    Why  are  you  displeased?" 

There  was  a  degree  of  quiet  dignity  in  May's 
look  and  manner  which  recalled  Ogilvie  to  common- 
sense  and  self-control. 

"Forgive  me.  May,"  he  said,  walking  towards  the 
door  and  back  again.  "I  have  been  hasty,  perhaps, 
but  an  inexperienced  girl  like  yourself,  especially 
one  so  divested  of  natural  protectors,  needs  to  be 
extra  careful  of  her  conduct,  and — and  of  the  sort 
of  men  she  admits  to  her  intimacy.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Carr  is  a  bad  man,  as  men  go,  but  I 
don't  want  him  to  boast  that  you  received  him 
alone!" 

"Mr.  Carr  boast  of  being  received  by  me!" 
repeated  May,  with  a  natural  unaffected  laugh.  "I 
hope  he  will  have  some  better  reason  for  boasting, 
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— if  he  ever  boasts,  which  I  do  not  think  he 
does." 

"You  have  a  high  opinion  of  Carr?"  returned 
Ogilvie,  leaning  his  shoulder  against  the  end  of  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  hers  as  if  he 
would  read  her  thoughts. 

May  met  them  fully;  the  suspicion  they  expressed 
nerved  her  to  bear  his  gaze,  as  she  could  not  have 
done  had  they  questioned  her  tenderly. 

"I  do  not  know  Mr.  Carr  well  enough  to  have 
any  distinct  opinion  about  him,  but  he  is  nice  and 
kind,  and  has  a  pleasant,  frank,  youthful  air  that  I 
like;  but  probably  I  shall  never  see  him  again." 

"Why  not?  he  will  no  doubt  return  to  London, 
and  equally  without  doubt  call  upon  you." 

"I  do  not  think  he  will,  when  you  have  so  plainly 
shown  him  that  you  do  not  wish  it." 

"Did  I?"  said  Ogilvie,  amazed  at  the  composure 
of  her  tone.  "Well,  I  do  710 1  wish  him  to  come  here 
— it  is  much  better  he  should  not.  A  man  like  him, 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  every  whim,  with  a  huge 
fortune, — it  is  incongruous,  it  is  unfit." 

"Why?"  asked  May,  very  quietly.  "What  are 
his  whims  or  his  fortune  to  me?  I  only  know  him 
as  a  friendly  stranger,  who  can  never  go  out  of  my 
life  because  he  never  came  into  it!  Why  do  you 
trouble  yourself  about  him?  If  you  think  it  worth 
while  to  ask  me  not  to  receive  Mr.  Carr,  I  will  not 
see  him.  I  do  not  care  to  vex  my  best  friend  for 
the  sake  of  a  mere  acquaintance,  only  I  will  not  be 
rude  to  him." 
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Ogilvie  paused  before  he  replied.  He  had  rarely 
felt  so  annoyed  with  himself.  He  felt  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  shown  his  hand  dangerously  at  least; 
had  May  been  more  experienced  and  worldly  she 
would  have  seen  a  good  deal  too  much. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  ward,  for  the  confidence 
you  show  in  me;  I  think  I  deserve  it,"  he  said,  at 
length,  in  a  deliberate  voice.  "You  must  remember 
there  are  many  social  matters  which  men  understand 
better  than  women,  even  experienced  women,  which 
you  cannot  claim  to  be!  Yes,  May,  I  believe  I  am 
your  best  friend.  I  do  not  think  any  one  else  takes 
the  profound  interest  in  you  that  I  do;  give  me  your 
complete  trust  in  return,  I  ask  no  more." 

"You  have  it,  you  know  you  have,"  murmured 
May;  there  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice  that  sent  a 
thrill  through  his  veins.  Last  week  she  would  have 
seconded  her  words  by  holding  out  her  hand  to  him ; 
to-day  something  forbade  the  action. 

But  Ogilvie  settled  the  matter  by  taking  the  chill 
little  hand  in  one  of  his,  and  then  laying  the  other 
over  it.  "You  are  cold,"  he  said,  pressing  it  closely 
and  tenderly,  "and  I  have  annoyed  you;  you  think 
me  suspicious  and  ill-tempered." 

"I  think  you  are  unjust,"  she  said,  "but  it  is  not 
of  much  consequence;  only  do  not  be  cross  again, 
it  makes  me  unhappy." 

A  quick,  deep  sigh  heaved  Ogilvie's  breast.  "God 
knows,  I  only  ask  to  make  you  happy,"  he  said,  in 
a  low,  deep  tone. 

"Well,  so  far,  you  have  succeeded,"  she  returned. 
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with  a  smiling  upward  glance,  as  she  gently  with- 
drew her  hand. 

"Now,"  she  resumed,  "tell  me  of  your  visit  to 
the  great  man;  is  Lord  Shelbourne  going  to  send 
you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth?" 

"Well,  no;  nor  should  I  have  gone  if  he  had.  I 
would  rather  quit  the  service  than  quit  England  just 
now.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  work  before  me.  The 
Government  has  got  hold  of  a  lot  of  papers  in 
Russian  which  may  be  of  importance;  so,  instead  of 
giving  them  to  the  ordinary  interpreters,  I  am  to 
have  the  honour  of  deciphering  and  translating  them. 
There!  there  is  another  state  secret  for  you  to  keep. 
You  see  you  had  better  know  as  little  as  possible  of 
me  and  my  movements." 

"I  never  do!"  said  May,  while  her  heart  beat 
fast  as  the  question  arose  in  her  mind,  "Can  it  be 
possible  that  he  stays  in  England  for  my  sake?" 
and  this  possibility  sent  a  wave  of  roseate  colour  for 
one  fleeting  moment  over  life  in  all  its  aspects. 

"No!"  returned  Ogilvie.  "I  know  you  do  not. 
A  woman — I  prefer  calling  you  a  woman,  young  as 
you  are — a  woman  who  is  absolutely  safe,  and  there 
are  some,  though  they  are  rare,  is  the  most  delicious 
friend  in  the  world — and  the  most  useful." 

"I  should  like  to  play  mouse  to  your  lion  in  the 
toils,  though  not  even  for  that  gratification  would  I 
wish  you  to  be  in  difficulties,"  said  May,  who  was 
once  more  at  her  ease  and  happy. 

Ogilvie  did  not  reply. 
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May,  who  had  taken  up  some  needlework,  plied 
her  needle  in  silence. 

"I  suppose  Miss  Macallan  would  think  me  very 
remiss  if  I  did  not  come  and  see  her  to-morrow?" 

"I  am  sure  she  would." 

"Then  I  will  come  after  luncheon,  and  after- 
wards, if  it  is  fine,  we — we  will  go  somewhere.  Then 
I  must  hear  you  sing,  for,"  looking  at  his  watch,  "I 
must  go  back  to  every-day  life."  A  little  more  talk 
of  the  Conroys  and  what  Mr.  Conroy  had  said  of  his 
wife's  health  when  Ogilvie  had  met  him  that  morning 
in  Whitehall,  and  he  took  his  leave. 

"We  are  as  fast  friends  as  ever,  are  we  not, 
May?  You  forgive  me  for  fancpng  you  had  any 
leaven  of  that  infernal  coquetry  which  degrades  and 
destroys  most  women?" 

"I  forgive  you,  certainly.  But  whether  I  have 
any  coquetry  in  me  neither  you  nor  I  know.  It  has 
never  been  called  forth." 

"Do  you  know  you  sometimes  startle  me  by 
suggesting  that  I  by  no  means  know  you  thoroughly 
yet." 

"Well,  I  think  you  do.    Good-bye,  till  to-morrow." 

It  was  a  dry,  clear  evening,  and  Ogilvie  walked 
quickly  towards  town,  as  no  hansom  presented  itself 
for  some  little  time.  He  was  glad  of  a  few  minutes' 
thought  to  examine  his  position,  for  he  had  been 
profoundly  mortified  by  his  outi  sudden  failure 
under  fire,  as  he  considered  his  loss  of  self-control. 
And  for  what?  He  now  felt  convinced  that  May  was 
also  absolutely  innocent  of  any  coquetry  or  design 
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as  regarded  Carr.  What  a  fool  he  had  made  of 
himself! 

"I  have  staked  more  than  I  intended  on  this 
game,"  he  said  to  himself,  "but  it  is  intensely 
interesting.  How  I  am  ever  to  do  without  this 
tender  shadowy  'friendship,'  I  don't  exactly  see. 
Yet  the  whole  affair  bristles  with  difficulties.  May 
is  no  common-place  woman.  I  doubt  if  any  one 
save  herself  can  throw  dust  in  her  eyes.  Will  she 
play  dustman  in  my  favour?  I  dare  not  make  love 
to  her  yet,  and  she  seems  perfectly  content  with  the 
dummy  of  friendship.  Until  I  feel  sure  that  she  is 
in  love  with  me,  I  dare  not  show  my  hand;  even  if 
she  is, — and  with  all  my  experience  I  cannot  tell, — 
it  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  bring  her  into  my 
views.  This  infernal  good-looking  bushranger  turn- 
ing up  too!  It  was  enough  to  unsteady  any  man's 
nerve  to  see  him  bending  over  her — and  think  of  his 
advantages!  Young,  wealthy,  undazzled  by  European 
life,  with  his  quixotic  ideas,  he  is  quite  capable  of 
marrying  her,  and  carrying  her  off  to  a  soulless  life 
among  the  kangaroos.  But  love  or  no  love,  I  think 
I  have  influence  enough  to  stop  that.  Well,  patience 
and  coolness  shall  carry  the  day,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken." Here  an  empty  hansom  came  up;  Ogilvie 
hailed  it,  jumped  in,  and  rolled  away  to  his  rooms  in 
Duke  Street. 

This  momentary  sprinkling  on  the  glowing  warmth 
of  their  friendship  seemed  to  have  only  served  to 
draw  May  and  her  guardian  closer.  Time  sped  on 
tranquilly  and  happily. 
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If  Ogilvie  came  less  frequently  to  Granby  Road, 
he  managed  to  stay  longer  when  he  did  come.  He 
seemed  to  have  more  orders  for  private  boxes  than  ever. 

The  Conroys  were  for  two  days  in  town,  about 
the  middle  of  December,  two  days  which  May 
passed  almost  completely  with  Frances  and  her 
mother,  finding  both  as  kind  and  interested  in  her- 
self as  ever,  and  Frances  more  sympathetic  than 
May  had  ever  known  her  before. 

Mrs.  Conroy,  though  anxious  to  get  some  warm, 
sunny,  winter  place,  was  not  worse  than  usual,  and 
both  mother  and  daughter  spoke  cheerfully  of  re- 
turning in  the  spring  and  taking  May  back  with 
them  to  the  Chase. 

Both  deeply  regretted  that  Ogilvie  had  been 
obliged  to  run  down  to  Yorkshire  for  a  couple  of 
days  just  when  they  came  to  town. 

It  was  a  rush  altogether,  that  brief  spell  of  inter- 
course, and  May  felt  terribly  lonely  when  she  had 
bid  them  good-bye  at  Charing  Cross  and  returned 
to  the  desolate  rigidity  of  Miss  Macallan's  solidly 
furnished  dwelling. 

But  the  day  after,  Ogilvie  appeared  in  the  even- 
ing and  made  himself  delightfully  agreeable  both  to 
May  and  to  Miss  Macallan,  after  which  came  a  spell 
of  peaceful  monotony,  which  to  May  was  anything 
but  monotonous. 

Meanwhile,  the  Fates  spun  diligently  the  humble 
web  of  May's  destiny,  intertwining  many  side  issues 
in  its  meshes. 

***** 
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Carr  did  not  return  directly  to  Paris.  He  found 
an  Australian  friend  who  persuaded  him  to  run 
down  to  Torquay,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  short 
stay  there  that  Carr  made  his  way  across  the 
Channel. 

Madame  Falk  had  had  only  one  short  letter 
from  May  since  Carr's  visit  to  her.  In  this  she  ex- 
pressed her  great  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  and 
thanked  her  kind  friend  for  her  useful  present  of 
gloves. 

Busy  as  she  was,  Madame  Falk  had  had  no  time 
to  answer,  or  even  to  wonder  at  Carr's  silence, 
though  he  had  promised  to  write,  and  this  particular 
afternoon  on  which  the  story  returns  to  her  her  pen 
was  galloping  at  hot  speed  towards  the  end  of  a 
letter  to  be  finished  and  despatched  by  five  o'clock. 
Absorbed  though  she  was,  her  attention  was  caught 
by  voices  in  the  vestibule. 

"But  Madame  is  occupied,  monsieur,  I  must  not 
disturb  her,"  she  heard  Adrienne  say,  in  firm  ac- 
cents. 

"Miss  Barton,  then?"  returned  a  male  voice. 

"Is  gone  out,  monsieur." 

"May  I  sit  down  and  wait?" 

"Yes,  of  course  you  can!"  cried  Madame  Falk, 
bursting  out  upon  the  interlocutors.  "My  dear  Mr. 
Carr,  if  you  will  wait  twenty  minutes  in  the  salon 
without  a  fire,  1  shall  be  quite  free.  Here  are 
cigarettes,  and  papers,  and  books.  I  am  dying  to 
talk  to  you,  but  I  must  get  my  letter  off  first — no, 
keep  on  your  overcoat." 
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"And  I  am  dying  to  talk  to  you!  Yes,  of  course 
I  will  wait." 

Madame  Falk  opened  the  door  of  the  salon, 
thrust  Carr  into  it,  and  retired  to  her  own  den  al- 
most before  he  had  finished  speaking. 

Carr  waited  patiently;  he  smoked  two  or  three 
cigarettes,  skimmed  three  or  four  papers,  and  had 
looked  at  the  title  page  of  a  yellow-covered  novel, 
when  Madame  Falk's  cheery,  pleasant  voice  called 
to  him  from  the  inner  room: 

"You  must  be  cold!  If  you  don't  mind  a  scene 
of  confusion,  come  in  here." 

Carr  obeyed. 

"I  was  well  used  to  confusion  once,"  he  said, 
smiling  as  he  drew  a  chair  facing  Madame  Falk. 
"I  hadn't  the  luck  to  be  brought  up  with  any  women 
about  me.  I  don't  remember  my  mother;  I  fancy 
it  is  a  great  loss,  makes  a  fellow  rather  rugged." 

"You  are  not  rugged,"  she  returned,  as  she  tied 
up  and  sealed  her  packet.  "Here,  Adrienne,"  to  the 
bonne,  who  came  in  obedience  to  her  hand-bell. 
"Take  this  to  the  post  at  once.  Now,  thank  Heaven, 
I  am  free  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  can  enjoy  a 
good  long  gossip,  if  you  will  so  far  indulge  me." 

"You  cannot  enjoy  it  more  than  I  shall;  I  sup- 
pose you  want  to  hear  all  about  Miss  Riddell?  First 
of  all,  here  is  a  parcel  for  you,"  and  he  presented 
one  done  up  in  brown  paper.  "It  has  been  in  my 
portmanteau  for  more  thai;  a  fortnight." 

Madame  Falk  thanked  him  and  laid  it  aside. 

"I   found   the    young    lady   looking    remarkably 
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well;  in  fact,  I  did  not  think  her  pretty  before;  nor 
is  she  exactly  pretty,  but  there  is  something  charm- 
ing in  her  face,  something  uncommon,  and,  by  Jove! 
what  expressive  eyes  she  has!  She  was  uncommonly 
pleased  to  see  me.  Oh!  I  am  not  conceited,"  for 
Madame  Falk  smiled;  "I  don't  suppose  it  was  for 
my  own  sake,  but  to  talk  about  you  and  Miss 
Barton,  and  a  little  woman  I  have  seen  here." 

"I  know, — Mademoiselle  Perret,"  put  in  Madame 
Falk. 

"Then  the  lady  she  is  living  with  came  in,  which 
was  a  great  nuisance,"  continued  Carr,  "for  we  were 
getting  on  splendidly.  Miss  Riddell  is  less  shy,  less 
silent  than  she  used  to  be,  and  I  felt  quite  at  home 
with  her.  This  lady,  a  Miss  Macallan,  seems  a  for- 
midable female;  she  is  head  and  shoulders  over 
you,  and  has  not  an  ounce  of  unnecessary  flesh;  she 
has  a  sort  of  iron  jaw  and  high  cheek-bones — alto- 
gether a  hard,  obstinate-looking  woman,  with  a  voice 
to  match.  It  seems  she's  a  relation  of  Ogilvie's,  and 
from  the  way  she  talked  you  could  see  that  she 
considers  him  the  biggest  man  living." 

"I  am  afraid  poor  dear  May  cannot  be  happy 
or  comfortable  with  such  a  woman!"  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame Falk. 

"She's  not  z/z/happy,  I  feel  sure,"  returned  Carr, 
with  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  con- 
juring up  May's  face  before  him. 

"No,  she  is  not  unhappy,  and  I  don't  think  that 
dour-looking  employer  of  hers  would  venture  to  offend 
a  protegee  of  Ogilvie's,  but  she'd  like  to  be  living  with 
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you.  The  house  she  is  in  is  dull  and  square  and 
bare,  though  it  is  handsomely  furnished,  but  the 
only  pleasant  looking  thing  in  it — after  Miss  Riddell 
herself — is  a  rosy-cheeked  young  servant.  The 
old  lady  was  fairly  civil,  and  dying  to  know  all 
about  me." 

"It  must  be  most  depressing  to  May  to  live  in 
such  a  house,"  ejaculated  Madame  Falk.  "I  must 
persuade  her  to  take  a  holiday  and  come  over 
to  us." 

"Yes,  do,  Madame  Falk!"  he  cried.  "I  wanted 
her  to  come  back  with  me,  but " 

"Of  course  she  would  not,"  she  interrupted.  "It 
would  not  do,  here  at  least." 

"Then  I  had  another  talk  with  lier;  I  forgot  your 
package  the  first  time,  so  I  went  again.  The  old 
Gorgon  was  out,  and  I  was  shown  up  to  the  drawing- 
room.  It  is  a  trifle  less  ghastly  than  the  salle-a- 
manger.  Then  there  was  a  piano  and  a  good  fire; 
so  we  talked  at  a  great  pace, — anyway  I  did, — -and 
she  sang  me  a  song  without  any  fuss  or  trouble, 
and  very  sweetly  she  sang.  It  seems  Ogilvie  wishes 
her  to  learn,  that  she  may  teach  hereafter  if  neces- 
sary." 

"Very  considerate  of  him,"  remarked  Madame 
Falk. 

"Perhaps,"  returned  Carr  in  a  rather  discon- 
tented tone.  "I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  1  never 
liked  Ogilvie;  there  is  something  inscrutable  about 
him." 

Found  Wanting.   II.  6  • 
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"Well,  yes,  a  little;  but  I  must  say  he  has  been 
so  wonderfully  kind  about  May,  not  at  all  what  one 
could  have  expected." 

"I  had  just  gone  over  to  the  piano  to  ask  for 
another  song,  when  the  door  opened  and  Ogilvie 
came  in,  stopping  for  half  a  second,  looking  as  black 
as  thunder." 

"Why?"   asked  Madame  Falk,  opening  her  eyes. 

"Because  he  found  me  there!" 

"Oh!  impossible!" 

"I  only  know  he  gave  me  a  flash  of  his  eyes, 
that  might  have  been  followed  by  a  spring  at  my 
throat,  from  their  expression.  I  only  wish  he'd  have 
tried  it!  Of  course  it  was  a  mere  lightning  glimpse 
of  hell !  then  he  was  as  cool  and  polite  as  ever,  and 
made  suitable  conversation  with  great  ease,  but  he 
hardly  noticed  Miss  Riddell,  and  she  did  not  seem 
quite  at  her  ease.  Then  when  I  offered  to  call  again 
for  your  little  packet  there,  he  said  it  would  be  sent 
to  me,  in  a  tone  which  forbade  me  to  return.  I  am 
pretty  sure  he  rules  that  nice  young  creature  with  a 
rod  of  iron." 

"My  dear  Mr.  Carr,  you  exaggerate!  May  is 
quite  fond  of  him." 

"She  may  be,  but  the  little  scene  made  a 
deucedly  unpleasant  impression  on  me,  and  things  I 
have  heard  said  have  come  back  to  my  mind." 

"What  things?"  interrupted  Madame  Falk. 
"Against  Ogilvie?" 

"No;  not  against  any  one  in  particular,  but  I 
wish  you  would  ask  May  Riddell  to  come  and  stay 
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with  you;  she  would  be  better  with  you  than  with 
any  one  else." 

"I  should  greatly  like  to  have  her,  and  to  treat 
her  as  a  daughter,  but,  Mr.  Carr,  she  would  never 
consent  to  live  on  my  bounty,  and  without  any 
special  training  it  would  be  long  before  she  could 
find  such  remunerative  employment  here  as  she 
has  in  London,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  dis- 
oblige Mr.  Ogilvie." 

"You  have  all  let  Ogilvie  get  too  tight  a  grip  of 
you,"  cried  Carr,  impatiently;  then,  unconsciously 
taking  a  sheet  of  scribbled  paper,  he  began  to  fold 
and  unfold  it  with  long,  bony,  brown  hands.  "There 
need  be  no  difficulty  about  Miss  Riddell  coming  to 
stay  with  you,"  he  said,  nervously,  looking  away  from 
his  interlocutor. 

"More  than  you  think,"  she  returned.  "I  am 
quite  sure  May  would  not  quit  London  without  Mr. 
Ogilvie's  full  permission." 

"What!"  said  Carr,  throwing  away  his  paper  and 
gazing  at  Madame  Falk  with  earnest,  questioning 
eyes.  "Do  you  think  he  has  acquired  such  influence 
over  her?" 

"That  is  not  exactly  the  way  to  put  it.  She  cer- 
tainly owes  him  some  degree  of  deference  to  his 
wishes,  considering  all  he  has  done  for  her.  You 
seem  very  much  impressed  by  your  meeting  with  Mr. 
Ogilvie.  Tell  me  what  you  fear.  You  have  made 
me  quite  uncomfortable." 

"What  I  fear?"  he  repeated  slowly;  "I  scarcely 
know.     It  is  a  sort  of  dim  distrust, — a  kind  of,  per- 
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haps  unreasonable,  conviction  that  this  guardianship 
business  will  not  end  happily  for  May — I  mean  Miss 
Riddell "  he  stopped. 

"You  are  speaking  out  all  you  think  you  fore- 
see," said  Madame  Falk,  thoughtfully.  "But  I  fancy 
I  can  understand  you,  and  I  do  not  think  you  are 
right.  Ogilvie  is  a  cool-headed  man  of  the  world, 
entirely  taken  up  with  ambition  and  business.  It  has 
chanced  that,  being  accidentally  present  at  Mr.  Rid- 
dell's  death,  he  is  struck  and  touched  by  the  sad 
position  of  the  desolate  orphan,  and  the  sensation  of 
pity  is  new  and  interesting,  so  he  befriends  her;  but 
he  will  be  sent  somewhere,  or  marry.  May  will  find 
employment,  perhaps  near  me,  and  the  present  tie 
between  them  will  wear  away,  leaving  only  a  kindly 
memory  behind.  But  I  am  personally  gratified  by 
your  friendly  interest  in  my  dear  young  friend." 

"Yes,  she  interests  me." 

"I  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  resumed  Madame 
Falk.  "I  will  ask  her  to  pay  me  a  visit  before 
Easter,  fixing  the  date  and  making  a  point  of  it. 
She  will  come,  I  am  sure,  and  I  shall  learn  more 
from  her  own  lips  than  from  anything  else." 

"I  hope  you  may.  Yes,  do  ask  her.  I  shall  be 
in  Paris  then,  I  think,  and  we'll  have  some  coro- 
berrys." 

"Some  what?"  repeated  Madame  Falk. 

"Coroberrys,- — Australian  for  'high  jinks.'" 

"Thank  you.  And  did  you  see  Mrs.  Conroy  and 
Frances?" 

"No.    They  were  away  in  the  South  of  England. 
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Audeley  Chase  is  a  delightful  house, — an  ideal  Eng- 
lish country  home.  When  shall  we  have  anything 
like  it  in  Australia?" 

"Pray  remember  how  many  centuries  it  took  to 
create  English  homes." 

"True.     Then  we  started  half-way." 

"Yes,  but  you  carried  weight,  in  the  shape  of 
new  and  difficult  conditions." 

"Yes,  and  we  must  develop  on  different  lines." 

"Nothing  can  be  secured  without  paying  a  price," 
concluded  Madame  Falk,  who  had  been  "sorting" 
her  papers  while  she  spoke. 

"I  fear  I  have  trespassed  too  long,"  said  Carr, 
rising. 

"By  no  means.  I  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  all  you  have  said." 

"And  you  will  be  sure  to  ask  Miss  Riddell  over 
in  February  or  March?" 

"You  may  be  sure  I  shall.  I  am  a  good  deal 
more  anxious  to  see  her  than  you  can  be." 

"Will  you  and  Miss  Barton  do  me  the  honour  of 
dining  with  me  at  the  Cafe  Bignon  any  day  that 
suits  you?" 

"Many  thanks.     We  shall  be  very  pleased." 

"I  will  call  to-morrow  to  learn  what  date  you 
have  fixed." 

They  shook  hands,  and  Carr  turned  to  leave  the 
room.  As  he  did  so  he  was  face  to  face  with  the 
two  photographs  which  hung  opposite  Madame  Falk's 
accustomed  seat. 

The  light  from  a  window  which  partially  faced 
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them  showed  them  clearly,  for  it  was  still  early 
afternoon  on  a  bright,  clear  day.  Carr  stopped  short, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  portrait  of  the  man. 

"Who  is  that?"  he  asked,  abruptly.  His  voice 
showed  that  he  was  moved  to  forgetfulness  of  con- 
ventional etiquette. 

"That,"  said  Madame  Falk,  in  a  low  tone,  and 
pausing  after  the  first  word,  "is  the  likeness  of  my 
late  husband." 

"Your  husband!"  cried  Carr.  "That  cannot  be! 
It  is  the  portrait — it  must  be  the  portrait  of  my 
father,  only  younger-looking  than  I  remember  him 
twenty  years  ago!" 

"For  Heaven's  sake!"  said  Madame  Falk,  in  a 
distressed  voice,  "do  not  tear  open  old  wounds! 
That  is  my  poor  husband  as  he  was  a  year  before  I 
lost  him." 

"And  to  me  it  seems  as  certainly  my  father, 
whom  I  vividly  remember,  for  I  was  his  constant 
companion  till  I  was  ten  years  old,  when  he  died. 
What  does  it  all  mean?" 

"It  is  an  accidental  likeness.  It  can  be  nothing 
more,"  said  Madame  Falk.  "My  husband  was  lost 
at  sea.  He  never  reached  land.  There  can  be  no 
connection  between  his  portrait  and  the  father  you 
remember."  She  sat  down  as  she  spoke,  and  to  her 
own  surprise  found  herself  trembling  from  head  to 
foot. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
ON    THE    TRACK. 

Carr  was  greatly  upset  by  the  evident  emotion 
of  Madame  Falk.  It  seemed  cruel  and  ill-bred  to 
press  any  enquiries  upon  her,  yet  he  was  burning  for 
further  information. 

"Pray  forgive  me  for  disturbing  you,"  he  said. 
"I  fear  it  must  seem  intrusive  on  my  part  question- 
ing you  about  your  pictures,  but  I  was  so  startled,  so 
struck  by  the  likeness  I  recognised,  that  the  words 
had  passed  my  lips  before  I  could  stop  them.  If  it 
distresses  you  I  shall  say  no  more;  perhaps  some 
other  day  you  will  allow  me " 

"Ah,  no!"  she  interrupted.  "Let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead.  I  do  not  wish  to  think  that  picture 
can  by  any  possibility  resemble  your  father, — strange 
that  at  this  distance  of  time  the  old  pain  should 
thrill  me.  No,  my  dear  young  friend,  let  us  not 
speak  on  this  matter  again;  it  would  do  you  no 
good;  on  the  contrary,  it  might  open  your  eyes  to 
possible  wrong  and  sorrow  if  the  portrait  proved  to 
be  that  of  your  father.  No,  Mr.  Carr,  do  not  speak 
of  it  again." 

"I  will  of  course  obey  you,"  he  said,  slowly,  his 
eyes   fixed  on   the   photograph.     "I  will   leave   you 
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now.  But  do  not  punish  my  thoughtless  outspoken- 
ness by  forbidding  me  to  come  again." 

"No;  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,"  said  Madame  Falk,  kindly  and  cordially, 
"though  I  will  let  you  go  now,  and  you  may  be  sure 
I  shall  write  to  May  and  settle  about  her  coming 
here.  You  have  made  me  just  a  little  uncomfortable 
about  Ogilvie,  unnecessarily  so,  I  am  sure."  She 
spoke  more  in  her  usual  tone,  but  evidently  by  an 
effort.  Carr  therefore  shook  hands  cordially  with  her 
and  went  away,  descending  the  stairs  slowly  and 
thoughtfully. 

"It  is  all  very  curious,"  he  thought,  for  he  too 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  sight  of  his  father's 
well-remembered  features.  He  had  been  passionately 
attached  to  the  only  parent  he  had  ever  known,  and 
had  had  a  strange  lonely  boyhood,  the  only  com- 
panion of  a  gloomy,  irritable  man,  who  was  rough 
and  stern  to  every  one  save  his  son.  His  early  re- 
collections presented  him  with  a  picture  of  wild 
open-air  hfe,  among  horses  and  cattle,  hills  and  pas- 
ture. His  home  was  a  rude  log  hut  on  a  farm  or 
ranche,  at  some  distance  from  a  cluster  of  buildings 
of  the  same  description,  only  larger  and  better.  This 
farm  was  not  his  father's.  The  "boss"  was  an  older 
man,  rough  and  masterful  too,  but  his  roughness  was 
more  rugged  than  coarse.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
some  importance,  nevertheless,  and  often  went  away 
with  the  boss  on  expeditions,  and  held  long  discus- 
sions with  him. 

The  boss  had  a  wife  who  seemed  to  Carr  very 
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old,  in  those  childish  days,  but  there  were  no  chil- 
dren to  play  with  him.  The  lady  boss  was  wonder- 
fully good  to  him,  and  made  cakes  and  pies  for  his 
delectation,  and  was  always  wanting  him  to  stay  with 
her,  yet  he  was  an  ungrateful  toad  and  did  not  care 
to  be  with  his  benefactress.  His  greatest  pleasure 
was  to  have  lessons  with  his  father,  who  in  the  winter 
evenings  taught  him  regularly.  Then  came  bad 
times,  disease  got  among  the  cattle,  and  fever  seized 
the  men. 

Among  them,  Carr's  father.  He  was  terribly  ill 
and  delirious,  and  then — the  child  had  no  father! 

The  boss  and  his  wife  were  very  good  to  him. 
He  became  their  son.  By  and  by  they  broke  up 
their  establishment, — things  were  all  going  wrong. 
Then  various  pictures  came  out  of  memory's  store- 
house, more  or  less  blurred  and  faded  by  the  fanning 
of  Time's  sombre  pinions.  A  big  city — a  glorious 
panorama  of  mountain  and  sea.  Long  days  on  board 
ship — delightful  sailors  who  let  him  skin  his  hands 
playing  with  rough  tarry  ropes — the  grandeur  of 
wide  ocean  raging  under  the  scourge  of  the  storm- 
fiend — such  were  the  pictures  which  swept  over 
Carr's  mental  field  of  vision,  as  he  wandered  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  that  beautiful  city,  perhaps  the 
most  graceful  product  of  civilisation  in  Europe.  He 
had  not  thought  of  his  early  rough  life  for  many  a 
day,  and  now,  that  photograph  had  brought  it  all 
before  his  eyes  so  freshly. 

He  must — he  would — find  out  all  about  it,  yet 
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he  did  not  want  to  annoy  Madame  Falk  or  cause 
her  pain. 

The  expression  of  her  face  as  she  begged  him 
not  to  open  old  wounds  came  back  to  him.  It  ex- 
pressed infinite  sorrow. 

He  had  a  great  regard  for  Madame  Falk.  There 
was  a  tone  of  wholesome  strength — of  sound  com- 
mon sense — in  her  air  and  conversation  that  made 
her  a  most  agreeable  companion  to  Carr.  He  had 
profound  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  her  nature,  and 
would  have  (he  knew  not  why)  trusted  his  life  to 
her  simple  promise.  No,  he  would  not  pain  or 
annoy  her,  but  he  would  find  out  something  about 
that  picture, — he  must,  he  could  not  rest  till  he 
had.  But  how?  Looking  round  for  ways  and  means 
to  carry  out  this  determination  he  thought  of  Miss 
Barton. 

Of  this  lady  he  had  not  quite  so  high  an  opinion 
as  of  her  cousin  and  partner, — she  amused  him, 
however,  and  he  shrewdly  surmised  that  profit  of 
any  kind  was  not  without  its  importance  in  her  eyes. 
It  would,  however,  be  shabby  to  pump  her  behind 
Madame  Falk's  back,  yet  the  matter  was  very  im- 
portant to  him, — suppose  he  turned  out  some  rela- 
tion to  them?  suppose — his  brown  cheek  flushed — 
suppose  his  father  had  deserted  Madame  Falk  and 
married  his  (Carr's)  mother  under  some  other  name? 
True,  his  present  appellation  was  that  of  the  friendly 
boss  who  had  adopted  him;  he  scarcely  knew  what 
his  own  had  been,  he  rather  believed  it  had  been 
the   same   as   his   own  Christian   name.     It  was  all 
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very  puzzling.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  it 
alone,  rather  than  unravel  the  mystery  only  to  find 
the  bar  sinister  on  his  scutcheon?  He  would  wait 
and  see. 

At  this  point  in  his  reflections  his  progress  was 
arrested  by  M.  Dupont,  who  greeted  him  cordially, 
and  informed  him  that  Madame  Zavadoskoi  had 
arrived  in  Paris  for  the  winter,  and  poured  forth 
many  enquiries  for  their  mutual  friends.  He  himself 
had  been  in  America — had  enjoyed  his  visit, — but 
— heavens!  how  good  it  was  to  be  once  more  in  the 
city  of  cities.  Having  taken  a  turn  with  him  on  the 
Boulevards,  Carr  called  a  fiacre,  and  went  away  to 
leave  his  card  on  Madame  Zavadoskoi. 

On  her  side  Madame  Falk  had  been  greatly 
shaken  by  Carr's  abrupt  questions, — not  that  she 
believed  there  was  more  than  an  accidental  resem- 
blance between  her  lost  husband's  picture  and  the 
young  man's  father. 

She  was  generally  successful  in  keeping  bitter 
memories  at  bay.  To  her,  defeat  and  unhappiness 
meant  destruction,  —  she  could  not  fret  and  live! 
Hope  was  strong  within  her.  Hope  had  kept  her 
up  at  first  under  her  cruel  trials,  and  then  just  in- 
dignation had  flamed  out  to  keep  the  springs  of  her 
vitality  warm  and  in  motion.  Time  brought  many 
new  lights  by  which  to  view  her  husband's  conduct; 
her  final  conviction  being  that,  for  the  moment,  fierce 
jealousy  had  destroyed  the  balance  of  his  reason, 
and,  before  he  could  recover  it,  "he  had  gone  down 
into  the  grave  where  all  things  are  forgotten;"  and 
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her  sweet  boy,  ah!  it  was  too  cruel  to  rob  her  of 
him!  that  was  the  strongest  proof  of  temporary  in- 
sanity. She  thanked  God  for  this  beUef,  which 
brought  her  that  blessed  balm, — the  power  to  for- 
give! Was  it — could  it  be  possible  that  her  half- 
insane  husband,  escaping  the  perils  of  the  deep,  to 
which  his  baby-boy  had  probably  succumbed,  had 
found  another  companion, — the  mother  of  Carr? — 
that  he  was  right  in  his  recognition?  The  idea  did 
not  rouse  in  her  any  indignation. — It  was  so  long 
ago — quite  five-and-twenty  years — that  it  all  seemed 
to  have  happened  in  another  life.  If  he  had  lived, 
it  was  not  improbable  that  he  had  formed  some 
such  connection.  But  these  were  dreams, — mere 
dreams. 

By  the  time  Miss  Barton  had  returned  to  dinner 
Madame  Falk  was  quite  herself,  though  the  sharp 
eyes  of  her  loving,  but  domineering,  friend  detected 
something  not  exactly  normal  in  her  looks. 

"What's  the  matter,  Esther?  You  are  as  white 
as  paper,  and  your  eyes  are  quite  dark  underneath. 
Have  you  had  a  touch  of  neuralgia,  hey?"  she  asked 
as  she  sent  away  her  soup-plate. 

"No,  nothing  whatever.  I  have  been  fairly  free 
from  that  fiend,  neuralgia,  this  winter.  Will  you  take 
some  lapin  en  gibelotte  or  rognons?"  And  the  com- 
fortable little  dinner  went  on,  interspersed  with  scraps 
of  talk  and  bits  of  gossip. 

After  a  pause  of  some  duration,  as  Adrienne 
carried  away  the  last  dish,  and  as  Madame  Falk 
handed  the  roast  chestnuts  to  her  cousin,  she  said, — 
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"Mr.  Carr  paid  me  a  long  visit  to-day.  He  told 
me  all  about  May,  who  seems  very  well  placed.  By 
the  way,  how  old  would  you  take  Carr  to  be?" 

"Well, — let  me  see.  He  is  old-looking  for  twenty- 
five,  or  young-looking  for  twenty-seven;  I  am  sure 
he  is  not  twenty-eight." 

"I  should  not  think  him  so  much;  but  you  are 
a  better  judge  than  I  am,  Sarah." 

"I  don't  know.  There  is  something  boyish  about 
him.  Then,  any  one  may  be  boyish  when  they  are 
free  from  care,  as  he  is,  lucky  fellow.  And  what 
report  did  he  give  of  May?" 

"A  very  good  one.  She  is  living  with  one  of 
those  rich,  eccentric  old  maids  who  seem  to  abound 
in  England,  and  who  is  very  fond  of  her;  still  it 
must  be  a  dull  life.  He  met  Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  is 
some  relative  to  this  Miss  Macallan.  I  don't  think 
he  likes  Ogilvie." 

"No?    Why  doesn't  he  like  him,  Esther?" 

"I  cannot  tell;  but  he  is  disposed  to  think  that 
Ogilvie  exercises  too  much  authority  or  influence,  or 
both,  over  May." 

"Oh,  pooh,  nonsense!"  A  pause,  then  abruptly: 
"I  say,  Esther,  do  you  think  Mr.  Carr  has  any  fancy 
for  our  young  friend?" 

"No;  certainly  not.  I  wish,  Sarah,  you  would 
not  allow  yourself  to  think  in  such  a  commonplace 
groove.  I  hate  that  tendency  to  fancy  all  young 
men  and  women  must  fall  in  love  with  each  other." 

"Well,  they  very  often  do." 

"At   all   events,   I  do  not  think  Mr.  Carr  is  in- 
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dined  that  way.  He  is  kind  and  friendly,  that 
is  all." 

"All  I  can  say,  Esther,  I  wish  it  were  a  little 
more.  Just  think  what  a  match  it  would  be  for 
May!" 

"I  am  going  to  ask  her  here  for  the  Easter  holi- 
days, and  mind,  Sarah,  you  never  let  a  syllable  drop 
that  could  suggest  such  an  idea  to  May.  Carr  will 
look  for  some  distinguished  beauty;  you  know  almost 
any  one  would  accept  him." 

"My  dear  Esther,  I  am  not  quite  an  idiot." 

"I  don't  suppose  you  are.  But  wise  people 
sometimes  do  foolish  things.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Carr 
wishes  to  give  us  a  dinner  at  some  cafe;  it  will  be 
very  pleasant." 

To  this  Miss  Barton  assented,  and  then  the 
partners  turned  to  their  usual  evening  occupations, 
occasionally  exchanging  a  few  words,  which  proved 
how  much  they  regretted  the  absence  of  May,  whose 
company  was  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

Madame  Falk  confessed  to  herself  that  she  was 
rather  curious  to  know  if  Carr  would  return,  and 
endeavour  to  reassume  his  former  footing,  or  would 
show  something  of  wounded  pride  at  the  abrupt 
rejection  of  his  ideas  touching  the  likeness  to  his 
father  in  the  late  Falk. 

A  few  days,  however,  settled  the  question. 

Mr.  Carr  called,  but  no  one  was  at  home.  The 
evening  post  brought  a  very  polite  note,  asking 
Madame  Falk  to   name   a   day  on  which  she  and 
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Miss  Barton  would  do  him  the  favour  of  dining  with 
him.  This  invitation  was  at  once  accepted,  and  Carr 
himself  came  to  conduct  them  to  his  hotel,  where 
he  finally  decided  to  give  the  entertainment;  a  couple 
of  well-known  artists,  the  correspondent  of  a  leading 
English  paper,  and  an  African  explorer  were  the 
male  guests.  A  favourite  American  poetess  was  the 
third  lady.  It  was  a  pleasant  gathering.  Many 
were  the  theories  started  and  discussed.  Orthodoxy 
would  have  wrapped  its  face  in  its  dinner-napkin 
had  it  been  present,  but  it  had  no  representative, 
and  the  conversation  boxed  the  compass  of  subjects 
more  or  less  forbidden. 

It  was  a  symposium  such  as  Madame  Falk 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  she  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  talkers. 

Carr  found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  aside  with 
Miss  Barton,  while  the  whole  party  were  arguing 
eagerly  respecting  the  impressionist  school,  then  in 
its  infancy. 

"I  should  like  so  much  to  have  a  little  private 
talk  with  you,  Miss  Barton,"  he  said.  "I  want  you 
to  be  so  good  as  to  solve  a  riddle  for  me." 

"A  riddle?  I  don't  fancy  I  can  be  of  much  use 
to  you  in  solving  a  riddle." 

"But  you  will  not  refuse  to  try?  Moreover,  it 
must  be  a  profound  secret,  even  from  Madame 
Falk." 

"I  can  be  secret  enough,"  returned  Miss  Barton, 
whose  curiosity  began  to  wake  up. 

"Then,  where  can  I  see  you  alone?" 
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"Ah,  you  are  a  wicked  young  man  to  tempt  a 
woman  of  my  years  and  discretion  to  grant  you  a 
rendezvous.  Let  me  see, — Monday  Madame  Falk  is 
generally  out  all  day.  Call  on  Monday  about  two. 
I  am  beginning  to  be  consumed  with  unholy  eager- 
ness to  know  what  the  secret  is  about.  I  suppose 
there  is  a  woman  in  it?" 

"Yes,  it  is  chiefly  about  a  woman." 

"Hum, — young  and  charming?" 

"Very  charming." 

"Who  can  it  be.  I  know  no  very  charming 
woman  except  Madame  Zavadoskoi?" 

"No,  it  is  not  the  fascinating  Russian.  You  shall 
know  everything  on  Monday." 

"So  for  four  days  I  am  to  suffer  the  pangs  of 
unsatisfied  curiosity?" 

"Yes,  I  fear  you  must.  And  not  a  word  to  Ma- 
dame Falk." 

Here  Carr  was  summoned  by  the  poetess,  who 
thought  he  had  spent  time  enough  on  that  ugly  old 
woman. 

The  intervening  days,  which  Miss  Barton  affected 
to  dread  as  too  severe  a  trial  of  patience,  went  by 
in  the  usual  way,  Madame  Falk  being  even  more 
than  ever  engrossed  in  her  work,  but  her  observant 
kinswoman  noticed  that  she  was  silent  and  even  de- 
pressed; but  that  was  a  mere  passing  mood,  Miss 
Barton  decided,  and  so  allowed  her  mind  to  dwell 
on  the  triumph  which  awaited  her  prophetic  dis- 
crimination, for  she  had  quite  convinced  herself  that 
the  secret  to  be  imparted  to  her  by  the  gay,  genial 
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Australian  related  to  his  new  fancy  for  May.  Some- 
how or  other  Esther  must  have  thrown  cold  water 
on  his  dawning  passion. 

"Like  a  fool  as  she  is  in  certain  directions,  with 
all  her  cleverness,"  mused  Sarah.  "Instead  of  en- 
couraging him  with  all  her  might.  Why,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  us  all  if  he  married  May!  What 
does  he  make  a  hubble  about  I  cannot  imagine! 
Rich  and  free,  and  pleasant-looking  if  not  regularly 
handsome,  of  course  May  would  jump  at  him,  though 
she  is  rather  cold;  I  doubt  if  she  would  ever  care 
much  about  any  one.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  he  should  hold  back,  if  he  isn't  already 
married  to  some  squaw  out  in  Australia — no,  they 
are  not  squaws  there — some  bushranger's  daughter, 
or — well,  men  are  idiots, — they  are  either  shy  or 
audacious,  but  always  in  the  WTong  direction.  It 
will  be  a  great  marriage  for  May  (that  is,  if  Carr  is 
not  already  married).  It  is  certainly  about  her,  and 
Esther  will  have  to  confess  that  I  can  see  an  inch 
or  two  farther  through  a  mill-stone  than  she  can. 
Well,  we'll  see." 

The  eagerly  anticipated  Monday  arrived  at  last. 
Madame  Falk  hurried  away  after  luncheon  with  a 
long  list  of  things  to  be  seen,  and  places  to  call  at, 
and  Miss  Barton  changed  her  morning  gown  for  her 
best  garment  of  black  silk  and  jet,  with  a  fine 
cravatte  of  white  Brussels  lace,  in  honour  of  the  ex- 
pected visit  from  her  "young  man." 

Carr  presented  himself  punctually  at  two  o'clock. 

Found  Wanting.    II.  7 
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"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  receive  me,"  he  said, 
as  they  shook  hands. 

"My  dear  sir,  I  have  been  counting  the  minutes 
till  you  came." 

"I  confess  I  have  come  with  the  meanest  inten- 
tions,— to  pump  you  on  more  than-  one  point.  Have 
you  any  idea  what  about?" 

"Well,  perhaps  I  have.  You  see  I  am  neither  a 
bat  nor  a  mole." 

"Ah!  Then  Madame  Falk  has  told  you  how 
disturbed  she  was  by  my  recognition  of  the  photo- 
graph?" 

"Recognition  of  the  photograph?  No,  not  a 
word.     What  do  you  mean?" 

"It  is  understood  that  all  we  say  is  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy.  Though  I  am  the  person  chiefly 
concerned,  I  would  not  vex  Madame  Falk  for  the 
world,  nor  do  her  any  harm  for  two  or  three." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Carr,  I'll  be  as  secret  as  the  grave. 
Get  on,  do." 

"When  I  was  here  last  week  Madame  Falk  let 
me  come  into  her  workshop,  or  study,  and  there  my 
eye  was  caught  by  a  photograph  that  startled  me 
by  its  resemblance  to  my  poor  father,  who  has  been 
dead  more  than  twenty  years.  I  noticed  it  to  Ma- 
dame Falk,  and  to  my  regret  and  confusion  she  was 
greatly  upset,  so  I  did  not  pursue  the  subject.  I 
hope  it  is  not  wrong  or  mean  of  me  to  come  and 
pump  you,  but  I  cannot  rest  till  I  know  a  little 
more  about  the  husband  whose  portrait  Madame 
Falk  said  it  was." 
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"No,  why  should  it  be  wrong?  I  know  my  cousin 
cannot  bear  to  speak  of  the  past,  but  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  for  her  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  it  doesn't 
hurt  me  to  talk  of  it!" 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Barton,  and  pray  remember  I 
have  heard  some  outline  of  her  story  already  from 
Madame  Zavadoskoi.  This  has  suggested  some 
strange  ideas,  I  may  say  hopes.  Now  let  me  see 
that  picture  again." 

"Certainly." 

Miss  Barton  rose,  and  opened  the  door  into  her 
cousin's  den.  Carr  followed,  and  gazed  long  and 
steadily  at  the  photograph. 

"And  this  one?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  that  of 
the  child. 

"That  is  the  little  boy  who  was  lost  with  him." 

"Ah!  well,  a  likeness  at  that  age  does  not  count," 
observed  Carr.  "The  longer  I  look  at  that  picture 
the  more  convinced  I  am  that  it  represents  my  father, 
only  younger  than  I  remember  him.  There  is  the 
same  turn  of  the  head  and  curve  of  the  jaw.  I  wish 
his  left  ear  were  not  hidden." 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  because  it  had  a  curious  natural  defect  at 
the  top;  in  the  hem  of  the  ear  there  was  a  little 
triangular  nip,  as  if  it  had  been  bitten  by  some 
animal.  Do  you  remember  anything  of  that  kind 
about  this  man  whom  you  call  Falk?" 

Miss  Barton  shook  her  head. 

"No,  I  do  not;  but  I  saw  very  little  of  him.  He 
was  a  crazy  savage,   and  nearly  cost  my  poor  dear 
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cousin  her  life.  No  one  cotdd  understand  the  agony 
she  went  through  who  had  not  seen  it.  God  forgive 
him!" 

"Hush!"  said  Carr,  a  look  of  pain  contracting 
his  open  countenance.  "Will  you  tell  me,"  he  re- 
sumed, after  a  moment's  pause,  "how  long  is  it  since 
-^since  Madame  Falk  was — that  is,  lost — her  hus- 
band and  boy?" 

"About  twenty-six  years." 

"How  old  was  the  boy?" 

"Just  five,  I  think." 

"Then  if  he  were  alive  he  would  be  thirty- 
one?" 

"Of  course." 

"Pray,  Miss  Barton,  tell  me  the  story, — your 
version  of  it;  what  I  heard  is  very  sketchy." 

Miss  Barton  complied,  wondering  what  it  was 
to  lead  to. 

"Then  you  never  had  a  trace  of  them  after  the 
shipwreck?"  he  asked,  when  she  paused  in  the  nar- 
rative, to  which  he  had  listened  with  wrapt  attention. 

"Never.  Some  of  the  passengers  who  escaped 
described  Falk  getting  into  the  boat  with  the  child 
in  his  arms,  but  that  boat  was  lost,  at  least  none  of 
those  who  were  in  it  ever  appeared  again." 

"Twenty-six  years  ago,"  repeated  Carr,  as  if  to 
himself. 

"Yes,  a  little  more  than  twenty-six  years.  But 
if  you  were  Falk's  son,  how  is  it  you  are  called 
Carr?" 

"Because   1    look    the    name   of   Ihe    man    who 
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adopted  me.  My  father's  name,  and  my  own  first 
name  now,  is  Bernard." 

"Bernard!"  repeated  Miss  Barton  in  a  high  key 
of  extreme  astonishment.  "Why,  that  was  Falk's 
name!     Bernard  Falk!     This  is  starthng." 

"My  father,"  continued  Carr,  "was  a  German, 
that  was  one  tie  with  the  Carrs;  Mrs.  Carr  was 
German,  and  never  spoke  Enghsh  without  difficuhy; 
she  used  to  have  long  talks  with  my  father  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  tended  him  in  his  last  illness.  My 
oldest,  far-away,  dream-like  memory  is  being  hugged 
up  to  my  father's  breast,  the  cold  howling  wind,  and 
great  dark,  green  waves  raging  round, — of  being 
wet  through.  Then  I  can  remember  nothing  till  we 
were  among  woods  and  hills,  and  my  good  friends 
the  Carrs  were  mixed  up  with  my  life." 

And  he  proceeded  to  give  a  sketch  of  his 
existence,  which  has  been  already  presented. 

"After  I  went  ^vith  my  friends  to  Australia,  Mrs. 
Carr  died,  some  years  before  her  husband,"  con- 
cluded the  young  man.  "He  was  a  rugged  and 
uncultivated  Scotsman,  not  ignorant;  a  fine  char- 
acter, who  fought  hard  with  circumstances,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  conquering  them  when  death  took 
him.  He  left  me  all  he  had,  and  I  worked  on,  on 
his  lines,  when  gold  was  discovered  on  my  property, 
and  my  fortune  was  made, — no  thanks  to  me!  Ac- 
cording to  my  father's  reckoning  when  he  was  alive, 
I  was  thirty  last  May;  put  all  this  together,  Miss 
Barton  and  say,  Have  I  not  a  right  to  believe,  to 
hope,   that  Madame  Falk  is  my  mother?     If  so,   by 
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God's  help,  I  will  be  a  good  son,  and  in  some  degree 
atone  for  my  poor  unhappy  father's  cruel  mistake, 
the  terrible  wrong  he  inflicted  on  her." 

"It's  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face!"  cried 
Miss  Barton,  enthusiastically.  "My  dear  young  kins- 
man, /accept  you  with  all  my  heart!"  and  she  held 
out  both  hands  to  him. 

"Thank  you!"  returned  Carr,  grasping  them 
cordially,  while  his  soft  brown  eyes  lit  up  with 
pleasure.  "But — I  am  afraid  Madame  Falk  will 
want  a  lot  of  proof;  and  even  if  she  is  convinced, 
how  \vi\\  she  like  the  son  of  my  father?" 

"How  will  she  like  her  own  son,  you  mean? 
Why,  she'll  make  a  fool  of  herself  about  you,  as 
most  mothers  do,  I  am  pretty  sure.  Leave  it  all  to 
me.  It  is  the  most  wonderful — the  most  romantic 
story  I  ever  heard  in  my  life!" 

"And  when  will  you  speak  to  her?" 

"Oh,  on  the  first  opportunity.  And  have  you 
anything  in  your  father's  writing  that  might  convince 
her?" 

"The  only  thing  belonging  to  him  I  possess  is  a 
small  volume  of  poetry  with  a  line  or  two  of  writing 
on  the  title-page,  and  some  pencil  sketches;  but  I 
haven't  them  with  me." 

"Then  send  for  them,  like  a  dear!"  cried  Miss 
Barton,  effusively.  She  was  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement she  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  saying. 
Not  only  did  she  think  Carr  a  delightful  young  man, 
but  she  felt  as  if  that  vein  of  gold  of  which  he  had 
spoken  had  been  suddenly  deflected  across  land  and 
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sea  to  touch  the  very  small  pile  her  cousin  and  her- 
self had  contrived  to  accumulate,  with  its  multiply- 
ing power. 

"Yes;  send  for  them!  You  see,  Madame  Falk 
— I  mean  your  mother,  for  /  am  quite  convinced 
she  IS — has  peculiar  notions,  and  is  greatly  troubled 
with  a  tiresome  conscience,  so  we  must  leave  nothing 
undone  to  convince  her " 

"Certainly  not!"  returned  Carr;  adding,  in  a 
graver  tone,  "and  though  I  might  perhaps  have  been 
steadier  than  I've  been,  I  don't  think  she  need  be 
ashamed  of  me." 

"I  am  sure  not!  And  she!  Ah,  my  dear  young 
friend,  you  may  well  be  proud  of  her, — she  is  a 
good  woman.  I  am  a  greedy,  selfish  old  heathen 
compared  to  her.  If  you  were  in  rags  and  tatters, 
once  she  believed  you  were  hers,  she'd  take  you  to 
her  warm  heart;  while  I — I  don't  deny  it — may  be 
influenced  by  that  gold  you  mentioned.  Despise 
me  or  not,  there's  the  truth  for  you!" 

"It's  a  sort  of  truth  very  few  would  have  the 
courage  to  speak,"  said  Carr,  laughing.  "I  certainly 
do  not  despise  you  for  it." 

"Now,  my  dear  boy,  you  just  go  away;  I  want 
to  have  time  to  compose  myself  and  arrange  my  plan 
of  proceeding  before  she  comes  in.  I  will  write  to 
you  to-morrow,  whatever  happens." 

"Pray  do;  I  shall  be  awfully  anxious.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  book  may  be  valuable 
evidence,  so  good-bye,  and  many,  many  thanks  for 
your  friendly  sympathy."    With  a  hearty  hand-shake 
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they  parted  company,  and  Miss  Barton  plumped  down 
on  the  sofa. 

"Yes,  I  am  sympathetic,  and  truly  so,  but  I  am 
a  mercenary  old  sinner  into  the  bargain!  My  poor 
Esther,  who  has  worked  so  hard  and  battled  so  gal- 
lantly! to  think  that  she  will  have  a  fine  son — a  rich 
son — to  stand  by  her  when  age  and  incapacity  come. 
I  do  hope  and  pray  that  she  will  not  let  any  crotchets 
get  the  better  of  her.     She  shan't, — she  mustn't!" 

When  Madame  Falk  came  in,  very  tired  and 
rather  damp, — for  the  evening  turned  out  wet,  and 
she  had  forgotten  her  umbrella, — she  found  every- 
thing tidied  up  and  in  a  high  state  of  readiness. 

"Why,  Sarah,"  she  exclaimed,  as  they  sat  down 
to  dinner  "what  has  happened?  You  have  quite  a 
colour.     I  hope  you  haven't  a  touch  of  toothache?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  I  stood  a  while  in  the  kitchen 
making  a  mayonnaise,  and  the  fire  caught  my  face." 

Madame  Falk  went  on  to  describe  some  pictures 
she  had  seen  in  the  artists'  studios  she  had  visited. 
Miss  Barton  was  a  little  distrait;  finally  the  conversa- 
tion dragged  somewhat. 

"Esther,"  said  her  cousin,  after  a  short  pause, 
"I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  I  am  half  afraid." 

"Nonsense,  Sarah!  what  is  it?" 

"It's — it's  about  him,"  nodding  her  curly  grey 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  Den. 

Madame  Falk  understood.  "Speak,  then,"  she 
said,  with  a  quick  sigh. 

"Tell,  me,  Esther, — had  he — had  he  anything — 
any  mark  on  his  left  ear?" 
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"What  can  have  put  that  into  your  head,  Sarah?" 
exclaimed  Madame  Falk,  greatly  surprised.  "Yes, 
he  had  a  curious  mark — as  if  a  tiny  bit  had  been 
pinched  out  at  the  edge." 

"Then,"  cried  Miss  Barton,  standing  up  in  her 
excitement,  "as  sure  as  you  sit  there  young  Carr  is 
your  son!" 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

FOUND. 

The  card  which  Carr  left  at  the  Hotel  Zavadoskoi 
had  brought  forth  a  response  in  the  shape  of  a  printed 
announcement  that  the  countess  would  be  "at  home" 
on  Thursday  evenings  in  February  and  March,  and 
in  the  same  envelope  was  a  tiny  note  inviting  him 
to  a  tete-a-tete  tea  on  the  following  Monday. 

He  was,  however,  so  occupied  with  his  effort  to 
discover  the  relationship  between  his  father,  himself, 
and  Madame  Falk  that  he  let  the  appointment  pass 
by  unnoticed,  and  spent  the  afternoon,  or  what  was 
left  of  it  after  his  long  interview  with  Miss  Barton, 
in  a  rapid  ride  through  the  Bois  to  Suresnes  and 
Sevres,  to  calm  his  nerves  by  exercise  and  open  air. 

To  a  man  of  Carr's  affectionate,  sympathetic 
nature,  loneliness  and  isolation  were  pecuharly  ab- 
horrent. The  idea  of  finding  a  mother  in  the  bright, 
companionable  woman  he  had  always  liked  and  ad- 
mired was  very  delightful.  He  earnestly  hoped  she 
would  not  refuse  to  accept  him  as  her  son.  It  com- 
forted him,  too,  to  think  that  his  money  would  have 
no  influence  upon  her.  She  was  a  mother  of  whom 
any  son  might  be  proud,  as  Miss  Barton  said.  Would 
she  love  him?     Well,  he  would  try  to  win  her  love. 
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His  ride  had  cheered  and  invigorated  him.  After 
dinner,  he  was  able  to  think  of  other  things,  and 
remembered  Madame  Zavadoskoi's  invitation  to  tea. 
He  was  greatly  annoyed  with  himself  for  his  rudeness, 
and  ^\TOte  at  once  a  note  full  of  such  earnest 
apologies  and  prayers  for  an  interview,  that  he  had 
a  reply  sooner  than  he  expected,  naming  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  for  his  visit. 

Madame  Zavadoskoi,  clad  in  morning  gown  of 
red-brown  velvet  and  cream  lace,  was  in  her  delight- 
ful boudoir,  a  cigarette  between  her  lips,  as  she 
swayed  herself  gently  to  and  fro  in  a  rocking-chair, 
the  picture  of  luxurious  idleness,  when  Carr  entered, 
feeling  a  little  embarrassed  and  ashamed  of  himself 

"Ah,  monsieur!"  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  one 
hand,  and  taking  the  cigarette  from  her  lips  with  the 
other.  "Have  you  left  your  manners  in  England? 
It  is  a  legacy  the  nation  needs,  but  I  should  have 
kept  them  for  my  own  use  during  my  lifetime  had  I 
been  you." 

Carr  kissed  the  hand  she  extended  with  great 
respect. 

"You  must,  indeed,  think  me  an  uncouth  savage, 
dear  madame.     I  can  only  urge  in  excuse  for  my 

almost   inexcusable "     He   paused   for   a  word. 

"Forgetfulness"  would  never  do;  "negligence"  was 
nearly  as  bad. 

"Misconduct!"  put  in  the  countess,  with  a  fasci- 
nating smile  as  he  hesitated. 

"Yes,  misconduct,"  continued  Carr.  "All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  was  absorbed  by  a  matter  which,  when 
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I  am  able  to  explain  it,  you  will  acknowledge  was 
absorbing,  that  is,  if  you  ever  care  to  hear." 

"Which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  there  is  a 
nouvelle.  Is  it  not  so?"  smiling  benignly,  and  re- 
placing the  cigarette  in  her  lips. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  said  Carr,  with  a  frank  laugh. 

"T^hen  you  are  absolved.  The  excuse  is  admis- 
sible. Only  forgive  me,  your  general  air,  that  boyish 
laugh,  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  your  being  in 
love." 

"We'll  leave  that  question  for  the  present.  Tell 
me  how  have  you  been  all  these  long  months,  and 
when  did  you  return  to  Paris?" 

"I  returned  little  more  than  a  fortnight  ago.  How 
have  I  been?  I  have  been  a  victim  to  affairs  and 
worry.  I  had  to  marry  my  son,  and  what  an  affair 
it  was!  I  had  to  make  love  for  him,  poor  fellow; 
for,  though  you  would  not  think  it,  he  has  a  strain 
of  sentiment  in  his  curiously  mixed  nature.  And, 
unfortunately,  this  sentiment  was  all  entwined  round 
an  Italian  girl,  a  pretty  creature  enough,  so  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  disentangling  him  even  temporarily. 
Unfortunately,  the  charms  of  the  young  Countess 
Alexis  lie  in  her  lands  and  roubles.  Then  I  had  to 
smooth  down  the  objections  of  my  daughter-in-law's 
guardians,  who  were  rather  startled  at  the  amount 
of  the  futur's  debts,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Finally,  I  had  to  keep  Alexis  from  the  gaming-tables 
for  a  few  weeks  at  all  events.  This  was  the  worst 
of  all.  And  imagine!  at  the  very  last  he  escaped 
me,  rushed  away  to  Prince  Gorlitz,  one  of  the  greatest 
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gamblers  in  Europe,  and,  to  my  disgust,  won  a  large 
sum.  It  put  him  in  good  humour,  however,  with  his 
poor  little  wife,  as  he  fancies  she  brought  him  luck. 
How  they  are  going  on  I  can't  tell.  She  does  not 
write  quite  so  cheerfully,  but  have  I  not  had  a 
dreadful  time  of  it?" 

"Dreadful!"  echoed  Can*.  "But  I  must  say  I 
am  sorry  for  the  bride." 

"She  is  not  worse  off  with  my  son  than  with  any 
other  woman's  son,"  returned  Madame  Zavadoskoi, 
selecting  another  cigarette  and  offering  the  case  to 
Carr.  "She  will  be  rather  miserable  for  a  while, 
then,  when  she  finds  that  her  husband  has,  as  usual, 
ceased  to  be  her  lover,  why,  she  supplies  the  vacant 
place.  It  is  always  the  same  routine,  certainly  for 
the  women  of  our  class,  and  I  suspect  for  most 
others  also.  My  dear  friend,  there  is  no  use  in 
breaking  your  head  or  your  heart  against  'counsels 
of  perfection.'     You  will  never  reform  the  world." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  returned  Carr,  who  did  not 
wish  to  discuss  the  question. 

"Now,  confidence  for  confidence.  What  have  you 
been  doing?     I  heard  you  were  in  England." 

"Yes,  I  was  staying  with  Mr.  Conroy,  and  had 
some  capital  hunting." 

"Ah!  And  how  is  our  charming  fin-de-siecle 
Hypatia, — Miss  Frances?" 

"Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Conroy  and  her  daughter 
were  not  at  home.  Mrs.  Conroy  is  again  obliged  to 
winter  abroad,  so  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
an  English  country  house  in  full  swing." 
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"I  have  promised  to  pay  Mrs.  Conroy  a  visit  as 
soon  as  the  'Grand  Prix'  is  over,"  said  Madame 
Zavadoskoi.  "You  don't  think  I  shall  be  bored 
there?" 

"I  should  think  not.  Audeley  Chase  is  an  ideal 
abode." 

"Did  you  see  Ogilvie  when  you  were  in  London?" 

"I  did  once." 

"What  is  he  doing?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Very  likely  you  do  not.  Ogilvie  is  not  a  con- 
fiding person.     Did  you  meet  him  at  his  club?" 

"No,  not  at  a  club." 

"In  society?" 

"Yes,  at  the  house  of  a  relative  of  his.  One  of 
the  rich  eccentric  old  maids  who  seem  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain." 

"Ah,  indeed!     Friends  of  the  Conroys?" 

"No,  I  think  not." 

"Did  Ogilvie  introduce  you  to  her?" 

"No;  I  knew  her  through  Madame  Falk." 

"I  did  not  fancy  she  knew  any  of  Ogilvie's 
people." 

"She  knows  heaps  of  Britishers." 

Madame  Zavadoskoi  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
She  had  not  yet  got  at  all  she  wanted. 

"Tell  me,"  she  resumed,  "do  you  know  anything 
of  that  little  Riddell  girl  who  floated  in  amongst  us 
so  vaguely  last  winter?" 

"Little!"  repeated  Carr.  "Why,  she  is  taller 
than  you  are,  Madame  Zavadoskoi." 
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"Well,  well.  'Little'  means  many  things  besides 
shortness  of  stature.  She  is  little  according  to  my 
ideas;  but  do  you  know  anything  of  her?" 

"Not  much.  She  is  well,  and  enjoyed  her  stay 
with  the  Conroys,  so  Madame  Falk  said." 

"And  went  abroad  with  them?" 

"No;  she  remained  in  England." 

"Where  is  she  staying?" 

"In  London.  She  is  living  with  the  rich  old 
maid  I  mentioned,"  said  Carr,  reluctantly,  knowing 
his  fair  friend  would  have  it,  and  fearing  to  show 
any  inclination  to  conceal  what  he  knew,  though  he 
was  longing  to  take  her  off  the  scent. 

"Ah!  I  suppose  Madame  Falk  got  her  the 
engagement?" 

"Very  likely." 

"Ah!"  said  Madame  Zavadoskoi  again.  "I  think 
I  can  put  the  pieces  together.  The  pale,  graceful 
(I  admit  she  is  graceful,  rare  as  grace  is  in  English- 
women), and  interesting  orphan  is  taken  by  the  rich 
old  maid  as  secretary  or  companion.  (Poor  child! 
//ue/  mc'/zer.)  Ogilvie,  who,  no  doubt,  backed  up 
Madame  Falk,  or  was  himselt  the  Detis  ex  Machina, 
pays  dutiful  visits  to  the  aunt  or  cousin,  and  pro- 
secutes the  tender  twilight  pi  atonic  friendship  which 
began  here  a  year  ago  under  the  aegis  of  the  elderly 
miss's  immaculate  respectability.  One  knows  how 
these  sort  of  innocent  liaisons  generally  end.  And 
Ogilvie  is — Ogilvie!  A  man  almost  impossible  to 
turn  from  his  purpose,  to  baffle,  or  to  resist.  Still, 
he  is  loyal,  and  our  little  friend  might  have  a  worse 
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fate  than  find  him,  in  a  sense,  the  guardian  of  her 
future." 

Carr  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of  rage  against  this 
easy,  good-natured,  unprincipled  woman.  Nay,  in- 
stinct told  him  that  she  was  actuated  by  a  vague — 
was  it  "vague?"  —  dislike  to  the  unoffending  girl, 
which  he  felt  was  prompted  by  jealousy.  For  he 
had  long  ago  perceived  that  Madame  Zavadoskoi's 
regard  for  Ogilvie  was  no  common  liking.  He  could 
have  struck  her,  so  intolerable  to  him  were  the  vile 
insinuations  she  uttered  so  carelessly. 

"You  should  not  judge  of  others  by  the  class  of 
people  you  have  lived  amongst,"  he  said,  coolly.  "If 
all  thought  and  believe  as  you  do,  society  would  fall 
to  pieces,  from  its  own  rottenness.  I  don't  like 
Ogilvie,  and  you  do;  but  he  is  an  English  gentle- 
man, living  within  the  influence  of  English  public 
opinion,  and  I  do  not  believe  him  worse  than  his 
fellows." 

Madame  Zavadoskoi  burst  into  a  fit  of  mocking 
laughter. 

"This  is  too  droll,"  she  cried.  "English  public 
opinion!  Just  figure  to  yourself  the  trials  both  in 
the  courts  of  law  and  the  police,  reported  in  the 
Times,  and  judge  the  conduct  of  your  compatriots, 
from  the  owner  of  a  donkey  carriage  or  cart  to  the 
high-minded,  enlightened,  progressive  member  of 
Parliament,  and  the  brutally  intoxicated  peer  of  the 
realm !  Do  these  show  the  influence  of  English  public 
opinion?  and  is  it  due  also  to  that  benign  spirit  that 
the  most  loathsome  details  are  minutely  set  forth  in 
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the  columns  of  the  daily  papers?  We  are  ignorant 
and  brutal  in  Russia,  so  of  course  we  are /«?■  behind 
such  indications  of  progress  and  civilization!  How 
dare  you  insult  me?  My  class!  What  is  yours?" 
These  last  words  with  sudden,  unusual,  fierce 
earnestness. 

"Your  class  is  noble,  mine  that  of  the  workers! 
I  did  not  mean  to  insult  you,  madame,  but  your 
contempt  for  an  inoffensive  girl,  whom  I  respect, 
stung  me  beyond  my  self-control.  If  my  words  were 
insulting,  forgive  them.  I  cannot  help  believuig 
some  things,  so  pray  have  some  patience  with  my 
credulity." 

"No.  I  have  none.  I  despise  all  whited  se- 
pulchres, and  Ogilvie  amongst  them.  By  and  bye 
you  will  understand  him  and  his  motives  of  action! 
You  provoking  wild  man  of  the  woods,"  she  con- 
tinued, her  fit  of  anger  passing,  "you  have  given  me 
quite  a  sensation.  I  shall  enjoy  a  cup  of  tea  after 
it;  but  yoH, — you  are  quite  too  audacious.  You 
ought  to  be  at  my  feet  imploring  forgiveness." 

"Behold  me  there!"  cried  Carr,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity offered  by  her  change  of  mood.  "And 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  showing  me  that 
you  did  not  mean  half  you  said." 

"Ha!  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  she  returned, 
giving  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  "I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about;  you  are  figuratively  dancing  on  no- 
thing! When  are  you  going  back  to  your  native 
wilds?  that  is  the  best  place  for  you." 

Found  i^i^andng.    11,  o 
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"Not  directly, — if  you  will  permit  me  to  remain 
a  few  months  longer  in  Europe." 

"Very  well;  but  do  not  offend  me  again,  and 
you  may  come  to  my  Thursdays.  Another  word, — 
is  Ogilvie  coming  to  Paris?" 

"I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  he  is  going  to 
do.  Now,  before  I  can  again  offend,  I  shall  retreat. 
Adieu  till  Thursday,"  said  Carr,  who  began  to  be 
anxious  to  return  and  look  for  a  note  at  his  hotel. 

"Come  again,  and  quarrel,"  said  the  Countess. 
"Life  is  growing  more  and  more  intolerably  dull. 
It  is  quite  exciting  to  be  angry,  and  not  unbecoming, 
eh?" 

"Far  from  it;  your  anger  is— diabohcally  charm- 
ing." 

She  smiled,  and  kissed  her  hand  to  him,  as  he 
bowed  himself  out. 

"And  ten  months  ago  I  thought  the  day  lost 
when  I  did  not  see  that  woman  and  listen  to  her 
clever  talk!"  said  Carr  to  himself,  as  he  walked  to 
his  hotel.  "What  a  pleasant,  amusing,  unscrupulous 
devil  she  is!  and  at  moments  hateful  in  her  cynical 
scepticism, — her  utter  ignorance  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong!  She  has  the  fleeting 
passions  of  a  man,  dashed  with  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  a  woman, — and  yet  not  all  bad!  I  suspect 
she  knows  Ogilvie  better  than  any  one  else.  He 
cannot  be  the  scoundrel  she  thinks  him!  Well,  if 
Madame  Falk  accepts  me  as  her  son,  she  can  adopt 
May  Riddell,  or  do  anything  else  she  likes!  and  I 
wish   to   heaven   the  matter  were   settled,   and  that 
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nice  young  creature  under  her  care."  A  picture  of 
May  rose  before  his  eyes  as  he  thought.  There  was 
something  very  taking  in  her  gentle  composure,  her 
steady  quiet  eyes,  in  the  quick  sweet  smile  that  lit 
them  up,  the  candour  and  simplicity  of  her  speech 
and  manner, — utterly  free  as  both  were  from  the 
faintest  tinge  of  affectation  or  unreality.  She  had, 
somehow,  grown  fairer  and  franker  since  Carr  had 
first  known  her.  "I  was  a  blind  idiot  not  to  feel 
the  charm  there  was  about  her,  and  to  think  that 
such  a  woman  was  only  to  be  a  plaything  because 
she  had  neither  rank  nor  wealth  was  the  notion  of 
a  barbarian!  If  this  is  the  outcome  of  advanced 
civilization,  the  sooner  we  go  back  to  savagery  the 
better."  Then  the  idea  of  the  impending  interview 
with  Madame  Falk  rose  above  all  else  and  absorbed 
his  imagination. 

No  communication  awaited  him  from  jVIiss  Barton, 
however,  and  he  got  through  the  rest  of  the  day 
somehow,  but  not  very  happily. 

At  last,  on  his  return  from  the  opera,  where  he 
had  looked  in  to  while  away  an  hour  or  two,  he 
found  the  earnestly  desired  missive: 

"She  has  been  terribly  upset,"  it  said,  "and  is 
rather  incredulous,  but  quite  willing  to  see  you. 
Come  early  to-morrow." 

Carr  was  greatly  excited  by  the  prospect  of  this 
interview.  Could  it  be  that  he  should  ever  know 
the   sympathy,   the   tenderness   of  a  mother?     Like 

8* 
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most  men,  Carr  would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge 
the  longing  he  felt  for  some  one  with  whom  he 
could  be  all  and  all, — some  one  belonging  to  him- 
self. He  dreamed  strange  dreams  of  Madame  Falk 
rejecting  him,  as  the  son  of  a  cruel  father,  and  rose 
feeling  more  nervous  than  he  ever  did  before  in  all 
his  healthy,  active  life.  When  he  found  himself  at 
Madame  Falk's  door,  he  thought  that  never  had  he 
been  kept  so  long  waiting  before.  It  was  opened 
by  Miss  Barton  herself,  who  looked  agitated. 

"I  am  so  thankful  you  have  come!  She  is  just 
worrying  herself  to  death,  wanting  to  see  you  one 
minute,  wishing  you  wouldn't  come  the  next;  she's 
in  the  salon." 

And  Carr  entered. 

Madame  Falk  had  heard  his  step,  and  stood  up 
to  receive  him.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her  usually 
bright  eyes  were  heavy  and  sad. 

"Thank  you,  dear  Madame  Falk,  for  seeing 
me!"  exclaimed  Carr,  and  his  pleasant  voice  was  a 
little  unsteady.  He  did  not  venture  to  offer  his 
hand,  but  his  fine  eyes  sought  hers  with  an  implor- 
ing expression  which  touched  her. 

"You  have  told  my  cousin  such  a  strange  story. 
I  want  to  hear  it  from  your  own  lips.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe, — I  mean  the  conclusion  you 
have  come  to.  Do  not  think  me  unfriendly  or  un- 
kind; you  are — not  a  sort  of  son  to  be  lightly  re- 
jected, and  you  have  nothing  to  gain  from  me.  Sit 
down  and  tell  me  all." 

Carr  drew  a  chair  opposite  and  began,  in  a  low 
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tone,  but  very  distinctly,  to  recapitulate  the  story  of 
his  life.  He  had  thought  over  every  detail  so  care- 
fully that  he  was  able  to  state  his  case  with  great 
distinctness,  and  as  he  proceeded  he  saw  the  effect 
his  words  produced. 

Madame  Falk  clasped  her  hands,  and  the  gaze 
she  fastened  on  his  face  grew  eager  and  intent. 
When  he  came  to  the  death  of  his  father,  she  plied 
him  with  (juick  questions: 

"Was — was  this  German  woman,  Mrs.  Carr,  really 
kind  and  attentive  to  him?  She  did  not  leave  him 
to  die  alone?  Was  he,  Carr,  with  his  father  at  the 
last?" 

Her  interlocutor  was  able  to  assure  her  that  the 
dying  man  had  been  tenderly  cared  for,  that  he  had 
talked  a  great  deal  in  German,  and  that  his  kind 
nurse  had  told  the  speaker  he  constantly  mentioned 
a  beloved  wife.  Then  Carr  saw  that  his  hearer  was 
trembling  all  over. 

At  last  his  tale  was  done,  and  he  waited  eagerly 
for  Madame  Falk's  words. 

"It  is  all  too  wonderful  for  belief,"  she  said, 
slowly  looking  at  him  as  if  almost  frightened, — "yet 
the  history  hangs  together!  The  name  too — your 
age.  I  wish  you  had  some  writing  of  your  father's; 
that  would  be  proof  positive." 

"The  few  lines  I  possess  are  with  my  papers  in 
Australia.  My  father  left  nothing  behind  him  from 
which  any  clue  to  his  former  life  could  be  gathered. 
I  have  a  few  sketches  which  he  drew  to  amuse  me 
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when  I  was  beginning  to  take  a  little  more  intelligent 
interest  in  things,  and  a  small  book." 

"What  book?"  cried  Madame  Falk,  eagerly. 

"A  copy  of  Burns's  poems." 

"Is  there  any  writing  on  its  first  page?"  Again 
she  clasped  her  hands. 

"Yes,"  he  returned.  "I  have  often  read  it.  It 
is,  'To  Bernard,  with  loving  good  wishes  from  E.  B.,' 
and  the  date,  1854."  Madame  Falk  rose  with  a  cry, 
turning  so  deadly  white  that  Carr  sprang  to  her 
side,  fearing  she  might  faint. 

"I  gave  that  book  to  your  father,"  she  exclaimed, 
"in  the  dear  bright  days  of  love  and  hope.  Why — 
why  was  everything  wrenched  from  me?" 

"Do  you  then  accept  me  for  your  son?"  said 
Carr,  holding  out  his  hands  to  her.  "I  at  least  am 
saved  for  you  from  the  wreck." 

"Ah!  no,  you  are  not  the  son  I  lost!" — her  voice 
broke, — "the  sweet  boy  that  depended  on  me  for 
everything!  You,  a  tall,  strong,  independent  man, 
do  not  restore  him  to  me.  You  are  a  stranger!  My 
son  that  I  used  to  hush  to  sleep  and  cradle  in  my 
arms  is  gone  forever!" 

"Then  let  me  waken  afresh  the  mother's  love  in 
you,"  urged  Carr.  "Have  I  not  been  a  sufferer  too? 
Do  you  not  believe  that  every  fellow  who  has  a  true 
man's  heart  yearns  for  a  mother's  tenderness?  I 
know  I  have  all  my  life.  Let  me  atone  for  the  suf- 
fering my  unhappy  father  inflicted  on  you.  I — I  feel 
as  if  I  could  have  a  son's  affection  for  you." 

"You  must  think  me  harsh,"  said  Madame  Falk, 
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the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes.  "I  do  not  de- 
serve your  kindness.  Let  me  look  well  at  you," 
and,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  she  perused  his 
features.  "Your  eyes,"  she  said,  "your  eyes  only, 
remind  me  of  my  boy,  my  little  Rupert, — that  was 
my  lioy's  name, — but  there  are  tones  in  your  voice 
which  always  seemed  familiar  to  me." 

"Mother,"  cried  Carr,  suddenly  clasping  her  in 
his  arms,  "try  to  love  your  son!  Let  me  bring  some 
sunset  glow  into  the  evening  of  your  hfe!" 

The  warmth  of  his  appeal  was  more  than  Madame 
Falk's  kind  heart  could  withstand.  "Give  me  time," 
she  sobbed,  resting  her  head  against  his  shoulder, 
"and  I  will  learn  to  regard  you  as  I  believe  you 
deserve." 


Carr  was  too  discreet  to  stay  much  longer.  It 
was  he  who  summoned  the  expectant  Sarah,  who, 
seeing  the  state  of  affairs  at  a  glance,  shook  hands 
effusively  with  her  discovered  kinsman. 

"Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  do  not  think  you  are 
a  son  to  be  ashamed  of.  What  a  popular  pair  of 
elderly  gentlewomen  we  shall  be  by  and  bye  when 
it  comes  out  that  the  popular  Australian  belongs 
to  us!" 

"As  to  that,"  said  Madame  Falk,  "let  nothing  be 
made  public  until  we  have  discussed  matters.  There 
are  many  points  to  be  considered.  I  feel  so  exhausted, 
I  must  send  you  away,  my  dear  Mr.  Carr." 

"Mr.  Carr!"  he  repeated,  reproachfully. 
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"It  is  all  so  strange,  I  do  not  know  what  to  call 
you,"  she  returned. 

"I  will  not  intrude  any  longer,"  he  said,  tenderly. 
"I  trust  that  soon  my  coming  at  any  hour  will  be 
neither  unwelcome  nor  unusual,  dear  mother.  I 
seem  to  know  what  to  call  you." 

"Let  me  look  at  you,"  said  Madame  Falk,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  touched  by  the  pathos  of  his 
tones,  and  gazing  steadfastly  into  his  eyes.  "Yes!" 
she  murmured,  "when  I  look  for  it,  I  see  something 
of  your  father's  expression.  My  God!  how  cruel  it 
has  all  been!"  Covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
the  greatly  tried  woman  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
and  Carr  gently  drew  her  to  him,  while  the  sudden 
sense  of  a  supporting  arm,  the  first  she  had  felt  for 
long  years  of  struggling  toil,  sent  an  extraordinary 
thrill  through  her  veins. 

"You  are  too  good  to  me,"  she  murmured. 
"When  I  recover  myself  and  realise  what  you  are  to 
me  I  shall  reciprocate  your  kindness  more  fully." 

"You  will  try  to  like  me,  to  love  me,"  said  Carr, 
imploringly.  "I  will  go  now,  but  I  may  come  to- 
morrow?" 

"To-morrow!"  cried  Miss  Barton,  indignantly, 
"no  such  thing.  Come  in  to  dinner  at  seven;  your 
mother  will  have  had  time  to  rest  and  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  realise  how  good  it  is  to  have  a 
nice  grown-up  son  like  you.  You  come  to  dinner, 
mind!" 

"Shall  I?"  asked  Carr,  looking  to  Madame  Falk. 

"Yes,  do!"  she  said,  cordially,  her  heart  smiting 
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her  for  the  rehictance  she  had  shown  in  accepting  the 
son  who  seemed  so  eager  to  call  her  mother. 

"Then  I  shall  come  gladly,"  he  exclaimed,  shaking 
hands  cordially  with  Miss  Barton. 

Madame  Falk  threw  herself  into  a  chair  beside 
the  table,  on  which  she  leant  her  elbows  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Well,  Esther,"  cried  Miss  Barton,  "I  am  thank- 
ful, dear,  that  you  will  have  some  reward  for  your 
patience  and  endurance  at  last.  I  am  a  little  more 
inclined  to  believe  in  Providence  than  I  was  a  week 
ago.     This  young  man  is  a  son  worth  having!" 

"It  seems  to  me  that  he  comes  too  late,"  said 
Madame  Falk,  in  a  low  tone.  "How  can  I  take  this 
strange  young  man  to  my  heart?  I  cannot  associate 
him  with  the  fair-haired  boy  who  used  to  climb  on 
my  knee  and  insist  on  kisses  and  forgiveness  when 
he  had  been  naughty!  No,  he  is  gone  forever!  But 
I  believe  this  stranger  is  the  same  individual;  I  be- 
lieve it  with  my  reason,  not  with  my  heart.  But  I 
will  try  to  love  him;  a  new  liking  may,  probably 
will,  spring  up.  I  always  thought  him  likeable,  but 
he  will  never  be  to  me  the  son  who  was  torn 
from  me!" 

"Of  course,  Esther,  you  are  greatly  upset,  but  it 
is  sheer  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  not  to  re- 
ceive such  a  young  man  with  open  arms.  Put  your- 
self in  his  place,  suppose  you  had  been  longing  for 
a  son  and  found  one  all  ready,  of  best  possible 
pattern.  How  would  you  feel  if  he  said,  *No,  really, 
you    are   not  a  bit  what  I  expected,'    and  declined 
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you  with  thanks?  Don't  be  unkind  and  ungrateful. 
Here's  a  cigarette;  just  compose  yourself.  Lie  down 
and  sleep  a  while,  and  then  put  on  your  most  be- 
coming costume  to  welcome  such  a  godsend  in  the 
shape  of  a  son  as  few  women  have  ever  had.  Leave 
the  dinner  to  me;  I'll  see  that  you  don't  starve.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear!  There  are  happy,  tranquil  days 
before  you." 

With  which  benediction  Miss  Barton  vanished. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 
PARIS   AGAIN. 

The  lengthening  days  and  increasing,  though 
cold,  brightness  of  early  spring,  found  May  still 
tranquil  and  content,  though  her  life  would  have 
been  intolerably  monotonous  had  it  not  been  for 
Ogilvie's  visits,  and  the  occasional  treat  of  expedi- 
tions to  the  theatre  or  to  interesting  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  which  he  gave  her  and 
himself,  and  which  she  enjoyed  with  an  intensity 
that  perhaps  nothing  in  after-life  could  ever  bring. 
Indeed,  Ogilvie  was  almost  amused  at  his  own 
pleasure  in  these  innocent  diversions,  for  most  in- 
nocent they  were,  though  he  probably  knew  it  was 
the  slow  but  steadily  burning  hidden  fire  beneath 
the  surface  that  gave  the  glow,  the  subtle  charm,  to 
the  atmosphere  which  enfolded  them;  that  beyond 
the  quiet  harmony  of  their  delightful  confidential 
intercourse  there  was  more  to  win,  closer  links  to 
forge,  and  that  every  day  added  to  the  power  he 
was  gaining  over  a  singularly  delicate,  tender  spirit 
which  was  not  without  a  certain  strain  of  steely 
strength.  This  last  he  at  times  dimly  perceived, 
and  it  gave  just  the  touch  of  uncertainty  to  the  game 
he  was  playing  thai  lent  it  keener  zest. 
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But  the  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  business 
and  social  duty  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  attend 
as  Easter  approached  interfered  a  good  deal  with 
the  simpler  pleasures  he  infinitely  preferred.  Ogilvie 
was  not  the  man,  however,  to  lose  substance  for 
shadow,  and  he  knew  himself  too  well  to  suppose 
that  any  amount  of  tenderness  or  passion  could  ever 
take  the  place  of  ambition  in  his  life,  and'  he  never 
relaxed  his  hold  of  the  wires  he  pulled  with  patient 
dexterity. 

"What  a  long  time  it  is  since  you  were  here!" 
exclaimed  May,  one  evening.  He  had  come  in  late 
in  the  afternoon  to  see  how  matters  were  going  on 
in  Granby  Road. 

"You  may  believe  I  wanted  to  come  quite  as 
much  as  you  can  have  wished  for  me,"  he  returned 
with  a  quiet  earnestness  that  was  thoroughly  con- 
vincing.    "Have  you  been  in  any  trouble?" 

"No;  but  I  had  this  letter  from  dear  Madame 
Falk,  and  I  would  not  speak  to  Miss  Macallan  until 
I  consulted  you." 

"You  are  a  most  considerate  ward.  Look  at  me, 
May!  Are  you  quite  well?  You  seem  paler  than 
when  I  last  saw  you." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  am  perfectly  well,"  said  May,  the 
soft  colour  rapidly  replacing  her  pallor  under  the 
steadfast  gaze  of  his  penetrating  eyes.  "I  am  well 
,  and  happy;  of  course  it  is  not  very  enlivening,  a 
continued  tete-a-tete  with  Miss  Macallan,  though  she 
is  very  good.  Now,  pray  read  the  letter,"  she  added, 
for  she  wished  him  to  avert  his  eyes. 
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He  glanced  through  the  large,  strong  writing 
which  covered  the  page,  his  brow  contracting  as  he 
did  so.  The  letter  had  been  written  just  before 
Madame  Falk's  discovery  of  Carr's  relationship  to 
her,  and  was  a  brief  but  pressing  invitation  to  May 
to  spend  her  Easter  holidays  with  the  writer.  "I 
suppose  Miss  Macallan  will  give  you  a  week  or  two 
at  Easter,  as  every  one  has  a  holiday  then,  and  we 
shall  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  Mademoiselle  Ferret 
was  here  to-day,  and  her  joy  was  great  when  I  told 
her  we  hoped  you  would  pay  us  a  little  visit." 

"You  have  not  said  anything  to  my  cousin  about 
this  invitation?"  said  Ogilvie,  folding  up  the  letter 
and  handing  it  back  to  May. 

"No.     I  wanted  to  tell  you  first." 

"Would  you  like  to  go?" 

"Yes,  immensely!  I  love  Madame  Falk,  and  that 
house  is  the  only  approach  to  home  I  ever  knew. 
Then,  I  have  saved  quite  enough  money  to  pay  for 
my  journey,"  she  added,  blushing  slightly. 

"In  short,  you  are  a  millionaire,"  said  Ogilvie,  with 
a  caressing  smile,  though,  remembering  certain  items 
of  news  in  a  letter  of  Madame  Zavadoskoi's  received 
that  morning,  he  resolved  she  should  not  go.  "Well, 
you  had  better  speak  to  Miss  Macallan,  but  if  she 
objects,  take  my  advice,  do  not  urge  it;  she  is,  as 
you  know,  crotchety,  and  for  the  present,  though 
her  house  is  not  a  paradisaical  abode,  it  is  as  well 
to  stay  here,  though  I  hope  to  find  you  a  happier 
home  later  on." 

"But,  Mr.  Ogilvie,   she  does  not  want  me  in  the 
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least;  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  take  her  money,  I  do 
so  Uttle." 

"You  do  quite  enough;  your  presence  every  day 
is  worth  a  good  deal." 

"Thank  you,"  said  May,  a  httle  confused. 

"Still,   if  you  wish  to  go Suppose  /speak 

to  her?" 

"Oh,  if  you  would!  I  should  be  so  much  obliged; 
she  always  does  what  you  ask." 

"Not  always,  1  assure  you,  but  I  will  try  my  best; 
and  pray  what  am  I  to  do  without  my  wise  little 
counsellor  and  confidante?" 

"Don't  laugh  at  me  in  that  disrespectful  way, 
Mr.  Ogilvie!  You  will  be  too  busy  for  the  next — 
oh,  I  do  not  know  how  many  months,  to  benefit  by 
my  wisdom." 

"I  shall  manage  to  bask  in  its  rays  occasionally," 
he  returned.  "By  the  way,"  taking  out  his  memo- 
randum book,  "what  is  to  be  done  on  Saturday? 
Ah!  I  think  I  can  get  out  of  this;  it  is  an  elaborate 
pleasure-party,  and  I  must  reluctantly  resign  it  on 
account  of  'urgent  private  affairs,'  extremely  urgent. 
May?  Then,  if  fine,  I  will  come  here  for  you  early, 
ten  o'clock,  and  we'll  run  down  to  Hatfield  and  have 
a  ramble  in  the  park;  it  is  a  delicious  place.  The 
family  is  abroad,  and  we'll  not  run  against  tiresome 
acquaintances.  The  weather  seems  rather  settled,  if 
it  ever  is  in  this  climate.  If  not,  we'll  find  some 
substitute  for  our  open-air  excursion.  Shall  you  like 
to  come?" 

"It  will  be  quite  delightful!"   cried  May,   lifting 
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her  eyes  to  his  with  so  joyous  a  look  that  Ogilvie  made 
a  shght  movement  towards  her  w-hich  he  instantly 
checked. 

"Is  Miss  Macallan  at  home?"  he  asked. 

"I  think  she  must  be,"  said  May;  "she  went  out 
shopping,  and  is  no  doubt  deeply  engaged  recording 
her  extravagances  in  the  dining-room." 

"I  shall  look  in  and  speak  to  her  as  I  go  past," 
replied  Ogilvie.  "If  she  is  stubborn,  don't  mind,  I 
shall  see  that  you  have  a  holiday  later."  He  rose 
as  he  spoke.  "I  must  leave  you  now.  May.  Let 
me  have  a  line  to  say  how  you  and  my  kinswoman 
settle  the  question  of  the  Easter  holidays.  Good-bye 
and  pray  for  a  fine  Saturday!" 

"You  may  be  sure  I  will."  Though  May  felt  as 
bright  as  though  she  had  bathed  in  a  sea  of  sum- 
mer sunshine,  she  thought  it  wiser  not  to  broach 
the  subject  of  her  leave  of  absence  that  evening, 
fancying  that  Miss  Macallan  looked  extra  severe. 
Next  morning,  however,  after  breakfast  and  prayers, 
she  began: 

"I  have  had  an  invitation  from  my  dear  friend 
Madame  Falk  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  her  in 
Paris  at  Easter.  If  you  could  spare  me,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  accept." 

"Well,"  returned  Miss  Macallan,  "that's  just  what 
I  can't  do.  The  week  after  your  papistical  Easter  I 
intend  to  have  my  spring  cleaning,  and  as  I  always 
look  after  it  myself  and  it  is  just  the  thing  you  can 

help  me  in No,  Miss  Riddell!    There  is  reason 

in  everything,  and  Easter  is  just  the  time  I  can/ioi 
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spare  you.  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  been  at  me  already, — I 
suppose  you  put  him  up  to  it, — but  I  am  not  going 
to  give  way,  so  you  needn't  expect  it!" 

"Certainly  I  shall  not,  Miss  Macallan,  if  you 
imagine  you  want  me!"  said  May,  much  annoyed. 
"Of  course  I  shall  give  up  the  idea!" 

"That's  right,"  returned  Miss  Macallan.  "I  don't 
say  but  on  another  occasion  I  can  spare  you.  When 
people  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn  their  bread, 
they  cannot  expect  to  get  holidays  for  the  asking, 
can  they?" 

"No,  certainly  not."  May  felt  a  little  hurt  and 
choky.  How  intolerable  Miss  Macallan  would  be  if 
Ogilvie  did  not  keep  her  in  order!  Silence  ensued, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  Miss  Macallan  ob- 
served, quite  pleasantly, — 

"They  are  having  a  bankrupt  sale  at  Barker's  to- 
morrow, and  the  two  following  days.  There's  a  lot 
of  thin  black  stuffs  and  jets  and  ribbons  which  I 
think  might  be  useful  to  you.  If  you  like,  I'll  go 
with  you  to-morrow  and  help  you  buy,  for  I  don't 
fancy  you  are  much  of  a  hand  at  a  bargain." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Macallan;  you  are  very  good; 
but  I  want  to  keep  my  buying  for  Paris.  I  under- 
stand shopping  much  belter  there." 

"Oh!  then  you  intend  going  to  Paris,    anyhow?" 

"Yes.     Later,  whenever  you  can  spare  me." 

"Humph!"  said  Miss  Macallan.  "Now  please 
enter  the  items  I  have  scribbled  on  this  scrap  of 
paper  in  the  general  book,  and  tot  them  up."  So 
May  was  launched  on   the  routine  of  the  day.     As 
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her  avocations  were  not  numerous,  she  easily  man- 
aged to  write  a  dolorous  epistle  to  Madame  Falk 
recording  the  cruel  refusal  of  her  adamantine  em- 
ployer. 

For  the  next  two  days  May  still  smarted  under 
the  pangs  of  disappointment,  but  Saturday  was  an 
ideal  spring  day,  the  south-west  wind  blew  softly. 
The  expedition  to  Hatfield  was  supremely  successful, 
and  Ogilvie  charmingly  sympathetic  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  Miss  Macallan's  obduracy. 

But  May  waited  a  considerable  time  for  a  reply 
to  her  letter,  and  at  last  grew  a  little  uneasy  at  the 
continued  silence  of  her  good  friends  in  the  Rue  de 
Vielle  Cour.  Meantime,  Easter  drew  near,  and  many 
of  Ogilvie's  associates  both  in  work  and  play  went 
out  of  town.  He  felt  peculiarly  industrious,  and,  to 
the  admiration  of  the  head  of  his  department,  offered 
to  remain  in  town. 

He  had  from  time  to  time  given  May  French 
papers,  treating  of  commercial  subjects,  to  translate, 
and  some  on  which  she  was  engaged  were  rather 
complicated  and  required  his  assistance  and  inspec- 
tion, so  that  his  visits  were  more  frequent  during  this 
holiday  time.  In  this  pleasant  and  absorbing  occu- 
pation May's  uneasiness  was  partly  forgotten;  more- 
over, Ogilvie  confided  to  her  his  anxiety  to  quit  his 
present  service,  which  he  felt  was  rather  a  narrow 
sphere,  and  devote  himself  to  a  parliamentary  career, 
but  for  a  not  unusual  obstacle, — want  of  sufficient 
means.  It  was  delightful  to  be  thus  trusted,  and 
she  listened  entranced  to  his  more  serious  talk,   to 
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which  she  responded  with  an  amount  of  comprehen- 
sion which  rather  surprised  him.  These  happy  days 
did  not  last  long,  however.  The  brief  breathing- 
space  of  the  recess  over,  every  one  rushed  back  to 
work  with  fresh  energy, — all  except  Ogilvie's  chief, 

Lord  S ,  who  had  taken  a  chill  and  was  laid  up 

in  his  country-house,  where  he  summoned  his  favourite 
employe  with  some  urgency. 

The  same  evening  that  Ogilvie  left  town  May  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Miss  Barton.  It  was  short  but 
effective. 

"My  cousin,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  had  a  sharp 
feverish  attack,  which  is  the  reason  neither  of  your 
last  letters  have  been  answered.  The  great  upset 
we  have  had  was  too  much  for  her  nerves,  but  she 
is  coming  round  again,  and  is  most  anxious  to  see 
you.  Try  and  come  as  soon  as  you  can,  I  believe 
it  would  do  her  a  world  of  good  to  have  you  with 
her.     Come  at  once." 

This  summons  set  May's  heart  beating  and  her 
brain  working.  It  was  impossible  to  say  no  to  it. 
First  it  filled  her  heart  with  pleasure  to  think  she 
was  so  dear  to  Madame  Falk,  towards  whom  she 
felt  almost  a  daughter's  affection,  then,  to  see  her 
old  home  again  (albeit  the  memories  connected  with 
it  were  not  altogether  sweet)  and  bright,  beautiful 
Paris,  was  a  great  attraction;  finally,  to  be  a  week 
or  ten  days  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  Miss  Mac- 
allan was  a  relief  not  to  be  despised.     It  was  curi- 
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ous  how  very  distasteful  that  respectable  spinster 
was  to  her  young  "companion;"  there  was  an  an- 
tagonism of  nature  between  them,  and  this  is  generally 
unconquerable.  She  felt  the  intense  materialism  of 
the  woman  a  perpetual  offence;  per  contra,  there 
was  a  strong  reluctance  both  in  her  heart  and  mind 
to  displease  Ogilvie,  and  that  he  would  be  greatly 
displeased  she  felt  sure,  though  quite  unable  to 
answer  the  question  why.  Still,  he  had  never  op- 
posed her  project  of  paying  her  friends  a  visit,  and, 
eager  as  she  was  to  please  her  guardian,  she  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  resign  the  right  of  free 
action  into  his  hands;  she  would  enclose  him  Miss 
Barton's  letter,  with  a  few  lines  from  herself,  when 
she  had  spoken  to  Miss  Macallan. 

"Will  you  read  this  letter?"  she  said,  presenting 
it  to  her  employer  when  she  descended  to  "prayers," 
for  she  had  retired  to  cogitate  over  what  was  best 
to  be  done,  when  she  had  glanced  over  Miss  Barton's 
epistle. 

"Eh?"  said  Miss  Macallan,  putting  on  her  glasses. 
"What  queer-like  writing!"  She  seemed  an  age 
reading  it  through. 

"They  seem  very  keen  to  have  you,"  was  her 
comment  as  she  handed  the  letter  back  to  its  owner. 

"Not  more  than  I  am  to  go,"  returned  May, 
with  a  persuasive  smile;  "so,  now  that  the  cleaning 
is  over  and  I  shall  have  no  more  music-lessons  for 
some  time,  I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  my  taking 
a  short  holiday?" 

"I   am   no   that   sure  about  it.     I  do  not  think 
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Mr.  Ogilvie  will  be  very  well  pleased.     Stay  till  you 
hear  what  he  says." 

"That  would  only  cause  needless  delay,  and  I 
should  like  to  start  to-morrow  evening.  Mr.  Ogilvie 
never  objected  to  my  going,  Miss  Macallan.  It  was 
because  you  wanted  me  the  visit  was  postponed." 

"Hum!  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  forgot;  still,  you  had 
better  wait  a  letter  from  him." 

"I  am  quite  sure  he  will  see  I  ought  to  go," 
urged  May.  "He  knows  Madame  Falk  was  like  a 
mother  to  me.  He  is  quite  fond  of  her  himself,  and 
I  will  write  and  explain  everything  to  him." 

"Oh,  very  well!  go  your  own  ways;  but  mind,  I 
warned  you  you'd  vex  your  guardian,  and  few  girls 
have  one  like  him;  he'll  maybe  be  angered  against 
me  for  letting  you  go." 

"Not  if  you  did  not  want  me  on  your  own  ac- 
count.    Do  you  want  me.  Miss  Macallan?" 

"Well,  no — not  particularly." 

"I  shall  return  within  a  fortnight,  and  I  do  so 
want  to  go,"  pleaded  May. 

"Look  here,  my  dearie,"  said  Miss  Macallan, 
earnestly,  "  tell  me  truth :  have  you  a  laddie  in  Paris, 
that  you  are  so  set  upon  going?" 

"A  laddie?"  repeated  May,  puzzled  for  a  mo 
ment.  "Oh,  you  mean  a  'young  man,'  in  the 
servant-girl  sense.  No,  indeed,  neither  in  Paris  nor 
anywhere  else.  No  one  ever  took  a  fancy  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  I  never  dreamed  of  taking  a  fancy 
to  any  one;  I  do  not  think  I  am  the  kind  of  girl 
men  care  for,  women  are  always  very  good  to  me." 
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Miss  Macallan  laughed  a  sliort,  disagreeable 
laugh. 

"That's  something  like  myself.  It's  curious, 
maybe,  but  I  never  had  a  sweetheart,  not  that  I  hold 
with  such-like  trash." 

"Well,  I  can  assure  you.  Miss  Macallan,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  even  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  any 
man  in  Paris  now." 

.   "Not  the  young  man — and  a  fine  young  man  he 
was — that  called  here  some  time  past?" 

"I  do  not  think  he  is  in  Paris;  he  was  going  to 
Egypt,  or  somewhere.  So  you  have  really  no  ob- 
jection on  your  own  account  to  my  taking  my  holi- 
day now?" 

"I  cannot  say  I  have,  but  you'll  anger  Mr. 
Ogilvie." 

"Why  should  I?"  and  then  without  waitmg  for 
a  reply  she  went  on:  "Then  I  shall  leave  to-morrow 
evening,  and  travel  by  the  Dieppe  route;  it  is  the 
cheapest.  If  you  have  any  commissions,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  do  them  for  you;  every  one  wants  things 
from  Paris." 

"Thank  you,"  dryly;  "London  is  good  enough 
for  me.  Will  you  ring  the  bell,  and  we'll  have  our 
portion  of  Scripture.  There's  no  use  talking  any 
more  about  the  matter." 

With  what  joy  May  ran  up  to  her  room  and 
lighted  one  of  the  candles  with  which  she  always 
provided  herself,  for  Miss  Macallan  had  a  couvre  fen 
of  her  own  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  gas  was  turned 
off  and  the  house  left  to  darkness. 
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Before  she  slept,  May  indited  a  note  to  Ogilvie, 
telling  him  her  reasons  for  starting  at  once  and  en- 
closing Miss  Barton's  letter;  she  promised  to  write 
immediately  from  Paris,  and  to  return  within  a  fort- 
night. Then  she  penned  a  card  to  the  Rue  de  Vielle 
Cour,  and  having  thus  cleared  away  her  necessary 
writing,  she  had  the  morrow  free  for  packing  and 
repairs. 

Miss  Macallan  was  passive  and  silent  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  There  was  even  a  tinge  of  uneasiness 
in  her  look  and  manner,  but  she  wished  May  a  good 
journey  at  parting,  omitting,  however,  to  ask  her 
Paris  address. 

It  was  something  of  an  undertaking,  this  first 
journey  quite  alone.  On  her  travels  to  England  in 
the  preceding  summer.  May  had  been  escorted  to 
the  steamer  by  Madame  Falk,  and  met  at  the  station 
by  Ogilvie.  How  vividly  she  recalled  that  delight- 
ful and  unexpected  meeting!  She  had  ample  time 
for  thought  during  the  long  hours  of  loneliness 
which  intervened  between  Victoria  and  St.  Lazare. 
It  was  almost  startling  to  think  of  the  close  intimacy, 
the  quiet  confidence  which  had  grown  up  between 
her  and  Ogilvie,  whom  she  had  once  considered  a 
formidable,  almost  a  repellent  personage,  and  now! 
A  slight  tremor  passed  through  her  veins  at  the  idea 
of  life  without  him.  One  of  the  charms  of  this 
friendship — well,  it  was  quite  friendship  on  his  side, 
and  should  never  seem  anything  else  on  hers — was 
the  degree  of  delicate  secrecy  which  preserved  it 
from   ordinary  observation.     Could  it  always  go  on 
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like  this?  She  would  not  look  too  far  ahead,  she 
dreaded  she  knew  not  what  of  vague  unhappiness. 
Let  her  enjoy  tl^e  present.  She  could  not  help 
dwelling  on  some  of  Miss  Macallan's  words;  it  was 
e\adent  that  she  had  no  objection  to  her  (May's) 
visit  to  Paris,  but  that  the  real  obstacle  was  Ogilvie's 
disinclination  to  let  her  go.  She  recalled  his  offer 
to  speak  to  Miss  Macallan  when  the  subject  was 
first  mooted, — did  he  really  ask  for  a  holiday  for 
her,  or  arrange  with  his  kinswoman  to  put  it  off? 
She  could  not  help  knowing  that  Ogilvie,  if  resolved 
to  accomplish  any  design,  would  be  ready  to  carry 
it  out  at  any  cost.  Then  the  question  about  a 
"young  man,"  and  the  suggestion  of  Carr's  possible 
presence  in  Paris,  naturally  recalled  her  guardian's 
ill-concealed  anger  at  Carr's  visit  to  her.  Could 
iJiis  be  jealousy?  Her  cheeks  flamed  at  the  idea, 
but  she  soon  chased  it  away.  Men  were  naturally 
jealous  even  in  friendship;  she  would  be  careful 
not  to  be  too  friendly  with  Carr,  and  how  earnestly 
she  hoped  he  had  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
anywhere,  so  long  as  it  was  away  from  Paris! 

May  had  unfortunately  hit  on  one  of  the  dates 
when  the  steamer  is  obliged  to  wait  outside  Dieppe 
for  the  tide,  so  it  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  she 
reached  the  gare;  still,  she  was  not  over-tired.  It 
was  a  bright,  fresh  morning,  and  she  had  been  ex- 
hilarated by  finding  herself  in  France,  by  hearing 
the  language  which  had  long  been  more  familiar  to 
her  than  her  own,  while  her  eye  was  charmed  by 
the    picturesque,    un-English    look   of    people    and 
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things.  Finally,  with  what  joy  she  recognised  the 
gaunt  form  and  grey  curls  of  Miss  Barton,  who  was 
looking  grimly  over  the  heads  of  those  crowding 
round  the  door,  through  which  the  passengers  were 
to  enter  the  waiting-room. 

May  never  thought  she  could  have  embraced 
her  somewhat  contradictory  old  friend  with  so  much 
effusion. 

Miss  Barton  for  once  reciprocated  heartily.  May's 
small  amount  of  luggage  was  quickly  looked  at,  and 
she  was  promptly  and  energetically  pushed  into  a 
fiacre. 

"Well,  May,  you  are  looking  wonderfully  well, 
and  somehow  'woke  up.'  Madame  Falk  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  with  her  again.  We  have  a 
wonderful  story  to  tell  you;  I  dare  not  begin  it 
now,  and  it  is  nothing  bad;  but  don't  you  mention 
it  to  Esther.  It  is  agreed  that  /  am  to  have  the 
telling."  !-. 

Thus  Miss  Barton  as  they  rattled  away,  past  the 
junction  of  streets  at  St.  Augustin  where  the  fountains 
were  playing,  and  the  trees  bordering  the  streets 
and  boulevards  already  decked  with  their  fresh  green 
spring  attire.  At  eleven  o'clock  life  is  in  full  work- 
ing order  in  Paris,  the  cafes  were  crowded,  the  trams 
and  omnibuses  full  to  overflowing. 

"How  bright  and  beautiful  it  all  is!"  exclaimed 
May,  looking  eagerly  from  the  window  as  the  fiacre 
turned  into  the  Rue  Bo^tie  to  gain  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honore.  "I  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  left  it! 
And  Madame  Falk  is  quite  well  again?" 
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"Not  quite  well,  but  recovering  fast,  and  will,  I 
hope,  be  better  than  ever  she  was.  How  is  it  that 
you  managed  to  get  away  at  once,  eh?" 

"Oh,  I  was  promised  a  holiday,  so  I  took  it. 
Miss  Macallan  had  really  no  objection,  so  here  I 
am." 

"Yes,  here  we  are!"  exclaimed  Miss  Barton,  as 
they  turned  into  the  Rue  de  Vielle  Cour,  "and  I  think 
we  shall  find  Esther  up  and  dressed;  she  has  not 
got  up  till  late  for  some  little  time." 

Here  the  fiacre  stopped  at  the  well  known  porte- 
cochere.  May  was  out  of  the  carriage  in  a  moment, 
and  was  holding  the  concierge  by  the  hand;  then 
she  returned,  and,  taking  out  her  purse,  went  to  pay 
the  driver. 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Miss  Barton;  "put  that  up! 
We  think  little  of  fiacres  and  cochers  nowadays." 

Scarcely  heeding  this  astounding  speech,  May 
flew  up-stairs.  The  moment  she  touched  the  bell 
the  door  was  flung  open  and  Adrienne,  with  the 
privilege  of  an  old  friend,  was  embracing  her.  "  Voila 
jnadcmoiselle ! "  she  exclaimed,  throwing  open  the 
door  of  the  salon.  The  next  instant  May's  arms 
were  round  her  dear  friend,  and  she  was  once  more 
really  at  home.  Then  they  drew  back  and  looked 
at  each  other.  May,  struck  with  the  indefinable 
change  in  Madame  Falk,  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
"How  pale  and  thin  you  look,  dear!"  checking  the 
words,  "What  a  sweet  cap  you  have!"  which  rose 
to  her  lips,  as  unsuitable  to  such  a  moment  of  emo- 
tion.    Then  she  glanced  at  the  profusion  of  flowers 
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which  beautified  the  room,  and  was  conscious  of 
some  indefinable  change,  and  perceived  that  Carr 
was  standing  near  the  door  and  that  she  must  have 
passed  without  seeing  him.  He  seemed  strangely  at 
home,  having  evidently  just  risen  from  an  arm-chair 
beside  which  an  English  newspaper  had  fallen. 
"Don't  stand,  dear  Madame  Falk,"  she  continued. 
"I  feel  you  are  trembling;  that  is  not  like  you;  sit 
down  again;"  and  she  bent  down  to  place  a  tabouret 
under  her  feet. 

"Oh,  I  shall  soon  be  myself,  May, — so  glad  to 
have  you  with  me  again,  dear  child!  You  do  not 
look  as  if  you  had  had  a  long  journey." 

"I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  had  one.  I  am  so 
glad  to  be  with  you  again."  Then,  turning  to  shake 
hands  with  Carr,  she  added,  "I  had  no  idea  you 
were  in  Paris."  She  felt  there  was  something  peculiarly 
kind  and  friendly  in  his  eyes. 

"And  I  had  no  idea  you  were  coming  so  soon, 
or  I  should  not  have  arranged  to  leave  to-night.  I 
am  going  to  see  the  Conroys  at  St.  Remo,"  he  said, 
and  May's  ungrateful  heart  leaped  for  joy  at  the 
announcement.  "But  I  hope  to  find  you  here  on 
my  return,"  he  added,  looking  with  a  questioning 
glance  into  her  eyes. 

"I  have  a  whole  fortnight's  leave  of  absence." 

"A  fortnight!"  he  repeated.  "Oh,  you  are  not 
going  away  in  a  fortnight, — is  she?"  (to  Madame 
Falk).  "I  say,  Miss  Riddell,  how  did  you  escape 
from  Ogilvie?" 

"I  did  not  escape.    He  was  away,  so  I  took  leave; 
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but  he  would  not  have  prevented  me."  Then  she 
turned  from  him,  and,  sitting  down  by  Madame  Falk, 
took  her  hand,  which  she  stroked  gently.  Never  had 
they  seen  her  so  demonstrative  before.  The  timid 
reserve  that  used  to  keep  her  silent  and  still  seemed 
all  melted  and  gone,  and  the  real  May,  frank,  loving, 
and,  in  a  way,  fearless,  was  revealed. 

"I  have  seen  your  things  put  in  your  room,"  said 
Miss  Barton.  "You  had  better  come  and  take  off 
your  hat,  for  breakfast  is  ready." 

May  complied,  greatly  wondering.  Carr  had 
always  been  a  welcome  guest  in  the  Rue  de  Vielle 
Cour,  especially  to  Miss  Barton,  but  now  he  seemed 
thoroughly  at  home.  He  was  going  to  stay  to  break- 
fast evidently,  he,  who  was  accustomed  to  all  possible 
costly  luxury.  He  looked  unusually  joyous  and  happy 
too.  Was  he  going  to  marry  Frances  Conroy?  and 
therefore  received  as  a  relative  by  Madame  Falk? 
This  probably  was  the  story  Miss  Barton  had  to  tell. 

The  breakfast  was  very  pleasant.  Madame  Falk 
was  unusually  silent,  but  did  not  seem  depressed,  for 
she  listened  to  all  that  was  said  with  interest  and 
laughed  at  the  small  jests  that  so  easily  do  duty  for 
bon-mots  when  hearts  are  light  and  tempers  tranquil. 

Breakfast  too  was  very  dainty,  and  the  wine 
choice. 

"You  must  take  a  long  rest  this  afternoon,"  said 
Madame  Falk  to  May. 

"But  Miss  Riddell  says  she  is  not  at  all  tired," 
put  in  Carr,  "and  it  is  so  fine,  suppose  she  and  Miss 
Barton  come  for  a  drive  in  the  Bois?" 
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Miss  Barton  screwed  her  face  into  a  curious  ex- 
pression of  "No." 

"What!  take  her  away  from  me  the  moment  she 
has  come?"  said  Madame  Falk. 

"If  you  take  that  view,  I  will  say  no  more," 
returned  Carr;  "as  I  go  off  to-night  I  am  naturally 
anxious  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  I  wish 
I  had  not  promised  to  go." 

"Well,  you  cannot  disappoint  Mrs.  Conroy  now," 
observed  Madame  Falk. 

"No,  of  course  not.  I  suppose  you  dine  at  seven 
as  usual?" 

"A  little  earlier  if  you  like,"  put  in  Miss  Barton. 

"Oh,  it  will  do  quite  well;  my  train  does  not  go 
till  nine-forty-five."  And  he  rose  to  fetch  May  some 
fruit  from  the  sideboard. 

She  had  indeed  noticed  how  he  went  to  and  fro 
during  the  meal,  finding  this  and  fetching  that.  He 
knew  where  everything  was,  and — it  was  altogether 
puzzling.  May  liked  him  better  than  she  ever  did 
before, — he  seemed  younger  than  he  used  to  be. 

They  lingered  somewhat  at  table,  and  May's 
enquiries  elicited  that  Mademoiselle  Perret  was  doing 
very  well  and  had  not  yet  heard  that  May  was  com- 
ing; that  the  concierge's  delicate  son  had  won  the 
first  prize  for  freehand  drawing;  that  Madame  Zava- 
doskoi  had  been  suddenly  summoned  from  the 
gayeties  of  Parisian  life  to  Florence,  where  her  young 
daughter-in-law  was  dangerously  ill, — some  ill-natured 
people  said  because  she  and  her  husband  had  had 
a    desperate    quarrel;    that    Madame    Falk's   nephew 
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had  got  on  remarkably  well,  and  began  to  speak 
French  so  fluently  that  he  was  returning  to  London 
in  the  autumn.  Then  many  questions  were  put  to ' 
her  respecting  her  life  with  Miss  Macallan,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  laughter  over  the  quiet  humour 
of  May's  descriptions. 

At  last  Carr  rose,  lit  a  cigar,  and  said  he  had  a 
few  things  to  do;  so  departed,  kissing  Madame  Falk's 
hand.  May  observed. 

"Now,"  cried  Miss  Barton,  "you  must  take  your 
tonic,  Esther,  and  lie  down.  May  and  I  will  go  and 
unpack,  and  I  shall  see  what  frightful  things  she  has 
brought  from  London." 

"Not  frightful  at  all,"  said  May.  "The  shops 
there  are  charming! — you  would  find  a  great  change 
I  am  sure.     How  long  is  it  since  you  were  there?" 

"Rather  more  than  twenty-five  years,"  returned 
Miss  Barton,  who  was  measuring  out  Madame  Falk's 
medicine,  one  eye  shut  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
her  gaze  with  the  other. 

This  accomplished,  she  watched  her  cousin  take 
the  potion,  and  then  followed  her  to  her  room,  settled 
her  on  her  sofa,  covered  her  with  an  eiderdown,  gave 
strict  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be  admitted,  and  led' 
the  way  upstairs  to  a  bedroom  on  the  next  floor, 
engaged  for  May. 

"I  have  really  very  little  to  unpack,"  said  the 
latter. 

"I  know  that;  it  is  not  for  that  I  brought  you  up 
here,   but  to   unburden   my  own   mind.      I   have   a 
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tremendous  story  to  tell;  sit  down  there."  And  Miss 
Barton  began. 

As  she  gradually  unfolded  her  story,  May's  large 
eyes  dilated,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  tight  with 
rapt  attention. 

It  was  a  thrilling  tale,  and  May's  heart  beat  as 
the  picture  delineated  by  the  speaker  unfolded  itself 
before  her  quick  imagination. 

Such  an  episode  of  real  life  was  infinitely  astonish- 
ing and  touching.  Above  all,  it  promised  peace  and 
safety  for  dear  Madame  Falk's  declining  years. 

"Of  course,"  concluded  Miss  Barton,  "I  thought 
Esther  would  have  jumped  at  him.    Wouldn't  you?" 

"I  am  not  sure,"  said  May,  slowly.  "He  isn't  a 
bit  the  dear  child  that  was  lost.  I  understand' that; 
but  she  will  grow  into  a  motherly  feeling  for  him 
when  he  is  so  nice  to  her,"  added  May,  pressing  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "I  feel  as  if  I  could  love 
him  for  his  good  feehng." 

"The  curious  thing  is,"  resumed  Miss  Barton, 
"that  whenever  Esther  catches  an  expression  in  his 
face,  a  tone  in  his  voice,  that  reminds  her  of  that 
brute  of  a  husband  who  destroyed  her  life,  she  is 
ready  to  hug  him." 

"Poor  man,  he  must  have  been  out  of  his  mind." 

"Maybe  so,"  returned  Miss  Barton,  sternly,  "but 
I'd  give  such  madmen  the  cat,  just  to  bring  them  to 
their  senses." 

"How  impossible  it  is  to  know  where  his  respon- 
sibility ended." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  the  Conroys  were  enchanted. 
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Mr.  Conroy  stopped  here  on  his  way  to  join  his  \vife 
and  daughter,  and  invited  Bernard — we  always  call 
him  Bernard — to  come  and  see  them  at  St.  Remo. 
It  is  very  nice  for  a  young  Australian  man  o'  the 
woods  to  find  himself  first  cousin  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Conroy  of  Audeley  Chase.  What  I  regret  is  that 
Madame  Zavadoskoi  was  called  away  before  I  could 
tell  her.  She  is  so  kind-hearted,  so  interested  in  us, 
that  it  would  have  pleased  her  immensely.  I  see, 
though,  that  Bernard — Mr.  Carr — is  bent  on  carrying 
his  mother  off  to  Austraha.  I  don't  fancy  the  idea. 
Come,  my  dear,  let  us  go  back  to  Esther.  Don't 
you  say  more  to  her  than  that  you  are  delighted, 
and  think  Bernard  all  that's  good  and  delightful." 
"So  I  do,"  said  May. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

FRESH  FETTERS. 

May  was  carefully  obedient  to  Miss  Barton's  sug- 
gestion; when  they  rejoined  Madame  Falk  she  kissed 
her  tenderly,  and  whispered, — 

"Thank  God,  dear,  you  have  found  so  charming 
a  son,  and  some  reward  for  all  your  goodness." 

When  Carr  returned  to  dinner  he  asked  Miss 
Barton,  significantly,  "Have  you  told  her?" 

"Yes,  everything,"  was  her  reply. 

"Then,  congratulate  me.  Miss  Riddell,  on  the 
'Treasure-Trove'  I  have  found!"  he  cried,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  her.  "It's  not  every  day  that  a 
fellow  finds  such  a  mother  ready  made  to  his  hand." 

"Not  every  day  that  a  mother  finds  a  bright, 
warm-hearted  son,  after  mourning  him  as  lost,"  said 
May,  frankly  giving  him  hers,  and  looking  up  to  him 
with  admiring  eyes. 

"Ay,  that's  the  mischief  of  it!  It's  hard  for  her 
to  feel  I  am  her  son  after  all  these  years,  but  it  will 
come " 

"I  am  sure  it  will.  She  cannot  help  loving 
you." 

"Very  nice  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Carr,  laugh- 
ing, and  May,  quite  embarrassed,  laughed  too. 
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"Am  I  not  related  to  you  somehow?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  aTraid  I  cannot  claim  relationship  with 
you." 

"No;  though  she  may  be  my  adopted  daughter," 
said  Madame  Falk,  entering  the  room  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

"Then,  by  Jove,  you  shall  be  my  adopted  sister!" 
cried  Carr,  joyously. 

"Thank  you.  This  is  indeed  an  embarras  de 
richesses,"  and  they  went  to  dinner,  Carr  giving  his 
arm  to  Madame  Falk. 

May  was  interested  to  observe  how  carefully  he 
attended  to  his  mother's  wants,  and  lavished  all  pos- 
sible attention  on  her.  It  was  evident  how  earnest 
he  was  to  win  her  affection,  to  be  to  her  a  loving 
son;  she  was  evidently  yielding  to  his  efforts  to  win 
her  affection,  but  her  nature  was  too  strong,  too 
honest,  to  be  easily  affected. 

"You  will  give  my  best  love  to  Mrs.  Conroy  and 
Frances,"  said  May,  when  Carr  observed  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  be  going,  "and  beg  her  to  let  me 
know  when  they  are  to  be  in  London,  that  I  may 
see  them  as  they  pass  through.  It  seems  so  long 
since  I  saw  them." 

"It  will  be  uncommonly  nice  for  Bernard"  (she 
always  called  him  Bernard  from  the  first)  "to  have  a 
charming  cousin  for  a  chum,"  said  Miss  Barton  with 
a  knowing  nod. 

"Only  it  happens  I  like  her  the  least  of  the  lot," 
he  returned.     "I  never  feel  at  home  with  her." 

"That   is  because    you   do   not    know   her   well 
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enough,"  cried  May.  "She  is  most  generous  and 
high-minded;  her  worst  fault  is  being  too  much  in 
earnest,  I  have  known  her  for  years,  and  have  a 
right  to  speak." 

"I  dare  say  she  is  all  that,  but  she  is  scarcely 
human  enough  for  a  low-minded  fellow  like  me.  I 
hope  I  shall  find  you  here  when  I  come  back. 
Good-bye,  Miss  Riddell.  Good-bye,  Miss  Barton.  I 
feel  I  ought  to  call  you  aunt,  then  my  circle  of 
female  relatives  would  be  complete."  A  slight  pause, 
— "Mother  dear,  good-bye;  make  haste  and  get  quite 
strong."  He  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  went  away, 
turning  at  the  door  to  wave  his  hand  to  all. 

"Dear  Madame  Falk,  how  nice  and  kind  and 
natural  he  is!"  cried  May,  impulsively.  "I  am  so 
glad  you  have  found  him." 

"Rather  that  he  has  found  me.  I  am  ashamed 
to  be  so  slow  in  giving  him  my  heart,  but  he  is 
good,  and  deserves  my  gratitude." 

"I  see  a  strong  likeness  to  you  at  times,  in  ex- 
pression, not  in  features,"  continued  May. 

"That   never  struck  you   before,"   said  Madame 

Falk,  laughing. 

***** 

Perhaps  Carr's  greatest  merit  in  May's  eyes  on 
that  particular  occasion  was  that  his  departure  coin- 
cided with  her  own  arrival.  It  was  most  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  record  that  fact  in  the  letter 
she  wrote  to  Ogilvie  describing  her  prosperous 
journey  and  happy  meeting  with  Madame  Falk  and 
her  cousin. 
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"I  have  a  wonderful  story  to  tell  you  about  him 
when  I  return,  but  it  is  too  long  for  a  letter,"  she 
concluded,  adding  that  she  should  not  trouble  him 
with  another  until  she  was  able  to  name  the  date  at 
which  she  would  be  in  London. 

It  was  very  delightful  to  think  when  she  woke 
that  she  would  see  the  kind,  familiar  faces  of  her 
old  friends  as  soon  as  she  left  her  room,  and  as  she 
dressed  May  looked  back  over  the  old  days  passed 
with  her  f;ither;  she  wished  he  had  not  been  so  dis- 
satisfied with  his  career — with  the  world  in  general. 
Had  he  been  happier,  he  would  have  been  more 
sympathetic.  She  feared  she  was  impatient,  not  for- 
bearing and  kind  enough  to  him,  and  a  sigh  would 
swell  her  bosom  as  she  remembered  how  often  a 
feeling  of  utter  loneliness  had  chilled  her  when  his 
incidental  acts  or  words  showed  her  how  unimportant 
she  was  in  his  sight.  Then,  as  ever  when  she  re- 
called the  past,  life  seemed  to  have  begun  for  her 
from  the  day  she  knew  Ogilvie;  she  was  so  held 
down  by  the  sense  of  her  own  insignificance,  by  her 
unattractive  inferiority,  that  she  had  closed  her  heart 
and  mind  against  every  one,  as  the  only  safeguard 
of  her  self-respect,  when  the  gentle  warmth  of 
Ogilvie's  notice  and  appreciation  seemed  to  create 
for  her  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  to  touch  her 
intellect  and  heart  alike  with  the  fructifying  electricity 
of  comprehension  and  sympathy.  From  that  time 
forward  she  began  to  have  faith  in  herself,  to  feel 
something  of  a  woman's  dignity  instead  of  the 
sorrowful  helplessness  of  an  incompetent  child.   How 
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could  she  help  the  kind  of  devotion  she  felt  towards 
the  man  who  was  her  mental  maker,  who  had 
helped  her  to  develop  the  strength  which  she  now 
used  to  oppose  him;  for  though  she  would  not 
admit  it  to  the  adamantine  Euphemia,  she  knew 
Ogilvie  would  have  prevented  her  visit  to  Paris  if  he 
could. 

Here  she  was,  however,  and  she  must  make  it 
up  with  him  as  best  she  could;  she  had  done  no- 
thing wrong. 

Madame  Falk  had  not  risen  when  May  went 
down,  but  she  was  looking  better,  as  if  refreshed  by 
a  good  night.  Miss  Barton  was  walking  about  with 
a  duster  as  usual,  but  this  was  mere  form,  for  the 
cousins  had  a  second  servant  now,  and  Miss  Barton 
averred  that  two  together  were  more  trouble  than 
they  were  worth. 

"Well,  May,  did  you  sleep, — are  you  rested?" 

"Quite  so.  Miss  Barton.  Nor  did  I  dream  of  the 
wonderful  fairyland  into  which  your  story  plunged 
me  yesterday.  Surely  the  realms  of  romance  never 
presented  a  more  extraordinary  story  of  reunion." 

"I  rather  think  rarely.  It  is,  however,  and  thank 
God!  a  very  satisfactory  reality,  only  I  see  Bernard 
will  take  his  mother  off  to  Australia,  and  I  don't  see 
what  is  to  become  of  me!  Even  if  I  had  a  fortune 
to  live  upon  here, — which  I  haven't, — it  is  no  joke 
to  part  with  such  a  companion  as  Esther  has  been! 
But  I  say  nothing.  Besides,  it  would  make  Bernard 
seem  rather  ridiculous  if  he  imported  a  superfluous 
old  woman  like  me." 
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"And  will  Madame  Falk  like  to  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world?" 

"I  do  not  know;  she  is  greatly  changed.  The 
sudden  shock  of  Bernard's  appearing,  the  revival  of 
the  old  grief,  and  chiefly  the  unexpected  ease  in 
money  matters, — her  son  is  now  arranging  a  large 
settlement  on  her  that  she  may  be  quite  independent, 
— seems  to  have  taken  the  strength  out  of  her.  You 
know  that  for  many  a  year  she  dared  not  relax,  lest 
grim  poverty  might  get  the  best  of  it;  now  that  is 
over,  she  feels  a  sort  of  collapse.  But  never  mind, 
plenty  of  money  never  hurt  any  one,  unless,  indeed, 
it  were  a  man  inclined  to  drink  and  gamble.  Esther 
will  get  used  to  it  all,  you'll  see.  I  am  longing  to 
see  Madame  Zavadoskoi,  and  tell  her  all  about 
everything.  She  is  going  to  England  this  year,  I 
think.  I  am  sorry  she  is  away,  now  you  have  come 
over." 

May  was  not,  but  she  kept  that  to  herself  For 
some  occult  reason  May  did  not  like  the  charming 
Russian,  perhaps  because  she  was  instinctively  con- 
vinced that  Madame  Zavadoskoi  was  a  masked 
enemy,  in  spite  of  her  soft  civility,  her  condescending 
notice. 

As  soon  as  she  thought  Mademoiselle  Ferret's 
disengaged  mid-day  hour  had  come.  May  set  out  for 

the  Rue  C .     She  had  heard  a  good  report  of 

her  little  musical  friend's  improved  position.  Her 
lessons  were  numerous,  her  classes  well  attended, 
she  had  a  new  and  improved  concierge;  in  fact,  as 
is  often  the  case,  one  small  success  had  brought  many. 
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Mademoiselle  had  just  finished  her  well-earned 
breakfast,  and  when,  at  May's  ring,  she  opened  the 
door  and  saw  who  was  waiting  for  admission,  she 
gave  a  scream  of  delight. 

"My  little  angel!"  she  exclaimed.  "My  poor, 
dear  child!  How  did  you  come?  Can  you  not 
endure  the  sadness  of  that  sombre  country  any 
longer.  Come  in,  come  in.  Have  you  breakfasted? 
Yes!    Ah,  you  should  have  come  to  me  first." 

She  embraced  her  young  favourite  many  times, 
insisted  on  removing  her  hat  to  see  how  she  looked, 
and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  questions,  most  of 
which  she  answered  herself. 

"Ah,  then,  you  have  not  come  to  remain, — Dieu! 
How  is  that?  You  are  not  tied  forever  to  that  corvee, 
where  you  must  weary  yourself  to  death,"  she  said, 
when  May  explained  that  she  had  only  come  for  a 
brief  holiday.  "Madame  Falk  will  never  let  you  go 
back;  madame  is  a  millionaire  now!  Figure  to  your- 
self what  a  romance,  and  such  a  tall,  handsome  man 
to  come  back  to  her  out  of  the  sea  instead  of  the 
little  fair-haired  baby  she  lost;  and  listen!  I  have 
the  profoundest  regard  for  our  dear  friend,  she 
seems  almost  French  in  her  delightful  manner  and 
politesse,  but  she  is  English, — English  to  the  ends  of 
her  fingers.  Imagine!  in  place  of  throwing  herself 
into  the  arms  of  this  beautiful  young  son,  she 
hesitates,  she  demands  proofs,  she  weeps,  she  thinks 
he  does  not  replace  the  little  baby-boy.  Ah,  Dieu! 
What  extraordinary  people  you  are!  She  leaves  him 
knocking  at  the  door  of  her  heart,  and  finally  only 
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opens  it  an  inch  at  a  time  to  the  poor,  dear,  adoring 
son,  who  only  asks  for  her  love!  It  is  inconceivable! 
absolutely  inconceivable!  And  he  loads  her  with 
gifts!" 

"Oh,  Madame  Falk  is  growing  very  fond  of  him, 
and  it  is  delightful  to  see  how  happy  he  looks." 

"Naturally,  when  he  has  found  so  charming  a 
mother;  and  you,  my  little  one,  you  will  remain  per- 
manently with  our  dear  Madame  Falk.  You  will 
not  return  to  the  melancholy  house  of  the  rich 
mees?" 

"I  must,  Mademoiselle.  I  have  only  a  short 
holiday,  and  though  I  believe  Madame  Falk  would 
readily  give  me  shelter,  I  must  work  for  myself." 

"Bah!  what  is  a  bagatelle  such  as  you  would 
cost  compared  to  the  pleasure  of  having  a  daughter 
like  you, — for  you  would  be  a  daughter.  And  they 
are  rich, — very  rich!" 

"I  have  no  claim  on  them  or  on  any  one,"  said 
May,  with  a  sigh. 

"Listen,  then,  my  child.  If  you  would  really 
prefer  making  your  own  existence  to  living  in 
luxurious  repose,  come  and  join  me.  I  could  do 
with  more  help.  You  have  had  lessons,  you  have 
studied  in  London,  they  tell  me,  but  I  fear  the  teach- 
ing there  is  of  small  use." 

"My  master  was  an  Italian,"  returned  May, 
smiling. 

"Ah!  good,  good!  Well,  then,  you  could  give 
me  great  help,  and  we  would  extend  our  business. 
You  should  have  your  pension  with  me,  and  a  little 
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something  for  clothes  and  pocket.  Hey!  how  say 
you?     It  would  make  me  veiy  happy." 

"And  I  should  be  happy  with  you.  But,  dear 
Mademoiselle,  I  can  undertake  nothing  at  present;  I 
must  return  to  London  before  I  do  anything." 

"Ah,  it  is  a  pity!"  sighed  Mademoiselle  Perret, 
her  dark  eager  face  clouding  over.  "But,  apparently, 
you  are  not  unhappy  in  that  serious  country.  You 
look  well,  but  very  well.  You  have  developed  a 
figure, — your  air  is  more  gracious."  Then  followed 
a  string  of  questions,  and  before  May  could  answer 
half  of  them  Mademoiselle  glanced  at  the  clock.  "I 
go,  my  sweet  child,  I  must  fly.  I  shall  be  late  for 
the  beautiful  American  of  the  Boulevard  Hausmann, 
and  Madame  her  mother  sits  with  her  watch  in  her 
hand  counting  the  seconds  till  I  come — also  while  I 
stay." 

"Then  I  will  leave,  dear,  good  friend,  but  first, 
Madame  Falk's  message.  She  desires  her  love,  and 
hopes  you  will  dine  with  her  to-day.  Just  a  partie 
carre'e,  no  gentlemen." 

"Ah,  with  the  greatest  pleasure!  We  shall  tell 
each  other  everything.  My  best  thanks.  I  shall  be 
punctual,  t7ia  belle,  au  revoir, — I  must  fly!" 

"Every  one  is  very  good,"  mused  May,  as  she 
walked   slowly  back,   "and  Paris   is   lovely.     I   feel 

more  at  home  here  than  in  London,  but "  her 

thoughts  grew  vague  as  she  felt,  not  without  a  pro- 
phetic sense  of  uneasiness,  how  intolerable  the  love- 
Hest  place  on  earth  would  be  if  she  were  cut  off  from 
Ogilvie's  presence.     Believing  implicitly,  as  she  did, 
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in  the  loyal  constancy  of  his  friendship,  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  her  happiness  hung  on  a  thread 
— a  very  frail  thread.  The  waves  of  life — that  often 
stormy  sea — might  sweep  them  apart  at  any  moment, 
— there  was  no  tie  of  kinship,  no  claim  of  any  kind 
on  one  side  or  the  other;  and  though  she  could  not 
help  perceiving,  in  spite  of  Ogilvie's  caution  and  rare 
self-control,  that  it  was  a  source  of  profound  delight 
to  be  with  her,  she  never  allowed  herself  to  doubt 
that  she  was  secondary  to  his  ambition,  to  his 
schemes  for  the  future.  Her  reflections,  however, 
ended  as  they  generally  did, — in  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  enjoy  the  present  and  let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself. 

The  remainder  of  her  holiday  was  most  agree- 
ably spent.  Madame  Falk  rapidly  improved  in  health, 
and  they  drove  out  almost  every  day  in  the  Bois  and 
in  the  charming  environs  of  Paris. 

Madame  Falk  even  began  to  do  a  little  work, 
and  when  her  cousin  remonstrated  with  her,  replied 
that  there  was  nothing  so  exhausting  as  idleness. 

"Do  you  know.  May,  I  think  I  shall  try  to  train 
yon  in  journalism.  I  know  you  hate  idleness  and 
dependence  as  much  as  I  do  myself  Suppose  you 
try  to  slip  into  my  place?" 

"I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  May,  "but  to 
do  your  work  I  should  have  to  live  in  Paris." 

"Why  not?  You  have  not  adopted  London  as 
your  dwelling-place  forever  and  a  day?" 

"No,"  returned  May,  colouring;  "but  I  cannot 
leave  it  yet.     I  must  stay  and  save  up  a  little." 
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"My  dear,  your  only  chance  is  to  stay  and  take 
up  the  running  noio!" 

"You  must  see  what  you  can  make  of  me  during 
the  next  ten  days,  and  if  I  seem  promismg,  why,  we 
will  think  seriously  of  the  idea,  but  I  fear — I  fear  I 
should  never  be  equal  to  such  a  task." 

"I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  be;  but,  as 
you  say,  you  must  try." 

"In  any  case  I  must  return  to  London  and  con- 
sult my  guardian,"  was  May's  ultimatum. 

"Don't  call  him  your  guardian,"  cried  Miss 
Barton,  who  assisted  at  this  discussion;  "that  is  all 
nonsense,  and  affectation,  and  tends  to  sentimentality. 
He  is  just  a  useful  friend,  and  of  course  you  are 
right  to  tell  him  your  plans,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  them." 

"He  has  been  so  wonderfully  kind  and  helpful 
to  me  that  it  would  be  most  ungrateful  of  me  to  do 
anything  without  consulting  him,"  said  May,  gravely. 
"Besides  being  an  excellent  adviser,  he  knows  every- 
thing." 

"Oh,  no  doubt  he  is  very  capable  and  has  been 
very  good  to  you,"  observed  Madame  Falk.  "I 
would  certainly  mention  my  suggestion  to  him  if  I 
were  you;  you  could  write  it,  you  know." 

"Mr.  Ogilvie  has  not  answered  the  letter  I  sent 
from  this,  and  I  trouble  him  with  as  few  as  possible, 
but  I  shall  certainly  talk  to  him  about  your  scheme 
when  I  go  back." 

"It  is  evident  you  are  determined  to  return,"  said 
Miss  Barton,  with  a  sniff 
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"I  must,"  replied  May,  steadily. 

"Come,  then,  give  me  my  note-book;  I  have 
jotted  down  a  few  bits  about  books  and  authors;  it 
is  all  I  can  do  now;  you  read  them  over  and  see  if 
you  can  put  them  into  readable  form.  To-morrow 
we  will  take  some  notes  in  the  Bois,  and  you  shall 
try  to  record  them." 

"Yes,  dear  Madame  Falk.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  make  the  attempt." 

A  day  or  two  after  this  discussion  came  the 
letter  from  Ogilvie  for  which  May  had  begun  to  pine. 
It  was  cool  and  short,  so  were  almost  all  his  com- 
munications, but  this  one  especially.  He  had  been 
a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  she  had  taken  such  a 
sudden  flight  to  Paris,  and  feared  that  a  lonely  jour- 
ney was  rather  a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  holiday. 
He  had  been  to  see  Miss  Macallan,  who  hoped  May 
would  return  at  the  appointed  time,  for  she  (Miss 
Mac)  missed  her  much.  "Let  me  know  the  exact 
date  of  your  return,"  he  concluded,  "and  if  you  have 
heard  lately  from  the  Conroys." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  letter 
which  wounded  May, — -a  tinge  of  indifference.  If 
Ogilvie  was  really  displeased  with  her  and  withdrew 
the  delightful  confidence — the  veiled  tenderness — he 
had  hitherto  shown  her,  how  was  she  to  live?  She 
was  half-frightened  at  the  intense  pang  of  such  an 
anticipation,  and  she  began  to  long  for  a  glimpse  of  his 
face,  where,  at  a  glance,  she  could  perceive  his  mood. 

As  he  asked  for  information,  she  lost  no  time  in 
giving  it,  adding  a  question  that  gave  him  a  curious 
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thrill.  "Are  you  really  displeased  with  me?"  He 
resisted  his  strong  temptation  to  write  to  her  by  re- 
turn, and  resolutely  kept  her  waiting  for  three  days 
before  she  received  the  following  lines: 

"Yes,  I  am  quite  furious,  and  have  stored  up, 
ready  to  be  delivered  on  your  return,  the  most  im- 
mense scolding  you  have  ever  received  from  your 
sincere  friend — Piers  Ogilvie." 

A  threat  which  had  the  remarkable  effect  of  re- 
storing light  to  May's  eyes  and  smiles  to  her  lips. 

The  remainder  of  May's  holiday  was  all  pleasure, 
but  the  best  day  of  all  was  the  day  she  said  good- 
bye to  her  faithful  friends  and  set  her  face  London- 
wards.  During  the  week  which  followed  the  letter, 
which  contained  what  she  saw  meant  plenary  absolu- 
tion from  Ogilvie,  there  had  been  more  than  one 
letter  from  Carr,  who  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself 
very  much,  and  was  delighted  with  the  cordial  re- 
ception given  to  him  by  his  new  relatives.  Frances 
had  undertaken  his  literary  and  philosophical  educa- 
tion, and  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  him  in  Australia 
if  his  mother  went  out  there.  He  had  partly  jiromised 
to  visit  them  early  in  the  summer,  when  they  expected 
Madame  Zavadoskoi,  and  they  hoped  Madame  Falk 
would  join  them  also.  He  always  enquired  kindly 
for  May,  and  enjoined  his  mother  to  prevent  her  re- 
turn to  London.  But  all  attempts  to  carry  out  this 
injunction  failed. 
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Though  later  in  the  season,  May  had  a  less 
tranquil  passage  than  when  she  crossed  before,  and 
she  felt  a  good  deal  fatigued  on  reaching  Granby 
Road. 

Miss  Macallan  seemed  more  "dour,"  more  cast- 
iron  than  ever,  the  dining-room  grimmer  and  barer; 
but  the  young  servant  seemed  right  glad  to  have  her 
back,  and  even  Miss  Macallan  deigned  to  say  she 
was  not  sorry  the  holiday  was  over. 

"Ye  see,  you've  just  got  me  into  the  bad  habit 
of  having  all  my  notes  and  bits  o'  writing  done  for 
me,  and  you  must  just  stay  at  home  and  do  the 
work  you  have  undertaken  for  many  months  to  come." 

"\^ery  well.  Miss  Macallan,"  returned  May,  good- 
humouredly. 

"Here's  a  note  from  Mr.  Ogilvie  for  you.  I  can 
tell  you  he  wasn't  very  well  pleased  at  your  going 
off  in  that  sudden,  unforeseen  sort  of  way." 

"I  am  afraid  he  was  not,"  said  May,  dying  to 
get  away  and  read  her  note  by  herself. 

"Aye,  and  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  he  is  going 
to  give  you  a  very  serious  talking  to,  but  he  is  un- 
common considerate,  for  he  says  it  would  be  too 
hard  on  you  to  have  such  a  talking  to  before  a  third 
person,  so  I  have  just  told  Jessie  to  show  him  up  to 
the  drawing-room  whenever  he  comes.  It's  fine  and 
warm  now,  and  you'll  no  need  a  fire.  My  word. 
May,  but  you  are  a  fortunate  lassie  to  be  so  cared 
for  and  thought  about  by  a  man  that  will,  maybe, 
be  prime  minister  o'  England  one  of  these  days,  for, 
if  he  goes  into  Parliament " 
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An  expressive  pause  indicated  that  no  words 
were  adequate  to  tell  the  height  to  which  he  might 
attain. 

"Believe  me,  I  am  very  grateful,"  said  May, 
quietly,  "and  I  hope  when  I  have  had  my  punish- 
ment I  may  be  forgiven." 

"Of  that  I  have  no  doubt.  And  I  hope  you'll 
lay  the  lesson  to  heart." 

When  May  retreated  to  her  room  and  opened 
her  letter  she  found  it  contained  a  few  lines,  in 
which  Ogilvie  said  that  he  was  greatly  pressed  with 
work,  but  would  contrive  to  run  up  and  see  her  that 
evening,  perhaps  about  seven.  If  he  did  not  appear, 
she  must  set  his  absence  down  to  unavoidable  busi- 
ness. 

Feeling  tired  and  restless.  May  thought  she  would 
try  what  sleep  would  do  to  restore  her. 

Glancing  round  the  cold,  unlovely  room,  as  she 
let  down  the  blinds  to  ensure  partial  darkness,  she 
thought  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  return  to  such 
an  abode  if  there  was  no  friend  like  Ogilvie  there  to 
lean  upon!  The  prospect  of  seeing  him  made  her 
heart  beat,  and  she  feared  would  prevent  her  ob- 
taining the  rest  she  sought;  but  the  fatigue  of  healthy 
youth  provides  for  its  own  recuperation,  and  sleep 
stole  caressingly  over  her  while  she  still  feared  it 
would  not  come.  Then  she  knew  no  more  till 
Agatha's  voice  roused  her,  saying, — 

"If  you  please,  miss,  dinner  will  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes." 

"What,   so  soon!"   cried  May,  startled.     "Oh,  I 
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shall  make  all  possible  haste."  She  rose,  feeling 
greatly  refreshed,  and  found  Miss  Macallan  in  an 
amiable  mood,  and  desirous  of  some  information  re- 
specting the  French  Protestant  ministers.  What  were 
their  views  as  to  "free  will"  and  "predestination," 
and  what  might  their  salaries  be?  On  these  topics 
they  managed  a  very  fair  amount  of  conversation. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Macallan  went  to  take  tea 
with  the  Scotch  minister's  wife,  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  intimate  friend  she  possessed. 

May  unpacked  her  box  and  arranged  her  be- 
longings, putting  on  a  pretty  gauzy  black  dress,  of 
which  Madame  had  made  her  a  present,  and  tied 
up  her  rich  golden-brown  hair  with  some  black  rib- 
bon in  the  latest  Parisian  style.  As  seven  o'clock 
approached  she  grew  more  and  more  nervous.  Of 
course,  he  might  not  come  at  all,  but  she  felt  as  if 
she  could  not  bear  such  a  disappointment.  So  she 
would  hope  to  the  last;  and  it  was  not  quite 
seven  yet, 

A  knock  at  the  door. 

"Mr.  Ogilvie  is  in  the  drawing-room,  miss,"  said 
Agatha. 

The  next  moment  her  hand  was  on  the  lock  of 
the  drawing-room  door.  She  paused  to  collect  her- 
self, and  then  went  in. 

Ogilvie  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  she  was  immediately  struck  with  the  worn  look 
of  his  face,  the  light  in  his  deep-set  eyes. 

He  came  forward  and  took  May's  hand,  which 
she  held  out  with  a  smile,  in  a  close,  warm  grasp. 
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laying  his  other  hand  over  it;  she  tried  to  speak,  but 
the  words  did  not  come.  Ogilvie  was  silent,  while 
he  gazed  at  her  as  if  he  would  gather  some  know- 
ledge, some  secret  which  he  did  not  care  to  ask. 
May  trembled,  for  she  felt  that  she  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  emotion  sternly  repressed,  but  none  the  less 
strong. 

"May,"  exclaimed  Ogilvie,  still  keeping  her  hand, 
"you  are  trembling!     What  disturbs  you?" 

"I  suppose  I  am  frightened  at  the  tremendous 
scolding  you  have  stored  up  for  me." 

"Do  you  really  think  I  could  speak  harshly  to 
you?"  he  asked,  slowly  relaxing  his  hold.  "I  was 
startled  at  your  independence;  but  I  remembered  I 
had  virtually  agreed  to  your  visiting  Madame  Falk, 
and  I  have  missed  you  more  even  than  I  expected, 
my  sweet  friend." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so." 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  in  conventional  phrases. 
May.  You  know  it  is  an  infinite  refreshment  to  me 
to  come  and  talk  to  you,  and  feel  the  balm  of  your 
truthfulness."  He  stopped,  drew  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  then  he  laughed,  and  said,  in  his  more  ordi- 
nary tone,  "The  fact  is,  I  have  been  rather  over- 
done, and  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  stay.  I  wanted 
to  see  with  my  own  eyes  that  you  were  safe  and 
within  reach.    Tell  me,  have  you  enjoyed  yourself?" 

"I  will  tell  you  everything;  but  do  sit  down,  you 
are  very  tired,"  and  she  drew  forward  the  easiest 
chair  for  him,  and  placed  herself  near.  Yet  their 
talk  did  not  flow  very  freely.   They  did  not  seem  to 
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need  many  words,  still  Ogilvie  soon  heard  all  that 
was  to  be  told  of  May's  holiday. 

"You  are  looking  all  the  better  for  it,"  he  said, 
now  that  your  colour  has  come  back.  You  were  so 
white  when  you  came  in,  that  you  frightened  me. 
Now,  as  to  your  wonderful  story,  I  think  I  have 
heard  it.  Madame  Zavadoskoi  detailed  it  in  a  long 
letter  I  liad  from  her  this  morning.  She  \AT:ote  from 
St.  Remo,  where  Mr.  Conroy  told  her  the  whole  ro- 
mance of  young  Carr's  parentage.  Now,  May,  I  must 
go.  You  shall  hear  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  when  I 
can  steal  an  hour  or  two  for  a  little  glimpse  of 
heavenly  confidence.  I  dare  not  stay  now.  Good- 
night, May.  Remember,  you  are  never  to  run  away 
from  me  again." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

DREAMS. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  May,  soon  after  her 
return,  to  receive  a  letter  from  Frances  Conroy. 
That  accomplished  young  lady,  as  has  been  before 
remarked,  was  not  a  constant  or  frequent  corres- 
pondent, but  she  never  neglected  her  friend.  When 
her  letters  did  come,  they  were  immensely  long  and 
rambled  over  a  variety  of  subjects. 

The  present  one,  however,  was  more  compact, 
as  she  hoped  soon  to  see  May  and  tell  her  every- 
thing. Mrs.  Conroy  was  feeling  much  stronger  than 
she  did  the  previous  spring,  and  was  growing 
anxious  to  be  settled  at  Audeley  Chase,  which  was  so 
charming  in  the  height  of  summer.  They  expected 
to  be  in  London  for  a  short  time  in  about  ten  days, 
and  would  be  as  usual  at  Claridge's  Hotel.  Frances 
would  send  her  friend  a  card  from  Paris,  naming  the 
day  on  which  they  would  be  in  London.  Adding: 
"I  do  hope  you  will  come  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can. 
We  hope  to  have  some  interesting  people  at  the 
Chase,  which^  will  make  a  nice  change  for  you. 
From  what  Mr.  Ogilvie  tells  my  father,  I  fear  your 
life  must  be  dull,  though  Mr.  Carr  says  you  were 
looking   remarkably   well.     We   are   quite   delighted 
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with  our  new  relation,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  en- 
Hghten  him  on  poHtical  subjects.  He  is  terribly 
narrow.  Is  it  not  a  charmingly  romantic  incident, 
his  discovery  of  a  mother  in  our  good  cousin  Falk?" 

The  same  post  brought  a  letter  from  Madame 
Falk  also;  she  was  very  regular  in  writing  once  a 
week  to  her  young  favourite.  In  this  she  asked  if 
May  had  yet  broached  the  question  of  her  adopting 
journalism  as  a  career  to  Ogilvie,  and  added  that  she 
was  going  to  make  an  expedition  into  Switzerland 
and  to  the  Italian  lakes  with  her  son.  "He  is  won- 
derfully good  to  me, — so  thoughtful  for  my  comfort. 
I  am  ashamed  of  being  so  slow  in  growing  accus- 
tomed to  him,  but  I  am  beginning  to  feel  more 
motherly,  and  remember  some  of  your  scoldings  on 
the  subject." 

The  fact  was  that  May  had  totally  forgotten  Ma- 
dame Falk's  suggestions  touching  journalism.  She 
did  not  see  Olgivie  so  often  as  she  used  before  she 
went  to  Paris,  and  when  they  met  he  did  most  of 
the  talking.  A  slight  sense  of  restraint  had  crept 
over  her  when  alone  with  him  since  their  meeting, 
when  she  had  perceived  the  strong  effort  it  had  cost 
to  suppress  some  expression  of  feeling  of — she  knew 
not  what;  and  since,  though  he  was  more  guarded, 
there  was  a  curious  wistfulness  in  his  eyes,  a  linger- 
ing tenderness  in  his  touch,  that,  strive  as  she  would 
against  it,  the  idea  returned  again  and  again,  and 
suggested  the  transmutation  of  friendship  into  love. 

This  greatly  disturbed  and  even  distressed  her. 
In  her  mind,  such  a  change  presaged  parting.     She 
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knew  Ogilvie  well,  and  felt  how  deeply  rooted  his 
ambition  was.  Life  without  success — patent,  visible 
success  that  would  range  him  in  the  front  rank  with 
the  leaders  of  the  day — would  not  be  worth  living. 
Nothing  could  divert  him  from  this,  and  she  could 
perceive  that  if  he  ever  committed  matrimony  it 
would  be  with  some  woman  whose  fortune  and  po- 
sition could  further  his  schemes.  And  May,  to 
whom  his  companionship  was  the  source  of  her 
highest  pleasure,  would  have  far  preferred  keeping 
him  as  a  friend  to  losing  him  as  a  lover,  for  lose 
him  she  must  if  he  developed  into  that  character. 
These  reflections  came  later.  She  firmly  hoped  at 
this  time  that  he  would  gradually  return  to  his  for- 
mer mood  and  manner,  and  the  old  platonic  friendly 
relations  re-establish  themselves.  Why  might  they 
not  go  on  always?  What  a  charm!  what  an  ever- 
lasting freshness  they  gave  to  existence!  That  there 
was  a  dangerous  side  to  such  a  liaison  never  crossed 
May's  mind.  She  had  seen  too  little  of  the  world  to 
dream  that  it  would  exist. 

"I  have  had  delightful  letters  since  1  saw  you," 
said  May  one  Sunday  morning  as  she  strolled  with 
Ogilvie  through  Kensington  Gardens  instead  of  going 
to  church.  "One  from  Frances.  They  will  be  in 
town  next  week, — on  their  way  to  the  Chase.  She 
is  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  stay  with  them  there." 

"Ah!"  returned  Ogilvie,  watching  her,  as  he 
spoke,  through  his  half-closed  eyes.  "I  suppose  you 
want  my  intercession  with  Miss  Macallan  again.  I 
know  you  enjoy  the  Chase." 
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"I  do  not  wish  to  go  there  now,"  said  May, 
quietly,  with  a  far-away  look. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"First,  it  is  too  soon  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence 
again;  and  next,  I  should  much  prefer  going  later, 
when  they  are  alone.  I  should  feel  out  of  place 
among  all  these  fine  grand  people." 

"Why,  May,  you  are  not  'posing'  as  a  model  of 
humility?" 

"Oh,  no!  I  don't!  I  am  not,  in  the  way  you 
mean  it;  but  I  have  some  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things." 

"You  have  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  sense." 

"Thank  you,"  said  May,  laughing.  "I  hope  my 
sense  may  be  of  some  use  to  myself." 

"That  is  the  first  selfish  sentiment  I  have  ever 
heard  you  utter.  I  dare  say  this  party  that  Frances 
Conroy  has  been  organising  will  be  rather  a  bore, — 
it  is  too  early.  The  lively  people  won't  leave  town. 
The  learned  Continental  Muftis  will  come  fast  enough. 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  promised  to  go;  Con- 
roy appealed  to  me, — he  was  in  town  last  week  on 
his  way  to  the  Chase.  I  believe  Madame  Zavadoskoi 
is  one  of  the  invited.  Have  you  heard  of  or  from 
her?" 

"From  her?"  repeated  May,  opening  her  eyes 
with  surprise.  "You  do  not  suppose  Madame  Zava- 
doskoi remembers  my  existence!  I  am  out  of  her 
sight.  Indeed,  were  I  not  so  insignificant,  I  should 
say  she  did  not  like  me.     It  seems  ridiculous  to  say 
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SO,  but  I  have  quick  instincts  as  to  those  who  dis- 
like me." 

"And  as  to  those  who  love  you,  May?" 

"Yes,  of  course;  equally  quick." 

Ogilvie  sighed  a  short,  deep  sigh. 

"Then  you  are  not  likely  to  see  the  peerless 
countess  as  she  passes  through — if  she  comes." 

"No,  certainly  not.     I  do  not  want  to  see  her." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Ogilvie,  devoutly.  "She  will  dazzle 
them  all  at  the  Chase  though,  and  store  up  a  moun- 
tain of  unfriendly  observation  for  future  use;  she 
hates  the  English." 

"She  likes  Mr.  Carr  and  Miss  Barton." 

"Carr;  ah,  yes.  He  was  an  exception;"  and 
Ogilvie  laughed  a  sneering  laugh. 

"I  am  not  surprised  at  her  liking  Mr.  Carr;  I 
like  him  too,  immensely,  since  I  saw  how  good  and 
loving  he  is  to  his  mother;  in  some  ways  he  was 
like  a  woman." 

"The  last  comparison  I  should  have  expected  for 
such  a  strapping  young  bushranger  as  Carr." 

"He  is  going  to  take  Madame  Falk  to  the  Italian 
lakes,"  continued  May.  "I  suppose  he  wants  her  to 
get  quite  well  and  strong  before  they  undertake  the 
voyage  to  Australia." 

"Is  he  going  to  take  her  out  there?" 

"I  think  so." 

"How  will  she  stand  a  colony  after  some  thirty 
years  of  Paris?" 

"I  don't  know;  but  she  could  hardly  refuse  such 
a  son  anything." 
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"You  think  him  irresistible,  then?" 

"I  should  if  he  were  my  son." 

"Cleverly  parried,  May!  Come,  come  away  round 
by  the  trees  to  the  Long  Water,  this  part  is  getting 
crammed  with  'Arrys  and  'Arriets.  Here  is  a  nice 
shaded  seat. 

"Then  Miss  Barton  would  be  left  to  solitary 
blessedness;  Carr  would  never  think  of  importing 
her?" 

"I  do  not  know;  it  would  be  rather  cruel  to  leave 
her  behind;  and  your  mention  of  her  reminds  me 
that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  of  a  proposition  Madame 
Falk  made  to  me.  You  know  I  assisted  her  a  little 
when  I  was  in  Paris  with  her  newspaper  work;  she 
thought  I  might  slip  into  her  place  and  probably 
live  with  Miss  Barton," 

Ogilvie  looked  at  her  kindly,  and  then  with  a 
curling  lip  uttered  the  word  "preposterous." 

"Why  'preposterous'?"  asked  May,  gently. 

"It  is  work  you  are  quite  unfit  for,  and  deucedly 
hard  work.     I  repeat,  it  is  preposterous." 

"But,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  no  one  can  earn  their  bread 
without  a  good  deal  of  hard  work.  I  must  think  of 
some  plan.  Miss  Macallan  will  not  keep  me  always, 
even  if  I  should  like  to  stay,  and,  forgive  me  for 
troubling  you,  I  should  like  you  to  think  of  Madame 
Falk's  scheme  as  not  preposterous,  but  possible." 

"It  is  rather  cruel  of  you  to  torment  me  in  one 
of  the  few  happy  hours  I  have  had  for  the  last  six 
weeks!  You  cannot  dream  how  much  I  enjoy  these 
quiet  moments  with  you.    There  is  something  wonder- 
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fully  restful  about  you,  May.  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  your  rushing  about  gathering  materials 
for  articles  and  letters  like  those  brazen  press- 
women." 

"It  is  not  exactly  an  ideal  career  for  a  girl,  but 
one  need  not  be  brazen  nor  disagreeable." 

"And  think  of  the  raff  of  editors  you  would  have 
to  be  civil  to,"  said  Ogilvie,  more  to  himself  than 
to  her. 

"If  yoTi  go  into  Parliament,  you  will  have  to  be 
quite  as  civil  to  raff  that  are  no  better,"  returned 
May,  looking  up  to  him  with  a  smile. 

"Do  you  fancy  I  want  to  get  into  the  House  of 
Commons?"  he  asked,  with  a  searching  glance  into 
her  eyes. 

"You  sometimes  have  spoken  as  if  it  were  not  an 
impossibility." 

"Dreams — idle  dreams." 

"And  Miss  Macallan  seems  to  anticipate  it  also, 
as  the  next  incident  in  your  career  which  is  to  lead 
to  the  Premiership." 

Ogilvie  laughed.  "The  admirable  Euphemia  is 
occasionally  'taken  prophetic'  Seriously,  May,  I 
don't  think  a  journalist's  life  would  do  for  you. 
Don't  you  think  you  might  leave  your  future  to  me? 
It  occupies  much  of  my  thoughts." 

"You  know  that  a  suggestion  of  yours  would 
rank  before  any  other  in  my  mind,  but  can  any  one, 
save  yourself,  plan  out  your  life?  It  is  hard  to  be 
providence  to  another,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
Madame  Falk's   idea  is  a  good  one.     I  am  so  un- 
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trained  I  can  do  but  little, — and  in  some  respects  I 
like  the  work.  If  I  think  of  attempting  it,  I  should 
begin  soon, — as  soon  as  she  returns." 

"What!  and  would  you  leave  the  Granby  Road 
paradise,  the  dear  Euphemia — and  me.  May?'' 

"That  would  be  worst  of  all,"  exclaimed  May, 
impulsively;  "I  should  feel  dreadfully  lost  without 
you  now;  but  what  must  be — must  be." 

"You  are  more  ready  to  yield  to  destiny  than  I 
am,"  returned  Ogilvie;  then  suddenly  laying  his  hand 
on  hers  with  a  close,  almost  painful,  pressure:  "Do 
you  imagine  I  shall  ever  let  you  go?" 

For  a  moment  his  real  self  spoke  out  through 
the  iron  mask  he  wore,  and  an  extraordinary  thrill 
quivered  electrically  along  her  veins,  as  May  re- 
cognised the  strong  hold  he  had  upon  her.  She 
grew  pale  and  cold,  but  her  fear  of  losing  the 
shadowy  barrier  which  their  avowed  friendship  had 
erected  between  them  and  she  knew  not  what  lent 
her  strength  to  murmur, — 

"We  cannot  fight  with  fate." 

There  was  a  brief  pause. 

Then  Ogilvie  said,  in  his  usual  tone, — 

"How  long  do  you  intend  to  wear  black.  May?" 

"Oh,  for  some  time  longer;  you  know,  it  is  not 
yet  a  year  since "  she  stopped. 

"Since  your  poor  father  on  his  death-bed  con- 
fided you  to  my  care." 

May  bowed  her  head. 

"Well,  I  think  I  have  fulfilled  the  duty  I  under- 
took?" 
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"Oh,  amply,"  returned  May,  tears  glittering  in 
her  soft,  sweet  eyes. 

"Then  trust  me  a  little  longer.  By  the  time 
Madame  Falk  has  returned  from  her  Italian  tour  I 
shall  be  able  to  offer  you  an  alternative  to  journalism; 
meantime,  if  you  mention  the  subject  lo  Madame 
Falk,  say  that  I  do  not  like  it,  but  in  deference  to 
her  I  am  considering  the  question." 

"Very  well,"  returned  May,  "I  shall  do  so.  And 
pray,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  remember,  I  will  never  consent  to 
live  on  charity." 

"Very  well,  May;  I  must  also  remember  some- 
thing much  more  formidable, — that  I  am  engaged 
to  an  infernal  luncheon  at  Lady  Carthew's,  and  must 
take  you  back  to  your  cage,  you  sweet  bird !  By  the 
way,  I  hope  you  are  not  neglecting  your  singing? 
Next  time  I  come  you  must  sing  to  me." 

"No;  I  practise  every  day.  Do  not  mind  coming 
all  the  way  back  with  me,  Mr.  Ogilvie;  we  can  part 
outside  the  gardens " 

"Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  lose  a  moment  I 
can  help?" 

May  did  not  answer. 

"I  cannot  say  when  I  shall  inflict  myself  on  you 
again,  but  I  will  write  and  let  you  know.  I  am  try- 
ing to  carry  out  a  rather  complicated  scheme.  It 
takes  time,  and — but  if  successful — well,  then  I  shall 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  fear  it  will  be  some  little 
time  before  I  can  see  you  again;  however,  should 
you  want  me  you  know  where  to  find  me." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  May,  and  they  walked  on 
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for  some  minutes  in  silence.  Then  Ogilvie  began  to 
speak  of  some  books  which  had  struck  him  lately, 
and  promised  to  send  one  or  two  to  her,  and  the 
topic  lasted  till  they  reached  Miss  Macallan's  house. 

"It  must  be  good-bye  now,"  he  said,  "and.  May, 
something  has  disturbed  or  distressed  you.  Your 
eyes  tell  a  great  deal;  there  is  a  look  of  pain  in 
them." 

"They  are  false  eyes,  then!"  she  exclaimed. 
"There  is  nothing  to  annoy.  I  may  be  anxious  you 
should  come  round  to  Madame  Falk's  views,  that 
is  all." 

"Ah,  false  lips!  There  is  more  than  that  in  your 
heart.  Do  you  know  you  have  never  once  asked  me 
to  come  and  see  you  sooner  than  I  propose,  never 
hinted  that  I  stayed  away  too  long?  Do  you  not 
care  whether  I  come  or  not?" 

"I  should  consider  I  was  taking  a  liberty  if  I 
asked  you  to  do  differently  from  what  suits  yourself," 
returned  May,  steadying  her  voice  with  some  dif- 
ficulty. "It  is  good  of  you  to  take  the  trouble  of 
coming,  but  if  you  never  return  I  have  no  right  to 
complain,  only — I  hope  you  will  not  stay  away." 
There  was  a  slight  tremor  in  her  tones. 

"I  could  not  if  I  would,"  returned  Ogilvie,  almost 
in  a  whisper.  Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  with 
a  lingering  handshake  he  left  her. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  like  a  dream. 
Ogilvie's  words,  and  beyond  them  his  voice,  his  looks, 
haunted  May.  This  was  no  friendship;  could  it  be 
possible  that  sympathy  and  compassion  together  had 
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woke  love  for  her  in  the  heart  he  masked  so  care- 
fully from  the  world?  She  was  more  than  half 
frightened  at  the  idea.  She  would  almost  rather  go 
back  to  the  sweet,  calm  friendliness  of  their  earlier 
intimacy.  The  strange  faintness  that  stole  over  her 
spirit  at  the  idea  of  such  a  result  sent  an  almost 
painful  thrill  through  every  vein,  a  curious  chill  that 
made  her  tremble,  as  if  death  had  touched  her  with 
its  icy  finger.  Nor  in  the  glimpse  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  metamorphosis  did  any  joyous  element 
mingle.  With  a  strong  effort  she  roused  herself,  and, 
ashamed  of  the  overpowering  hold  which  Ogilvie 
had  gained  upon  her,  she  determined  to  fight  against 
it  with  all  the  force  of  her  will. 


Frances  Conroy's  promised  card  reached  May 
somewhat  sooner  than  she  expected. 

"We  shall  arrive  to-morrow  night,"  it  said.  "Do 
come  and  spend  the  following  day  with  us.  I  have 
quantities  of  things  to  do,  and  you  can  be  a  great 
help.     My  mother's  love." 

May  was  genuinely  glad  to  meet  her  friends 
once  more;  she  had  managed  by  being  very  busy 
in  various  directions  to  keep  her  mind  from  dwell- 
ing too  exclusively  on  Ogilvie,  and  she  had  returned 
to  something  of  her  ordinary  steadiness  of  mind. 
Now,  this  interview  with  Frances  would  be  a  de- 
lightful   diversion    to    her   thoughts.     She   therefore 
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Started  soon  after  breakfast  for  her  rendezvous  in 
good  spirits,  anticipating  a  pleasant  day. 

It  was  gratifying  to  be  warmly  welcomed  by  Mrs. 
Conroy,  who  had  aheady  breakfasted,  and  was  writ- 
ing in  a  room  littered  with  books,  newspapers,  travel- 
ling-bags, writing-cases,  and  all  the  hnpedimeiita 
which  travellers,  pausing  for  a  brief  rest  on  their 
way,  manage  to  scatter  about,  also  bowls  and  vases 
of  exquisite  flowers. 

"Well,  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Conroy,  when  the 
first  greetings  had  been  exchanged,  "tell  me  all 
about  yourself.  Frances  is  late,  she  was  very  tired 
last  night,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  a  word  with  you 
before  she  comes,  for,  of  course,  she  will  absoi'b 
you.  How  have  you  found  life  with  your  rather 
formidable-looking  employer?" 

Whereupon  May  gave  the  pleasantest  picture  she 
could  of  her  existence  in  Granby  Road,  and  then 
warmly  congratulated  Mrs.  Conroy  on  her  improved 
appearance. 

"Yes,"  she  returned,  "I  feel  better  than  I  have 
done  for  years.  I  even  venture  to  hope  I  may  pass 
next  winter  in  England.  I  feel  absolutely  vigorous, 
and  intend  walking  a  good  deal  in  the  country.  If 
it  were  only  for  the  pleasure  this  gives  Mi-.  Conroy, 
I  shall  rejoice.  He,  too,  is  looking  very  well.  He 
brought  up  all  these  flowers  from  the  dear  Chase 
with  him  yesterday." 

Here  the  entrance  of  Frances  interrupted  the 
conversation. 

She  looked  younger  and  more  doll-like  than  ever. 
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But  an  extremely  elegant  little  doll,  dressed  in 
the  most  perfect  of  travelling-costumes,  her  fluffy 
golden  hair  most  becomingly  arranged,  and,  to  May's 
mind,  better  than  all,  a  real  sparkle  of  pleasure  in 
her  light  blue  eyes  at  the  sight  of  her  favourite 
companion. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  come  so  early!"  she  cried, 
kissing  her  with  unusual  warmth.  "What  a  nice 
long  day  we  shall  have!  our  shopping  will  be  quite 
interesting.  No  clothes,  thank  goodness!  Books, 
music,  drawing  things,  some  prints;  I  have  quite  a 
long  list.  I  hope  you  will  come  to  the  Chase, 
dear  May.  Fancy!  I  have  persuaded  dear  old 
Professor  Holtzkopf  to  come  to  us.  He  has 
never,  I  believe,  even  seen  the  sea.  He  is  the 
greatest  authority  on  anthropology  in  Germany,  and 
we  hope  to  have  an  exhaustive  examination  of  those 
mounds  on  the  north  of  the  Chase.  I  am  certain 
they  are  ancient  British  tumuli.  Then,  Dr.  Cloudesley, 
the  professor  of  psychological  Buddhism,  has  pro- 
mised to  come,  and  Sir  John  Earle,  Colonel  Hay- 
wood, Mrs.  Merrick,  Madame  Zavadoskoi',  Count 
Blowminsoff,  and  some  others.  It  will  be  all  very 
amusing,  and  not  mere  waste  of  time  either;  you 
must  really  come.  May." 

But  May  firmly  declined,  and,  after  a  little  argu- 
ment, it  was  agreed  that  her  visit  should  be  made 
later. 

"Then  we  hope  dear  Madame  Falk  and  her  son 
will  come  to  us.  My  dear  May,  what  an  extra- 
ordinary story  that  is!"   exclaimed  Mrs.  Conroy. 
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"It  is  perfectly  enchanting,"  said  Frances;  "and 
do  you  know  Mr.  Carr  is  so  immensely  improved, — 
he  responded  so  intelligently  to  all  my  efforts  to 
open  his  mind  to  the  Liberal  side  of  politics.  Of 
course  I  repressed  as  much  as  possible  his  tendency 
to  be  too  affectionate  a  cousin,"  concluded  Frances, 
in  a  high-principled  tone. 

"He  is  really  a  good  fellow,"  added  Mrs.  Conroy. 
"I  am  so  delighted  that  Madame  Falk  has  such  a 
prospect  of  happiness.  Mr.  Conroy  always  had  a 
great  liking  for  Bernard  Carr;  of  course,  he  keeps 
the  name  he  adopted  when  old  Mr.  Carr  left  him 
his  property;  Madame  Falk  approves,  too.  They 
were  to  start  yesterday  for  Switzerland." 

"I  hope  we  shall  persuade  him  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  returning  to  Australia,"  added  Frances,  as  if 
she  had  charged  herself  with  the  disposal  of  his  life. 
"Now,  May,  we  had  better  be  going." 

A  long  and  rather  fatiguing  day  followed,  as  they 
hunted  from  shop  to  shop,  and  spent  an  amount  of 
money  that  frightened  May. 

"You  will  dine  with  us,  of  course,"  said  Frances. 
"My  father  would  like  to  see  you,  and  we  shall  be 
alone." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  May,  who  had  made 
a  provisional  arrangement  with  Miss  Macallan. 

"Mr.  Ogilvie  dined  with  us  yesterday,"  said 
Frances.  "He  and  my  father  seem  to  have  become 
quite  allies.  I  must  say  I  thmk  he  is  improved. 
He  deigns  to  hear  what  one  has  to  say,  and  seemed 
rather  struck  with  some  of  my  racial  theories.     AVe 
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are  going  with  him  to  the  opera  to-morrow  night,  so 
I  am  glad  you  can  stay  to  dinner  to-day.  My 
mother  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  home,  I  fear  we 
must  leave  on  Saturday.  By  the  bye,  my  father  met 
Lord  Shelbourne  at  dinner  a  few  days  ago,  and  he 
was  speaking  of  Mr.  Ogilvie.  He  seems  to  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  him.  I  forgot  exactly  what  he 
said,  but  it  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  the  gifts 
or  capacity  for  a  statesman,  and  that  he  was  rather 
thrown  away  in  the,  position  he  had  held." 

"No  doubt,"  said  May,  who  was  not  inclined  to 
be  fluent  on  the  subject. 

"Have   you   seen  him?"   was  the  next  question. 

"No,  not  very  lately." 

"But  I  suppose  you  see  him  sometimes  at  Miss 
Macallan's,"  persisted  Frances. 

"Oh!  yes;  he  used  to  come  oftener  in  the 
winter." 

"Ah!  of  course,  there  is  so  much  going  on  now. 
Well,  May  dear,  I  am  so  glad  we  were  the  means  of 
introducing  you  to  so  useful  a  friend.  I  was  speak- 
ing of  you  to  him  last  night,  and,  I  assure  you,  I 
told  him  I  considered  his  goodness  to  you  a  per- 
sonal obligation  to  myself." 

"Thank  you,  Frances!"  returned  May,  with  a 
curious  feeling  of  humiliation  dashed  with  annoy- 
ance. 

How  little  Frances  could  imagine  the  terms  she 
was  on  with  the  probably  future  statesman!  May 
never  thought  she  could  feel  so  ill  at  ease  with  her 
young   friend   and   patroness.     But   in   spite   of  this 
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cat's-paw  of  discomfort  the  dinner  was  very  agree- 
able. May  had  never  seen  Mr.  Conroy  so  bright 
and  cordial,  nor  his  wife  so  serenely  content.  Frances, 
too,  was  unusually  human;  she  seemed  to  lose  sight, 
for  once,  of  her  councils  of  perfection.  Finally,  Mr. 
Conroy  ordered  a  cab,  and  despatched  his  valet  on 
the  box  to  see  their  "favoured  guest"  safely  home. 

"And  who  is  the  gentleman  that  came  back  with 
you?"  asked  Miss  Macallan,  who,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  had  been  "speering"  through  the  Venetian 
blinds. 

"The  gentleman?  Oh,  that  was  Mr.  Conroy's 
valet.  Mr.  Conroy  insisted  on  sending  him,  though 
I  told  him  I  was  accustomed  to  take  care  of  myself, 
and  would  have  to  do  so  always." 

"Hum!"  murmured  Euphemia,  in  a  dissentient 
tone,  while  she  thought,  "Those  Conroys  know  some- 
thing, too!  I'll  go  bail  there's  a  good  fortune  com- 
ing to  her  from  somewhere."  Aloud,  "1  must  say 
you  are  a  lucky  girlie  for  finding  friends.  Now, 
there's  no  use  sitting  up  burning  gas,  we'll  just  go 
to  our  bed," — a  proposition  readily  accepted  by 
May. 

For  three  or  four  days  longer  she  neither  saw 
nor  heard  from  Ogilvie.  She  had  never  before  been 
so  long  without  some  communication  from  him  since 
she  had  been  under  Miss  Macallan's  roof,  and  she 
grew  nervously  anxious  for  some  tidings. 

At  length,  one  evening  late — it  was  more  than 
nine  o'clock — she  had  been  busy  over  some  needle- 
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work  ill  her  own  room,  when  Jessie  tapped  at  her 
door. 

"Mr.  Ogilvie  is  waiting  you  in  the  drawing-room," 
said  that  grim  functionary. 

"Indeed!  I  will  come  directly,"  cried  May,  re- 
sisting a  desperate  longing  to  stay  and  put  her  hair 
in  better  order,  her  dress  in  trimmer  array;  and, 
ashamed  of  the  wild  beating  of  her  heart,  it  was 
an  effort  of  courage  to  go  down  and  face  her 
guardian. 

Ogihie  seemed  to  be  walking  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"I  have  been  greatly  pressed  for  time,"  he  be- 
gan without  further  greeting,  as  he  took  her  hand 
and  drew  her  near  the  gasalier,  in  which  Jessie  had 
only  lit  two  burners,  while  he  seemed  to  study  her 
face  with  eager  eyes.  "To-night  I  had  some  business 
with  Miss  Macallan,  and  have  just  time  to  say  a 
word  to  you, — a  temporary  good-bye,  May.  I  go  to 
Audeley  Chase  to-morrow;  on  my  return  I  shall  have 
much  to  tell  you  of  my  future  plans,  which  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  are  the  best  I  can 
devise.  I  shall  be  absent  not  long,  and,  unless  there 
is  a  necessity,  we  need  not  write." 

"Then  give  my  love  to " 

"No;  I  will  give  no  messages.  You  are  well, 
May, — you  are  content?  There  is  something  sad 
about  your  lips,  my  dear — ward.  Have  you  any- 
thing to  tell  me  before  I  go?" 

"Nothing  whatever,"  said  May,  startled  by  the 
suppressed  vehemence  of  his  manner  into  forgetful- 
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ness  of  her  own  nervousness.  "Is  there  anything 
disturbing  you?  You  do  not  seem  quite  Uke  your- 
self." 

"Do  I  not?"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  slight  start, 
and  releasing  her  hand.  "Then  I  am  a  weaker  fool 
than  I  thought."  He  walked  towards  the  door  and 
back.  "Tell  me,  my  sweet  ward,"  and  he  drew 
near,  "would  you  sacrifice  something  to  help  me 
through — a  difficulty?" 

"Can  you  doubt  it?"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  bright 

glance  and  smile.     "If  I  could  ever  help  you " 

She  stopped,  with  a  slight  break  in  her  voice. 

"I  am  sure  I  could  count  on  you.  May," — he 
was  rapidly  recovering  his  usual  tone  and  manner. 
"I  will  put  you  to  the  test,  though  the  proof  vnW  be 
but  slight.  Good-night,  good-bye!"  Again  he  took 
her  hand  and  drew  her  towards  him;  then,  kissing 
it  twice, — the  first  approach  to  a  caress  he  had  ever 
attempted, — repeated  "Good-night,"  turned,  and  left 
the  room  abruptly. 
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CHAPTER    X. 
NEWS   FROM  THE    CHASE. 

The  "Grand  Prix"  had  been  run,  and  the  flower 
month  of  June  fully  established,  when  a  few  lines 
from  Ogilvie  reached  May,  somewhat  to  her  sur- 
prise. Usually  he  adhered  closely  to  whatever  pro- 
gramme he  laid  down, — whether  to  write  or  not  to 
write. 

He  asked  her  to  send  a  report  of  herself  to  his 
London  address,  as  he  might  run  up  to  town  for 
twenty-four  hours,  but  would  not  have  time  to  go  so 
far  as  Granby  Road.  "I  want  to  know  how  you 
are,  and  what  you  are  doing,"  he  continued.  "Did 
you  happen  to  see  Madame  Zavadosko'i  as  she  passed 
through  town?  She  is  in  great  force  and  charming 
every  one.  The  party  is  somewhat  incongruous.  I 
shall  have  much  to  tell  you  about  it  when  we  meet. 
I  am  staying  longer  than  I  expected,  which  I  will 
explain.     Be  sure  to  write." 

This  was  waiting  her  at  breakfast  one  lovely 
morning  when  the  bright  sunshine  and  balmy  air 
made  May  long  for  a  ramble  in  "leafy  ways"  and 
in  pleasant  company.  The  sight  of  Miss  Macallan's 
grim,  wintry  face  and  steel-spring  curls  seemed  ter- 
ribly incongruous  on  such  a  morning,  and  yet  there 
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was  a  look  of  grim  satisfaction  on  her  cast-iron  visage. 
She,  too,  had  a  letter  from  Ogilvie,  which  she  perused 
slowly;  and  as  she  turned  the  page  something  fell 
out  of  it  on  the  carpet.  May  finished  reading  her 
epistle  considerably  before  Euphemia  got  to  the  end 
of  hers.  As  soon  as  she  had,  she  took  up  the 
envelope  and  peered  into  it  eagerly. 

"Where,"  she  began,  "where " 

"Something  dropped  when  you  were  reading 
your  letter,"  said  May,  stooping  to  pick  it  up. 

In  fluttering  to  the  floor  the  folded  slip  of  paper 
had  opened,  and  she  could  not  help  seeing  it  was  a 
cheque  for  twenty  pounds,  signed  by  Ogilvie. 

"Oh,  don't  trouble!  Thank  you!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Macallan,  almost  snatching  it  from  her,  and 
thrusting  it  and  the  letter  into  their  envelope,  and 
that  into  her  pocket. 

She  looked  a  little  confused,  too,  somewhat  to 
May's  surprise,  as  her  composure  was  generally  of 
the  most  immovable  description;  but  she  diverted 
her  young  companion's  thoughts  by  asking,  "Have 
you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ogilvie?" 

"Yes.  He  thinks  of  prolonging  his  stay  at  the 
Chase.  They  seem  to  have  a  pleasant  party,  chiefly 
foreigners." 

"Eh!  But  they  must  throw  away  an  awful  heap 
of  money,  and  on  a  lot  of  hungry  foreigners." 

"A  great  many  foreigners  are  very  rich,"  re- 
turned May,  with  a  smile.  "I  imagine  English  people 
have  very  little  idea  of  the  luxury  and  elegance  of 
wealthy  French  families.     I  have  not  seen  anything 
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of  it  myself,  for  none  of  my  friends  were  rich;  but 
I  have  heard  of  it." 

"They  are  a  set  of  feckless,  extravagant  loons, 
I  dare  say." 

"No,  indeed.  Miss  Macallan.  There  are  not  more 
provident  people  than  the  French  in  the  world." 

"Oh,  ay!    They  have  no  fault  in  your  eyes." 

"Indeed,  I  am  not  so  prejudiced." 

"A'  well,  I  cannot  stay  havering;  I  must  go,  as 
I  have  to  go  to  the  bank.  I  may  as  well  draw  you 
your  quarter's  salary." 

"But  it  is  not  due  yet,  not  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night," exclaimed  May,  quite  startled  by  this  unex- 
pected readiness. 

"No  matter.  I  dare  say  you  won't  object  to 
take  it.  And  it  will  be  off  my  mind.  If  you  must 
know,  May,  your  guardian  insisted  on  your  salary 
beginning  from  the  day  you  accepted  my  offer,  so 
by  his  reckoning  it  ?'s  due.  My  word,  but  Piers 
Ogilvie  knows  how  to  make  a  bargain  for  himself  or 
any  one  he  takes  up.  Mind  you  write  out  a  receipt 
for  me,  and  put  a  penny  stamp  on  it." 

"Certainly,  Miss  Macallan;  and  I  shall  date  it  on 
the  day  I  really  consider  it  due." 

"You  are  an  honest  lassie,  but  maybe  Mr.  Ogilvie 
will  be  not  well  pleased." 

"Why  need  he  know?"  asked  May,  opening 
her  eyes. 

"Ay!  You  are  right,  you  are  right,"  and  with  a 
relaxed  brow  Miss  Macallan  left  the  room  to  hold 
high  council  with  Jessie  before  going  out. 
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May,  cheered  by  this  proof  that  she  was  not 
forgotten,  went  to  her  room  to  pen  a  long  reply  to 
Madame  Falk,  who  had  written  to  her  from  Chamouni, 
in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind,  and  evidently  enjoy- 
ing the  new  life  which  was  opening  for  her. 

"I  may  see  you  in  a  couple  of  months,"  was  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  her  letter,  "as  my  dear  son 
is  anxious  that  I  should  accept  Mrs,  Conroy's  in- 
vitation, and  now  I  feel  I  have  the  courage  to  revisit 
the  Chase.  If  so,  will  you  not  return  with  us,  dear 
May?  I  shall,  at  all  events,  inspect  Miss  Macallan, 
and  form  my  own  opinion  upon  her." 

"I  almost  wish  I  could  go  back  with  her,"  thought 
May,  as  she  read  over  this  friendly  epistle.  "But  I 
can  decide  nothing  yet."  Then  she  mused  on  the 
uncertainty  of  her  position,  the  close  yet  elastic  tie 
which  bound  her  to  Ogilvie,  the  overpowering  in- 
fluence he  had  gained  over  her.  Yet  these  reflec- 
tions did  not  make  her  feel  uneasy.  Ogilvie  was 
too  wise,  too  experienced,  too  infinitely  trustworthy, 
not  to  guide  her  future  safely  and  well,  only  there 
was  just  a  tinge  of  mystery  in  the  occult  link  which 
bound  them  to  each  other  that  partly  charmed  and 
partly  alarmed  her. 

Fixing  her  whole  attention  on  her  letter,  she 
succeeded  in  banishing  her  guardian  from  her  mind 
at  least  for  some  time. 

Miss  Macallan  despised  people  who  needed  change 
of  air.  It  was  just  a  "ploy"  for  the  idle  and  extra- 
vagant; persons  of  common  sense   stayed    at   home 
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and  made  a  little  brimstone  and  treacle  or  liquorice- 
water  do  duty  for  sea  water  or  mountain  air.  A 
note  from  the  minister's  wife,  however,  gave  her  food 
for  reflection  on  this  subject.  A  relative  of  hers,  a 
rich  Glasgow  manufacturer,  wished  to  bring  a  delicate 
boy  of  his  to  town,  that  the  child  might  undergo  an 
operation  under  the  knife  of  a  renowned  surgeon. 
He,  therefore,  required  a  roomy,  quiet  house  in  a 
very  quiet  neighbourhood.  Would  Miss  Macallan 
be  inclined  to  let  hers  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  good 
rent? 

To  ponder  this  tempting  question  in  silence  and 
alone,  so  as  to  give  the  prompt  reply  requested.  Miss 
Macallan  despatched  May  to  do  the  usual  morning's 
shopping  and  general  business,  while  she  jotted  figures 
on  the  back  of  Mrs.  Minister's  note,  and  went  through 
the  balancing  of  pros  and  cons,  which  constitutes 
"making  up  one's  mind."  She  had  just  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion,  and  even  fixed  the  lowest  price 
she  would  take  (it  was  anything  but  low),  when  a 
brougham  drove  up  to  the  door,  from  which  stepped 
a  lady,  a  remarkably  elegant  lady,  clothed  in  a 
costume  of  grey  tweed  and  a  toque  of  grey  straw, 
the  only  touch  of  colour  being  a  deep  red  wing;  a 
grey  gauze  veil  was  drawn  to  one  side,  and  loosely 
thrown  round  her  neck. 

"Who  ever  can  that  be?"  asked  Miss  Macallan 
of  herself. 

In  a  few  seconds  Jessie  came  in. 

"There's  a  leddy  wants  Miss  Riddell,  mem." 

"Well,  she's  out." 
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"Sae  I  told  her,  mem;  then  she  says,  'Can  I  speak 
with  Miss  Macallan?'  says  she." 

"Show  her  in,  then;  I  haven't  many  minutes  to 
spare,"  returned  Miss  Macallan,  impatiently. 

"Varra  well,  mem." 

The  next  minute  the  lady  entered,  a  small,  slight 
figure,  extremely  graceful  and  very  distinguished. 

"You  will  forgive  my  intrusion,"  said  a  sweet, 
refined  voice,  "but  I  have  no  other  chance  of  seeing, 
or  hearing  of.  Miss  Riddell,  for  I  go  to  Paris  this 
evening,  and  I  must  bring  some  account  of  the  young 
lady  to  her  friends,  Madame  Falk  and  Miss  Barton, 
so  pray  excuse  me,  Miss  Macallan.  I  have  so  often 
heard  them  speak  of  you." 

"Take  a  seat,  madam.  I  don't  know  exactly 
who  I  am  speaking  to." 

"Countess  ZavadoskoT,"  laying  her  card  on  the 
table.  "I  am  an  old  friend  of  your  nephew,  Mr, 
Ogilvie." 

"Oh,  indeed!  I'm  sure  I'm  pleased  to  see  you. 
It's  with  him  you'll  have  likely  met  May  Riddell." 

"Exactly,"  said  Madame  Zavadoskoi,  taking  a 
chair. 

"Well,  she  is  not  in  at  present,  but  she  will  not 
be  long,  if  you'll  not  mind  waiting  a  bit?" 

"Thank  you,  I  should  like  to  do  so.  Madame 
!'\alk  tells  me  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  wonderfully  kind  to  his 
adopted  ward,  and  comes  to  see  her  often." 

"Ay!  He  does  that!"  returned  Miss  Macallan, 
torn  between  her  desire  to  go  and  discuss  the  house- 
letlinij  matter  with  the  minister's  wife  and  her  eager- 
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ness  to  avail  herself  of  the  delightful  opportunity  of 
finding  out  some  particulars  concerning  May  and 
her  supposed  fortune  from  this  fascinating  person. 
"Then,  you  see,  he  was  a  great  friend  of  her  father's 
for  years  and  years,  I  believe." 

"Ah!  not  for  so  many  years  as  he  has  known 
me.  My  eldest  boy  was  a  mere  lad  of  seventeen 
when  we  made  Mr.  Ogilvie's  acquaintance,  and  now 
he  is  a  married  man." 

"Eh!  and  you  have  a  son  married!"  cried  Miss 
Macallan,  greatly  surprised.  "I  should  not  have 
thought  it!  Well,  anyhow,  he  has  been  uncommon 
good,  and  I  may  say  generous  to  Miss  Riddell. 
There  are  few  guardians  like  him." 

"Guardian?  Did  Mr.  Riddell  appoint  him  her 
guardian?" 

"Yes, — that  is,  I  believe  so.  She  always  speaks 
of  him  as  her  guardian;  and,  though  I  do  not  ask 
questions, — I  never  pry  into  what  does  not  concern 
me, — I  suppose  it  isn't  easy  to  get  at  her  money 
just  now.  That  is  the  reason  he  placed  her  with 
me." 

"Probably.  But  I  understood  that,  as  you  re- 
quired a  companion  and  amanuensis,  you  naturally 
took  your  nephew's /;'<?/<?^/(?.'^''' 

"Me?  Ay, — yes,  of  course,  I  wanted  a  com- 
panion, and  she  is  a  douce,  pleasant,  well-behaved 
girlie ! " 

"A  very  interesting  young  person,  indeed.  But 
are  you  under  the  impression  that  she  has  money, 
or  an  inheritance?" 
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"Well,  yes;  you  see  it's  all  very  well  to  be  kind 
and  generous,  but  people  don't  throw  away  money 
without  some  hope  of  return." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Madame  Zavadoskoi,  with 
an  infantile  laugh,  "unless  they  are  imbeciles,  and 
our  dear  Ogilvie  is  not  one  of  that  class.  But  is 
Mr.  Ogilvie  lavish  of  his  money  on  his  sweet  ward?" 

"I'll  not  say  that,  but  he  is  very  anxious  she 
should  be  comfortable  and  at  home  with  me,  and 
so  she  is.  By  and  bye,  if  all  turns  out  as  we  wish, 
they  will  not  forget  that  I  was  friendly  and  helpful." 

"It  would  be  a  shame  if  they  did,"  cried  Ma- 
dame Zavadoskoi.  "I  suppose,  then,  while  they  are 
waiting  for  this  fortune  to  come  in,  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  at 
the  cost  of  his  ward's  maintenance?  In  fact,  he 
said  as  much  to  me.  We  are  very  confidential,  you 
see." 

"Ah,  well,  he  is  at  liberty  to  say  what  he  likes, 
but  I  cannot  say  /  am;  anyhow,  I  trust  he  will  be 
rewarded  for  his  goodness  to  the  fatherless " 

"I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be,"  returned  Madame 
Zavadoskoi,  with  a  peculiar  gleam  in  her  eyes. 
"Stupid  old  thing!  She  is  exceedingly  tough,"  she 
said  to  herself;  "I  ought  to  have  got  at  everything 
by  this  time." — "I  am  sure,  Miss  Macallan,"  she 
added  aloud,  "it  is  exceedingly  good  of  you  to  give 
a  home  to  your  nephew's  protegee/  Both  ought  to 
be  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  giving  Miss  Riddell 
an  asylum  in  her  time  of  trouble." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  saying  that  she  isn't  an  industrious. 
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useful  young  creature,  and  I  shall  never  regret  tak- 
ing her  as  my  companion;  she  darns  napery  just 
right  well." 

"Still,  my  dear  Miss  Macallan,  it  will  be  years 
before  you  need  the  assistance  of  a  'companion,'  as 
it  is  generally  understood,"  said  Madame  Zavadosko'i, 
laughing. 

"That's  neither  here  nor  there,"  returned  Miss 
Macallan,  with  a  stolid  expression  of  face,  "and  now 
I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  if  I  leave  you.  I  have  to 
go  out  on  business.  Miss  Riddell  must  be  in  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  if  you  wait.  I'm  sure  she  would 
be  sorry  to  miss  you." 

"You  are  very  good.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
miss  her;  besides,  I  have  a  message  from  our 
mutual  friend,  Miss  Conroy,  for  her.  And  at  all 
events,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  friend  Ogilvie's  aunt." 

"You  are  no  correct;  he  is  just  my  second  cousin 
once  removed." 

"Ah,  well,  at  any  rate,  his  kinswoman.  Good- 
morning,  Miss  Macallan." 

"Good-morning,  madam;  I  don't  feel  quite  equal 
to  say  your  name." 

"That  is  a  small  matter.  Think  of  me  as 
Ogilvie's  Russian  friend." 

"Tenacious,  blundering  old  Scotch  terrier!"  said 
Madame  Zavadosko'i  aloud  in  her  own  tongue;  "still 
she  has  admitted  more  than  she  thinks.  Now  for 
my    cross-examination   of  mademoiselle!      What   an 
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amount  of  trouble  I  am  giving  myself!  Why? 
Ogilvie  always  worried  me!  He  is  almost  the  only 
man  I  could  never  quite  manage;  that's  the  reason 
I  love  to  circumvent  him.  He  thinks  he  is  sailing 
straight  into  port  with  a  favourable  wind.  Ah!"  she 
rose  and  walked  round  the  room,  picking  and 
glancing  at  the  title-pages  of  the  few  books  lying 
about,  and  peeped  into  the  large,  well-thumbed  Bible 
and  Book  of  Paraphrases,  both  bristling  with  book- 
markers and  slips  of  paper,  which  lay  on  a  small 
table  beside  a  straight -backed  armchair.  "What  a 
dungeon  of  a  room!  What  a  grim  old  mastiff  of  a 
woman!  If  she  is  a  specimen  of  the  females,  the 
men  must  be  an  unconquerable  race.  Does  she 
know  what  enjoyment  means?  I  suspect  Ogilvie  is 
playing  a  deep  game.  If  that  girl  does  not  come 
in,  I  will  give  mine  up,  and  go.  I  cannot  stand  this 
abode.  '  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  che  intrate,' 
might  well  be  written  over  the  entrance.  Ah,"  inter- 
rupting herself  as  the  door  opened  and  May  entered. 
"My  dear  Miss  Riddell,  I  am  so  glad  T  shall  not 
miss  seeing  you." 

"Madame  Zavadoskoi ! "  exclaimed  May,  seized 
with  a  sudden  vague  sense  of  alarm  at  the  sight  of 
the  brilliant  Russian  standing  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place as  if  in  possession  of  the  premises.  "'Hast 
thou  found  me,  oh!  mine  enemy,'"  was  the  text 
which  came  almost  to  her  lips,  for  she  had  always 
felt  that  in  spite  of  her  insignificance  there  was  a 
degree  of  antagonism  between  her  and  the  countess. 
She  recovered  herself  quickly,  however,  and,  coming 
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forward  to  shake  hands,  she  said,  as  she  was  bound 
to  do, — 

"How  very  good  of  you  to  come  all  this  way  to 
see  me." 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  do  so.  Of  course,  my 
good  Bartie  will  want  to  hear  all  about  you,  besides 
wishing  to  see  you  myself.  This  does  not  seem  an 
abode  of  bliss,  my  dear  Miss  Riddell,  yet  you  are 
looking — well — wonderfully  developed." 

"The  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  Miss  Macallan 
has  no  doubt  matured  me,"  said  May,  smiling. 

"Something  has,"  returned  Madame  Zavadoskoi, 
emphatically,  as  she  placed  herself  in  Miss  Euphemia's 
sacred  chair.  "Tell  me,  do  you  read  prayers  and 
curse  your  neigbours  all  day  long?" 

"Curse  our  neighbours?"  repeated  May,  puzzled. 

"I  am  told  that  one  part  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land service  is  cursing  your  neighbours." 

"Oh,  that  is  only  once  a  year,  and  it  is  quite  as 
often  omitted  as  read  nowadays." 

"I  have  had  a  long  interview  with  Miss  Macallan," 
resumed  the  countess;  "she  is  most  formidable.  How 
determined  you  must  be  to  stand  constant  friction  with 
such  a  woman !    I  begin  to  respect  you  enormously." 

"Miss  Macallan  is  by  no  means  hard  or  unkind 
to  me.  I  should  rather  not  live  with  her  always, 
but,  you  see,  I  do  not  seem  crushed." 

"No,  I  see  you  are  not.  What  enormous  in- 
fluence your  guardian  must  have  over  her!  She  tells 
me  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  your  guardian.  Did  your  father 
appoint  him?" 
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May  shook  her  head. 

"My  poor  father  appointed  nothing.  On  his 
death-bed  he  asked  Mr.  Ogilvie  to  take  care  of  me." 

"And  he  has  done  so?" 

"Most  kindly,  most  judiciously.  His  securing 
this  engagement  for  me  was  the  best  help  he  could 
give  me.  I  am  able  to  make  my  living  without 
being  a  burden  to  any  one." 

"But,  great  heavens!  you  are  not  going  to  be 
content  with  a  life  like  this?  Why,  it  is  not  human, 
— at  your  age,  too!" 

"Oh,  I  am  not  without  hopes  or  ambitions." 

"Of  course  not.  Will  you  not  tell  me;  possibly 
I  might  help  you?" 

"Thank  you,  madame;  you  are  very  good.  I 
have  no  objection  to  tell  my  hopes,  or  rather,  my 
wishes.  The  very  first  is  to  live  with  dear  Madame 
Falk  and  Miss  Barton.  But  we  shall  all  lose  Ma- 
dame Falk,  as  she  will  go  away  with  her  son,  I 
suppose." 

"I  am  not  so  sure.  Isn't  that  a  romance? 
English  life  and  the  lives  that  mingle  with  it  has 
material  enough  to  supply  romances  to  the  whole 
world.     But,  to  return.    What  is  the  other  scheme?" 

"Oh,  when  Frances  marries,  which,  of  course, 
she  will,  I  should  like  to  be  Mrs.  Conroy's  com- 
panion, if  she  requires  one.     She  is  so  charming." 

Madame  Zavadoskoi  gazed  at  her,  as  she  spoke, 
with  an  expression  of  intense  surprise. 

"Is  she  showing  her  hand  voluntarily?"  thought 
the  shrewd  little  Russian. 
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"Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  may  have  an  op- 
portunity sooner  than  you  expect.  I  suppose  Mr. 
Ogilvie  has  written  you  an  account  of  our  party  at 
the  Chase?     It  was  such  a  curious  olla  podrida." 

"No;  Mr.  Ogilvie  rarely  writes  to  me,  unless  there 
is  a  necessity." 

"Ah,  indeed!  Men  are  such  bad  correspondents. 
Well,  it  was  very  amusing,  but  it  soon  grew  a  bore. 
Frances  Conroy  is  so  bent  upon  improving  herself 
and  every  one  else,  that  the  looking-upward  attitude 
became  a  little  wearisome." 

"She  has  always  been  very  conscientious  and 
studious." 

Madame  Zavadosko'i  made  an  expressive  little 
grimace. 

"Yes,  she  is  a  very  serious  young  woman.  I 
wonder  how  she  will  get  on  with  Ogilvie." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  asked  May,  as  she  stooped 
to  pick  up  her  sunshade,  which  she  had  dropped 
when  shaking  hands  with  her  visitor.  But  she  knew,- — • 
it  came  to  her  with  a  flash, — and  it  was  to  announce 
the  coming  event  that  Madame  Zavadoskoi  called 
upon  her.  The  stress  of  the  moment  seemed  to 
brace  her  up  against  the  cross-examination  she  felt 
sure  would  follow. 

"What!"  cried  the  countess,  "do  you  mean  to 
say  that  your  guardian  has  not  informed  you  of  his 
engagement?" 

"No.  But  I  am  not  so  surprised  at  that  as  at 
Frances.  She  would,  I  thought,  have  written  to  tell 
me  at  once." 
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"I  don't  think  he  has  spoken  to  her  ^^/.  But  it 
is  all  arranged  with  the  father  and  mother  (foreign 
fashion).  It  was  very  important  to  keep  right  with 
them,  for  they  had  the  money  in  their  power,  and 
might  have  looked  for  rank;  but  the  father  is  quite 
devoted  to  Ogilvie.  Being  sure  of  the  parents,  he 
can  press  on  with  the  love-making." 

"But,"  said  May,  in  a  wondering  tone,  "I  never 
thought  Frances  quite  liked  Mr.  Ogilvie.  Of  course, 
he  would  naturally  be  attracted  by  her  fortune;  but 
I  do  hope  he  will  make  her  happy,  and — love  her. 
She  has  been  so  accustomed  to  love,"  and  May 
sighed. 

Madame  Zavadoskoi  listened  and  watched  with 
senses  keenly  alive  to  every  tone  and  change  of 
expression,  but  she  could  detect  no  veiled  emotion, 
not  the  faintest  faltering.  Had  she,  then,  been  mis- 
taken? Had  Ogilvie  taken  all  this  trouble  from 
purely  disinterested  motives?  All  the  experience  of 
her  life  forbade  such  credulity.  And  this  girl,  for 
whom  Ogilvie  had  developed  a  new  facet  of  char- 
acter, was  she  so  childish  as  to  suspect  nothing  more 
than  platonic  benevolence  underlying  the  tender  con- 
sideration he  had  shown  her? 

Strange,  exceptional  creatures  as  the  English 
were,  this  was  too  extra-human  a  state  of  things  for 
belief. 

"Oh,  of  course,  he  will  be  kind  and  well-bred, 
and  all  he  ought  to  be.  He  will  win  a  good  position, 
and  give  her  all  the  rights  she  ought  to  have  as  the 
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contributor  of  capital  in  the  partnership.  Her  own 
high  opinion  of  herself  will  be  an  immense  help  to 
him.  As  to  Ogilvie  himself,  you  may  trust  him  to 
provide  his  own  compensations.  "You  know,"  cor- 
recting her  tone,  "power,  ambition,  success  outweigh 
everything  with  him." 

"Perhaps  so;  yet  I  must  always  remember  that 
he  could  spare  time  to  help  a  very  insignificant  item 
of  the  society  he  moved  in." 

Madame  Zavadoskoi  was  silent  for  a  moment, — 
the  quiet  frankness  of  May's  voice  and  manner 
baffled  her.  But  it  was  impossible  she  could  be  in- 
different if  Ogilvie  willed  otherwise.  It  seemed  equally 
impossible  that  Ogilvie  should  trouble  himself  about 
what  brought  him  no  return,  in  which  view  she  per- 
haps wronged  him  somewhat.  For  he  was  not  un- 
generous, nor  quite  adamantine  towards  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Her  next  query  was  directed  to  ascertaining 
the  footing  they  had  been  on  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  months,  of  which  Madame  Zavadoskoi  knew 
nothing. 

"Of  course,  being  in  the  service  of  his  relative, 
you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Mr,  Ogilvie." 

"Oh,  yes.  He  comes  here  occasionally,  when 
there  is  not  much  going  on." 

"This  Miss  Macallan  has  money,  no  doubt.  It  is 
a  large  house,  only  in  an  unknown  country  one  does 
not  know  what  that  represents.  Probably  Ogilvie  will 
be  her  heir." 

"It  is  not  unlikely,"  said  May;  "she  thinks  highly 
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of  him.  In  fact,  adores  him  after  her  own  stony 
fashion." 

"Of  course,  in  the  season,  his  time  is  much 
occupied." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  May. 

"Well,"  said  Madame  Zavadosko'i,  rising,  "I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  seen  you  and  have  such  good 
account  to  give  of  you.  You  need  not  say  anything 
of  my  trusting  you  with  the  secret,  soon  to  be  revealed, 
of  Mr.  Ogilvie's  approaching  engagement." 

"Of  course  I  will  not,  if  you  forbid." 

"I  start  for  Paris  this  evening,  en  route  for  Den- 
mark. New  ground  for  me;  but  the  count  fancies 
a  visit  there,  and  I  am  going  to  do  the  conjugal  as 
an  example  to  my  son." 

They  exchanged  adieux,  and  May  accompanied 
her  visitor  to  the  door,  where  a  respectable-looking 
brougham  from  the  hotel  awaited  her. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  said  Madame  Zavadoskoi, 
pausing  on  the  door-step,  "please  do  not  say  I  came 
here.  I  was  going  to  cross  last  night,  and  said  so. 
If  I  changed  my  plans  it  will  be  attributed  to  some 
deep  political  scheme.  I  know  the  English  view  of 
Russian  character." 

"Very  well,"  returned  May.  "But  if  you  have 
not  sworn  Miss  Macallan  to  secrecy  my  silence  will 
not  avail." 

"I  must  take  my  chance,  then,"  said  the  countess, 
with  a  Parisian  shrug.  "Adieu.  Au  revoir."  She 
stepped  into  her  carriage  and  drove  away. 

At  last,  at  last  May  was  alone,  and  free  to  think 
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her  own  thoughts,  to  leaUse  to  the  full  the  stunning 
blow  she  had  received. 

How  could  she  believe  that  Frances  was  to  marry 
Ogilvie!  She  was  the  last  woman  she  could  have 
dreamt  of  as  his  choice.  Neither  had  seemed  to 
care  much  for  the  other,  and  now  all  the  charm  of 
her  sweet,  sympathetic  friendship  with  her  guardian 
was  over.  The  light  and  warmth  seemed  to  die  out 
of  her  life.  How  was  she  to  endure  existence?  A 
dense,  black  mist  seemed  suddenly  to  wrap  a  shroud 
over  the  future,  and,  instead  of  the  fair  phantom  of 
happiness  and  perfect  trust  which  only  an  hour  ago 
beckoned  her  lovingly,  there  yawned  an  open  grave 
into  which  she  must  cast  all  her  precious  things. 
Could  it  be  true? — yes.  Something  told  her  that 
Madame  Zavadoskoi  was  well  informed. 

Why — why  did  she  take  the  trouble  of  coming 
all  that  way  to  announce  Ogilvie's  engagement?  and 
a  voice  within  her  answered,  "To  make  a  quarrel 
between  you  and  your  guardian." 

"Which  she  shall  not,"  resolved  May;  "and  it 
was  only  a  few  hours  ago  that  I  dreamed  of  being 
always  more  or  less  his  companion — of  importance 
to  him!  He  spoke  as  if  it  was  a  trial  to  part  with 
me, — and  it  ivas!  for  the  time.  There  was  truth  in 
his  voice.  What  shall  I  do?  How  shall  I  endure 
life? — but  I  must.  I  must  not  show  any  pitiable 
weakness.  He  has  never  deceived  me.  He  has 
never  pretended  to  be  more  than  a  kind,  considerate 
friend.  /  am  the  one  to  blame,  for  misconstruing 
his  kindness,  his  interest.     I  must  bear  it  and  show 
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no  sign.  Yet  he  was  inclined  to  love  me,^ — he  was! 
If  I  die  in  the  effort,  I  will  shield  myself  from  con- 
temptuous pity.  That  woman's  coming  was  an  in- 
finite good,  for  I  am  forewarned,  and,  therefore, 
forearmed." 
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CHAPTER    XL 
good-bye!  good-bye! 

"Please,  m'm,  Miss  Riddell  says  would  you  ex- 
cuse her  coming  to  tea;  she  has  a  bad  headache," 
said  Agatha,  as  she  brought  in  the  teapot,  a  jug  of 
boihng  water,  and  a  couple  of  eggs. 

"Eh!  my  word!  it  will  be  the  height  of  ill-luck 
if  she  sickens  for  anything  just  now,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  sickness  about.  Go,  Agatha,  ask  her 
if  she  will  have  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  room.  Say  I'm 
coming  up  to  see  her  as  soon  as  I  have  had  mine," 
and  Miss  Macallan  began  to  stir  her  tea  meditatively. 
"It's  a  good  offer,  a  very  good  offer,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "and  worth  turning  out  for, — the  two  servants 
taken  off  my  hands,  and  Jessie  will  look  after  things. 
Aye!  should  this  girlie  turn  sick,  it  would  be  a  cruel 
pity  to  lose  such  a  chance." 

"MissRiddell's  much  obliged, 'm,  but  she  couldn't 
take  nothing  now,  'm,"  said  Agatha,  returning. 

"That's  bad!  Did  you  notice  how  her  eyes 
looked." 

"Well,  no,  'm;  she  has  her  blinds  down." 

"I'll  come  up  and  see  her  presently." 

And  Agatha  left  the  room.  The  gentle  Euphemia 
continued  her  meditations.    It  had  been  a  very  satis- 
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factory  year  altogether,  and  this  unexpected  offer  for 
her  house  was  a  crowning  bonne-bouche.  On  the 
whole,  May  had  been  a  profitable  inmate,  her  board 
cost  but  little,  and  she  had  been  more  useful  than 
Miss  Macallan  expected;  all  this  would  be  neutralised 
if  "that  girl"  took  ill. 

The  result  of  these  cogitations  was  that  May  was 
disturbed  in  her  earnest  effort  to  accustom  her  mind 
to  the  sudden  and  complete  change  wrought  by 
Madame  Zavadoskoi's  news  in  the  aspect  of  life,  to 
steady  her  nerves,  and  to  think  what  would  be  her 
best  course  for  the  future.  A  heavy  thump  on  her 
door  brought  her  back  to  the  bitter  present. 

"Come  in,"  she  cried,  somewhat  impatiently, 
thinking  it  was  one  of  the  servants. 

To  her  surprise  and  annoyance.  Miss  Macallan 
stalked  in,  carrying  a  large  bluish  bottle  and  a  tea- 
spoon. May,  who  had  thrown  herself  on  the  bed 
that  she  might  hide  her  eyes  from  the  light  on  the 
pillow,  started  up. 

"You're  looking  awfu'  bad,"  said  Miss  Macallan, 
severely.  "You're  just  ghastly  white,  and  that  black 
under  the  eyes!    Your  head  aches,  eh?" 

"Yes,  it  is  very  painful!" 

"And  your  back  and  limbs?" 

"Thank  you.     I  am  not  conscious  of  them." 

"I  am  glad  of  that;  now  let  me  feel  your  pulse. 
Um!  it's  J-crrible  quick!    Where  did  ye  go  yesterday?'* 

"Yesterday?  Oh,  I  went  into  Kensington  Gardens 
in  the  afternoon  with  Mrs.  McKilligan's  children  and 
the  nurse." 
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"Well,  that  ought  not  to  have  done  you  any 
harm." 

"Oh,  no;  it  did  me  good." 

"Well,  my  dearie,  I  am  a  bit  uneasy  about  you. 
There's  fever  and  a  sort  of  cholera  going  about,  and 
I  am  frightened  lest  you  should  catch  it." 

"You  need  not  alarm  yourself;  I  do  not  feel  at 
all  unwell;  I  have  a  headache,  that  is  all." 

"I  never  knew  you  have  a  headache  before." 

"I  have  really  excellent  health." 

"Ay!  You're  just  one  of  the  people  that  when 
they  do  take  anything  have  it  bad!  Here,  I  have 
brought  you  some  citrate  of  magnesia;  it's  stuff  my 
poor  brother  thought  a  great  deal  of,  for  we  never 
let  a  doctor  inside  our  doors,  but  just  managed  our- 
selves. It's  cooling  and  pleasant  to  take, — you've  a 
water-bottle  and  glass  here?" 

"You  are  very  good,  Miss  Macallan,  to  take  so 
much  trouble  about  me,"  said  May,  really  grateful 
for  her  attention. 

But  Miss  Macallan  was  too  busy  measuring  out 
her  citrate  of  magnesia  to  listen, 

"There,"  she  exclaimed,  stirring  it  up  vigorously, 
"drink  that  up,  at  once,"  handing  it  to  May,  who 
took  the  dose  obediently.  "Now  you  lie  down  a 
bit,  and  don't  attempt  any  solid  food  till  to-morrow; 
I'll  make  you  some  oatmeal  gruel  myself;  it's  light 
and  nourishing." 

"You  are  very  good;  I  shall  be  quite  well  to- 
morrow." 

"I  hope  so,"  emphatically;   "but,   you  see,  I'm 
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thinking  of  letting  my  house  for  a  bit,  in  fact  I  have 
a  good  offer  for  it,  and  it  would  be  waefu'  to  have 
you  taken  ill;  besides  that,  Mr.  Ogilvie  would  be 
vexed." 

"Oh,"  said  May,  feeling  that  Miss  Macallan's 
milk  of  human  kindness  was  accounted  for. 

"And  talking  of  letting  the  house,"  continued 
Euphemia,  sitting  down  on  an  ottoman  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  "I'd  like  to  know  what  you  would  think 
of  doing  in  case  I  go  to — oh,  somewhere  by  the  sea. 
It  might  be  more  convenient  if  you  were  to  visit 
some  of  your  friends,  for  I'm  not  going  to  take  Jessie 
nor  Agatha  with  me." 

"Yes,"  cried  May,  catching  at  the  idea.  "It 
might  be  much  more  convenient  for  you  to  go  alone. 
There  need  be  no  difficulty  about  that."  ' 

"In  any  case,  we  can  decide  on  nothing  until 
you  hear  what  your  guardian  says.  I  wish  he  were 
not  away.     Couldn't  you  drop  him  a  line?" 

"I  think  I  may  hear  from  him  to-morrow,  and  he 
will  say  probably  when  he  may  come  up,"  returned 
May,  shivering  with  a  keen  thrill  of  pain  at  the  idea 
of  writing  or  speaking  to  Ogilvie. 

"Well,  if  he  does  not,  then  I'll  be  glad  if  you  will 
let  him  know  my  plans.  He  is  aye  a  masterful  man, 
and  doesn't  like  to  be  crossed,  but  he  could  not 
expect  me  to  give  up  a  chance  like  this." 

"No,  of  course,  he  could  not,"  returned  May, 
longing  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  go  on  with  the  struggle 
against  her  own  weak  despair,  which  she  was  so 
determined  to  conquer. 
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"You  are  looking  better  already,"  said  Miss 
Macallan,  gazing  at  her  with  critical  eyes.  "Don't 
you  think  it  would  do  you  more  good  to  come  and 
help  me  look  through  the  napery,  and  choose  what 
I'll  leave  out  for  the  family  that's  coming  in,  than  to 
be  lying  here  thinking  of  your  ailments?" 

"No,  Miss  Macallan,"  returned  May,  smiling, 
amused  in  spite  of  herself  at  the  selfishness  so 
candidly  displayed.  "I  believe  the  best  cure  for 
headache  is  rest  and  silence." 

"Eh!  I'm  sure  I'm  no  that  given  to  words,"  said 
Miss  Macallan,  rising,  and  a  little  huffed.  "I'll  leave 
you  now,  and  you'll  come  down  when  you  are  equal 
to  it."  And  she  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  with 
a  bang. 

May  returned  to  her  self-examination  and  con- 
demnation. How  she  despised  herself  for  misinter- 
preting Ogilvie's  friendly  kindness,  and  threw  dust 
upon  her  head  metaphorically;  no  humiliation  could 
be  greater  than  her  folly  deserved,  her  contemptible 
vanity  had  blinded  her  into  believing  that  a  man  like 
Ogilvie  would  give  his  real  warm  affection  to  her. 
Pity  for  her  loneliness,  her  destitution,  had  given  his 
words  and  manner  that  exquisite  veiled  tenderness 
which  had  drawn  her  heart  to  him  irresistibly,  and 
she  had,  even  of  late,  fancied  it  might  be  love, — 
fool!  poor,  weak,  self-deluded  fool!  But  even  as  she 
raged  against  her  own  illusions  the  memory  of  certain 
words  and  looks,  the  lingering  touch  of  his  hand,  the 
electric  currents  of  reciprocity  which  flowed  between 
them,  came  back  to  her  with  convincing  power,  and 
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for  a  moment  or  two  her  heart  declared  aloud,  "I 
have  not  yielded  unsought  all  the  treasure  of  m)^ 
affection;"  then  this  salve  to  the  cruel  bruises  of  her 
self-respect  would  be  torn  away  by  the  next  wave  of 
thought,  and  so  she  toiled  round  the  torturing  circuit. 
Gradually  from  out  of  this  mental  chaos  some  distinct 
resolutions  arose: 

First,  she  would  fold  the  cloak  of  silence  and 
reserve  round  her  own  rejected  love,  so  that,  like 
Caesar,  it  should  die  decently,  with  no  display  of 
gaping  wounds;  next,  she  must  treat  Mr.  Ogilvie 
frankly  and  gratefully,  as  the  guardian  to  whom  she 
owed  so  much;  finally,  she  must  show  no  unbecom- 
ing haste  to  leave  Miss  Macallan,  though  burning  to 
fly  from  her  house  that  moment.  These  were  the 
lines  on  which  she  must  guide  her  conduct.  Would 
she  have  the  strength  to  carry  them  out?  and  her 
spirit  answered  "Yes."  She  must  also  keep  well  and 
strong,  and  she  would !  For  a  while  she  felt  her  will 
could  lift  her  over  her  difficulties,  but  this  power, 
could  not  last  long. 

Miss  Macallan's  project  of  letting  her  house  gave 
May  a  blessed  glimpse  of  speedier  escape  than  she 
could  otherwise  have  hoped  for.  She  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  it.  This  thought  lent 
her  energy  to  rise  and  rearrange  her  hair,  which  had 
become  loose,  and  then  she  penned  a  short  note  to 
Miss  Barton,  informing  her  of  Miss  Macallan's  wish 
to  be  disembarrassed  of  her  (May),  and  asking  if  she 
might  come  for  a  little  while  to  her  old  quarters. 

Having   accomplished    so   much,    she    took    her 
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courage  in  both  hands  and  went  down-stairs  to  place 
her  services,  in  the  matter  of  selecting  the  "napery," 
at  Miss  Macallan's  command,  during  which  process 
she  underwent  a  sharp  cross-examination  respecting 
Madame  Zavadoskoi,  against  whom,  for  some  occult 
reason,  the  profound  Euphemia  seemed  to  have  con- 
ceived a  strong  dislike. 

May's  anticipation  proved  prophetic.  Next  morn- 
ing's post  brought  her  a  brief  note. 

"Dear  May, — I  hope  to  be  in  town  to-morrow 
morning;  shall  call  in  the  afternoon. 

"Yours  truly, 

"Piers  Ogilvie," 

"I  shall  be  able  to  explain  everything  to  him 
then,"  said  May,  handing  the  note  to  Miss  Macallan. 

"Eh,  but  that  will  do  fine!  You  shall  have  him 
all  to  yourself;  and  mind  you  persuade  him." 

"I  will  certainly  try,"  returned  May,  with  a  degree 
of  energy  that  surprised  her  employer. 

How  the  rest  of  the  day  passed  she  could  never 
quite  recall.  She  only  remembered  going  out  to  buy 
flowers,  and  arranging  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
to  make  the  room  look  pretty  for  the  last  time,  she 
felt.  That  Ogilvie  and  herself  would  drift  apart 
seemed  to  her  a  certainty.  Indeed,  she  hoped  they 
would.  Nevertheless,  she  made  the  usual  prepara- 
tions to  welcome  him. 

Three  o'clock  struck,  and  May  carried  the  tray 
containing  the  remnants  of  moss  and  ends  of  stalks 
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down  to  the  pantry,  and  was  detained  for  a  few 
minutes  by  Miss  Macallan,  who  called  her  into  the 
dining-room  to  inform  her  that  she  had  had  a  mes- 
sage from  the  minister's  wife  which  would  oblige  her 
to  go  out. 

While  Miss  Macallan  was  speaking  a  hansom 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  the  front  door-bell  was 
rung  quickly  and  impatiently. 

"There,  my  dearie,  there  he  is,"  exclaimed 
Euphemia;  "I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands." 

May's  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  for  a  second, 
and  then  throbbed  violently.  She  paused  to  recall 
her  courage,  then  she  ascended  the  stair,  and,  open- 
ing the  door,  was  in  the  presence  of  the  man  she 
dreaded,  yet  loved. 

Ogilvie  was  standing  at  the  table  and  looking 
bright  and  alert,  as  if  he  had  thrown  off  the  cares 
or  troubles  which  had  evidently  oppressed  him  when 
they  had  last  met.  He  came  quickly  to  meet  her, 
and,  taking  her  hand,  said  only  her  name,  "May," 
looking  into  her  eyes  as  they  stood  silent  for  a 
second,  till  May,  finding  her  voice,  asked,  with  com- 
mendable composure  and  a  welcoming  smile, — 

"How  is  every  one  at  the  Chase?" 

"Eyery  one  seems  flourishing,  which  is  more  than 
you  look.  Are  you  pining  to  escape  from  the  hot, 
dusty  streets  to  purer  air  and  leafy  ways?" 

"No,"  said  May,  taking  a  corner  of  the  sofa, 
feeling  scarcely  able  to  stand,  "but  I  imagine  Miss 
Macallan  is,  for  she  has  let  her  house  for  five  or  six 
weeks." 
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"Let  her  house!"  repeated  Ogilvie,  his  brows 
meeting  in  an  angry  frown,  as  he  drew  a  chair  op- 
posite May.  "How  has  she  done  this  without  con- 
suhing  me?" 

"I  beheve  she  got  a  very  good  price,  and  did 
not  Uke  to  refuse;  she  does  not  wish  me  to  go  with 
her,  so  I  have  written  to  Miss  Barton  to  ask  her  if 
she  can  take  me  in;  if  not,  I  dare  say  my  dear  httle 
Mademoiselle  Ferret  will." 

Ogilvie  did  not  speak  at  once;  then,  in  a  tone 
of  cold  displeasure,  he  said, — 

"So  you  have  arranged  your  plans  without  any 
reference  to  me?" 

"I  could  not  help  it,  Mr.  Ogilvie,"  returned  May, 
gently.  "I  could  not  force  myself  on  Miss  Macallan, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  find  some  place  to  go  to." 

"You  should  have  deferred  your  answer  till  you 
had  consulted  me,"  said  Ogilvie,  sternly. 

"It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  heard  of  this  new 
plan.  Had  your  note  not  come  this  morning  I  should 
have  written  to  you.  You  do  not  imagine  I  am  so 
forgetful  of  all  your  goodness  as  ^villingly  to  slight 
you?" 

"No,  dear  May!"  in  the  deep  but  soft  tones  that 
were  so  charming  to  her  ear.     "You  give  me  more 

consideration  than  I  deserve;  but  that  infer that 

skinflint  cousin  of  mine  should  not  have  made  plans 
which,  without  my  concurrence,  may  possibly  upset 
mine.  However,  I  shall  settle  matters  with  her  pre- 
sently;" and  from  his  expression  May  augured  that 
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the  quarter  of  an  hour  awaiting  the  amiable  Euphe- 
mia  would  not  be  a  very  agreeable  one. 

"Pray  remember,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  that  I  should  like 
to  go  to  Miss  Barton  very  much." 

"Yes,  I  will, — it  might  fit  in,  too,"  he  replied, 
meditatively.  There  was  a  pause.  May  waited  with 
intense  longing  for  his  next  words, — would  he  an- 
nounce his  approaching  marriage? 

"As  far  as  your  own  movements  are  concerned, 
May,"  he  resumed,  "I  see  no  objection  to  your  going 
to  Miss  Barton.  It  will  be  dull'  for  you,  but  you  are 
accustomed  to  a  dull  life,  and  endure  it  with  infinite 
philosophy.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  met  a  girl 
quite  like  you,  but  I  have  generally  known  older 
women.  Now  I  am  going  to  inflict  my  own  affairs 
on  you,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say?" 

"Not  too  much  for  me  to  hear  with  interest," 
said  May,  softly. 

"There  is  something  unusually  guarded  in  your 
voice,"  he  remarked,  with  a  searching  look. 

"Only  in  your  imagination,  my  dear  guardian." 

"Perhaps  so;"  he  paused.  "I  have  decided  on 
an  important  step  since  I  saw  you.  May,  or  rather 
the  last  step  of  several,  and,  before  taking  it,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  it  with  you.  Our  friendship 
has  been  so  close — so  sweet — that  you  must  hear  of 
it  first  from  myself.  I  am  going  to  marry  soon, 
though  I  have  not  yet  asked  the  lady's  consent;  but 
I  feel  sure  of  it, — not  from  conceit,"  smiling;  "I  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  she  is  in  love  with  me, 
but   because   she   is  a  well-bred   gentlewoman,   and 
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would  never  show  me  certain  signs  of  dignified 
approval  if  she  intended  to  reject  me." 

"And  the  lady?"  asked  May,  smiling  and  aston- 
ished at  her  own  composure. 

"One  of  the  lady's  qualifications  is  her  affection 
for  you, — you  will,  therefore,  guess  her  name  to  be 
Frances  Conroy." 

May  felt  conscious  that  Ogilvie  was  watching  her 
closely,  which  considerably  helped  her  self-command. 

"Frances  Conroy!"  she  repeated;  "then  I  am 
sure  you  have  chosen  well.  She  is  clever  and  well 
accustomed  to  society;  above  all,  she  is  very  true." 

"For  my  purpose,  yes,  I  believe  I  have.  I  shall 
be  very  confidential  \vith  you,  my  sweet  friend,  for 
I  believe  most  profoundly  in  your  loyalty  and  truth. 
You  cannot,  perhaps,  imagine  the  delight,  the  relief 
it  is  to  a  man  whose  whole  life,  like  mine,  has  been 
passed  'on  guard,'  to  find  one  heart — one  true  sym- 
pathetic friend,  with  whom  he  can  take  off  the  iron 
mask  he  is  doomed  to  wear  and  be  himself, — weak, 
or  faulty,  or  inconsistent.   There  is  no  other  affection 

comparable  to  this.    Therefore May,  I  can  never 

part  with  you." 

May  kept  silence,  a  sense  of  indignation  beginning 
to  burn  in  her  heart,  an  incredulous  smile  playing 
round  her  lips. 

"I  seem  to  be  uttering  a  paradox?"  he  said,  still 
watching  her,  and  feeling  surprised  and  uneasy  at 
her  composure.  "Have  patience  and  hear  me  out. 
I  want  to  detail  my  plan.  As  I  said.  Miss  Conroy's 
regard  for  you  is  a  very  useful  factor  in  it;  you  must 
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know  that  life  in  obscurity  is  impossible  for  me.  I 
confess  I  am  ambitious,  but  I  do  not  think  my  am- 
bition is  ignoble.  There  are  certain  lines  of  foreign 
policy  to  carry  out  which  I  would  devote  my  life. 
But  to  attain  the  position  I  aim  at  I  must  have  no 
difficulty  on  the  score  of  money.  For  quiet  obscurity 
I  have  enough;  for  the  career  I  have  marked  out  I 
am  a  pauper.  Frances  Conroy's  money  supplies  my 
need.  Her  father  and  mother  like  me,  and  have 
given  their  consent;  should  their  daughter  accept 
me — all  this  is  but  the  frame  of  my  life,  the  outer 
shell  which  shelters  the  core  wherein  lies  the  main- 
spring of  my  mental  vitality.  Do  you  follow  me. 
May?" 

"I  am  listening  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  she 
returned. 

The  earnestness  of  her  tone  satisfied  him. 

"Well,  then,  this  shrine,  this  Holy  of  Holies,  to 
keep  the  lamp  burning  in  it  I  must  have  a  priestess. 
That  priestess  is  yourself." 

May  laughed. 

Her  laugh  hurt  him  in  an  unaccountable  manner. 

"Do  not  laugh.  I  am  quite  serious.  My  idea 
is  that,  when  the  charming  invalid  Mrs.  Conroy  is 
left  alone,  you  should  join  her,  and  play  a  daughter's 
part;  after  a  while  the  transition  from  her  household 
to  ours  would  be  natural.  In  my  work  I  should 
require  assistance;  what  more  suitable  secretary  could 
I  find  than  yourself?  A  favourite  with  my  wife,  a 
cherished  ward  of  my  own!  Then  while  the  public 
life  of  representation  and  the  social  tread-mill  would 
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occupy  Frances,  your  society,  your  assistance,  your 
delicious  sympathy,  would  keep  my  soul  alive;  you 
would  be  a  beloved  sister  to  us  both,  aud  your 
future  would  be  our  dearest  care." 

He  ceased,  and  for  a  few  seconds  silence  reigned. 

Then  May  spoke,  not  too  steadily:  "I  know 
Frances  very  well,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  she  would  not  like  such  an  arrangement,  nor 
could  you  expect  her  to  like  it!  Even  suppose  I 
were  your  sister  by  birth,  by  blood,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  wise  or  conscientious  of  me  to  usurp  one 
of  a  wife's  dearest  privileges,  her  husband's  con- 
fidence? a  share  of  his  daily  work?  No,  certainly 
not!  It  would  be  the  worst  treachery  even  if  I  were 
a  stranger.  What  would  it  be  in  a  trusted  friend, 
who  owes  endless  kindnesses  to  your  future  wife?" 

"I  think,  dear  May,  you  mistake  the  position 
altogether.  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  anything 
wrong  or  unprincipled  for  the  world.  Do  you  not 
see  that  Frances  is  by  no  means  a  tender  or  a  loving 
woman?  I  should  give  her  all  she  wants, — the  most 
respectful  consideration,  the  complete  command  of 
her  house,  and  the  selection  of  her  own  society.  She 
only  needs  a  brilliant  surface.  You  are  too  large- 
minded  to  be  trammelled  by  the  miserably  narrow 
fetters  of  orthodoxy.  For  every  man,  ay,  and  woman, 
too,  of  wder,  stronger  nature,  there  is  a  visible,  and 
an  inner  life.  This  inner  life,  with  which  all  the 
precious  things  of  existence  are  entwined,  I  wish  to 
share  with  you." 

May  shook  her  head. 
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"What  you  suggest  is  impossible,"  she  said.  "To 
me,  impossible." 

"The  idea  cannot  be  new  to  you!"  cried  Ogilvie, 
evidently  disturbed.  "I  have  presented  it  to  you 
before!  You  have  assured  me  that  you  are  willing 
to  make  some  sacrifice  for  me!" 

"I  would  give  my  life  for  you  sooner  than  do 
this,"  she  exclaimed,  with  passion. 

"Would  you  give  your  life  for  me.  May?"  said 
Ogilvie,  suddenly  placing  himself  beside  her  and 
grasping  her  hands  in  his. 

"I  would;  why  should  I  not?  Would  it  be  a 
great  gift?  What  is  there  in  life  for  me  that  I 
should  withhold  it  from  you,  who  have  done  so  much 
for  me?" 

"You  owe  me  nothing;  you  have  given  a  won- 
derful charm  to  my  life  since  I  took  charge  of  you. 
My  God,  May,  will  you  desert  me  now?  I  counted 
so  surely  upon  you, — all  that  is  higher,  purer,  sweeter 
in  my  nature  clings  to  you.  Have  you  no  feeling 
for  me,  May?" 

"I  feel  for  you  keenly,  warmly,  but  the  part  you 
want  me  to  fill  is  that  of  a  traitor,  a  serpent  in  the 
household!  How  would  you  like  your  wife  to  have 
a  special  man  friend  to  whom  she  would  give  her 
inner  life,  her  fullest  confidence?     No,  Mr.  Ogilvie." 

"But  I  swear  I  should  never  forget  that  I  was 
your  friend,  your  brother." 

"Even  so;  as  I  have  said,  were  I  born  your  sister 
I  should  feel  bound  not  to  come  between  you  and 
your  wife." 

14* 
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"And  I  thought  that  you — you  had  more  regard 
for  me.  You  are  strangely  collected — you  are 
stronger, — that  is,  you  are  more  indifferent  than  I 
am.  Think,  my  sweet  ward,  of  your  own  position  if 
you  break  with  me.  I  fancy  Miss  Macallan  is  not 
disposed  to " 

"I  can  earn  my  bread  humbly  in  Paris,"  said 
May,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  "and  I  need  trouble  you 
no  more, — you  have  done  so  much — too  much  for 
me.  Why  need  I  trouble  you  any  more?"  She 
drew  her  hands  from  his,  and,  rising,  moved  to  the 
fireplace,  where  she  leant  her  head  against  the 
mantel-piece. 

"And  you  are  resolved  to  give  me  up, — to  let 
me  go?"  cried  Ogilvie,  who  began  to  pace  the  room 
hastily.  "Am  I  nothing  to  you?  May,  this  talk  of 
friendship  and  brotherly  love  is  all  false,  all  hypo- 
critical. Listen  to  me,- — I  love  you!  You  have 
twined  yourself  round  my  heart,  you  have  entered 
into  my  soul,  and  dwell  there!  The  touch  of  your 
hand  sets  my  pulses  throbbing.  Life  is  insupportable 
without  you.  Do  not  leave  me."  He  clasped  her 
in  his  arms.  "I  am  no  weak  boy  to  be  mastered 
by  my  passion.  I  swear  I  will  be  your  friend,  and 
friend  only;  you  shall  help  me  to  make  my  wife's 
existence  a  paradise  of  tranquil  happiness,  and  none 
shall  dream  of  the  delicious  secret  we  will  hide  in 
our  hearts!  Has  no  feeling  of  tenderness  ever 
glowed  in  yours  for  me?  There  have  been  moments 
when  I  thought  you  might  have  recognised  and 
returned   the   love    you   inspired.      Hear   me,   May! 
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Do  not  let  any  ghastly  spectre  of  traditional  propriety 
spoil  our  lives.  Be  my  beloved  and  trusted  sister,  friend, 
— what  you  will.     Have  I  no  place  in  your  heart?" 

"I  have  loved  you,"  cried  May,  extricating  herself 
resolutely  from  him.  "I  have  loved  you  well.  What 
the  kind  of  love  is,  I  do  not  know;  whatever  it  may 
be,  parting  makes  it  terribly  hard,  but  I  have  no 
choice.  I  grieve  for  you,  I  grieve  for  myself.  How 
is  it  you  do  not  see  the  infamy  of  the  life  you  sug- 
gest? No  matter  whether  we  be  as  brother  and  sister, 
or  as  friends,  we  should  equally  rob  your  wife  of 
what  is  her  due.  Think  of  what  she  would  feel  if  she 
knew!  It  is  base,  it  is  unworthy.  Oh,  I  wish  you 
had  never  named  such  a  scheme  to  me!  I  knew 
that  whatever  came  we  would  have  to  part.  Your 
destiny  leads  you  away.  Why,  tvhy  did  you  not  leave 
me  my  ideal  of  you  untarnished?  In  the  long  years 
to  come  I  could  have  looked  at  it  lovingly,  ad- 
miringly, and  now " 

Her  self-control  gave  way  and  she  burst  into  pas- 
sionate tears.  Ogilvie  stood  silent  and  still,  an  evil 
look  of  mortification  and  anger  on  his  dark,  stern 
face;  gradually  it  softened  as  he  watched  May's 
pliant  figure  bent  forward  where  she  crouched  on  the 
sofa,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  her  bosom 
heaving  with  the  sobs  she  could  not  suppress. 

"I  have  been  cruelly  deceived,"  he  said,  at  last, 
"self-deceived.  I  thought  we  understood  each  other 
better,  or  I  should  not  have  fruitlessly  distressed  you. 
But,  May,  I  have  not  said  my  last  word.  Even  if  we 
do  part,  there  is  much  to  arrange." 
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"I  think  not.  I  could  go  away  to-morrow  if 
necessary."     ' 

"Promise  me  you  will  not  go  to-morrow." 

"No,  I  will  not  go  to-morrow.  But,  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
do  not  come  to  see  me  any  more.  It  would  be  far, 
far  kinder  to  stay  away.     Let  it  be  good-bye  now." 

"No,  not  to-day.  I  shall  see  you  again.  By 
Heaven!  you  are  stronger  than  I  am." 

He  seized  her  hands,  kissed  them  repeatedly, 
and  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 
THROUGH  DEEP  WATERS. 

The  shock  to  May  was  profound.  The  knowledge 
of  his  approaching  marriage,  the  consciousness  of  the 
wide  gulf  which  his  new  ties  would  open  between 
him  and  herself,  was  as  nothing  to  the  blow  Ogilvie's 
hand  had  dealt.  What  opinion  could  he  have  formed 
of  her,  that  he  should  have  expected  her  co-operation 
in  such  a  scheme?  Had  his  moral  sense  been 
blunted?  How  was  it  that  a  man  who  seemed  the 
soul  of  honour  could  meditate  the  deliberate  robbery 
of  a  woman  who  was  about  to  give  him  herself,  her  love, 
her  fortune?  May  could  never  have  anticipated  the 
bitterness  of  such  disenchantment!  She  had  yet  to 
learn  that  many  men — successful  and  highly  honour- 
able men — have  one  code  to  regulate  their  dealings 
with  their  fellows,  and  another  for  their  intercourse 
with  what  used  to  be  considered  the  weaker  sex; 
none  who  know  the  world  will  question  this.  Is  it 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  most  men,  however 
their  reason  and  higher  convictions  may  disapprove, 
are  ingrained  polygamists?  Who  can  tell?  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  cruellest 
wrongs,  the  keenest  agonies,  arise  from  the  conflict 
between  the  laws  which  are  essential  for  the  welfare 
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of  society,  the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  tremendous  force  of  natural  instincts.  Whoever, 
through  daring  or  weakness,  ventures  to  break  the 
all-important  code  that  develops  from  "our  duty  to 
our  neighbour,"  let  him  or  her  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  penalty.  Such  considerations  did  not  present 
themselves  to  May.  Nor  was  she  selfish  in  her 
misery;  she  thought  of  her  faithful  if  somewhat 
priggish  friend!  Surrounded  as  she  had  been  from 
babyhood  with  devoted  affection,  how  would  she 
endure  the  polished  hardness  which  was  Ogilvie's 
ordinary  shield  and  spear  in  dealing  with  his  fellow- 
creatures?  He  did  not  love  Frances,  and  how  could 
he  disguise  his  want  of  affection?  She  (May)  knew 
what  Ogilvie  was  unmasked.  It  was  the  contrast, 
this  discovery  of  a  moral  gulf-stream,  which  traversed 
with  its  warm  current  the  colder  ocean  of  his  surface 
nature,  that  lent  so  subtle  a  charm  to  her  friendship 
with  him!  How  would  it  be  with  Frances?  For  her- 
self she  could  not  fancy  a  more  torturing  existence 
than  that  of  Ogilvie's  unloved  wife.  She  knew  him 
well;  since  the  scene  she  had  just  gone  through,  a 
new  and  fierce  light  had  brought  out  with  terrible 
distinctness  the  coarser  grain,  the  seams  and  flaws 
of  his  character,  all  of  which  were  welded  together 
and  smoothed  down  by  his  strong  will.  But  she 
must  not  think!  Her  first  duty  to  herself  was  to 
present  an  unbroken  front,  to  allow  no  faltering  to 
■direct  suspicion  to  the  coming  marriage  as  the  source 
of  mental  or  physical  suffering. 

It  was  a  bitter  experience,   the  first  waking  mo- 
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ment  from  the  heavy  sleep  which,  after  a  night  of 
wakeful  battling  with  herself,  she  fell  into,  consider- 
ably after  dawn.  But  with  the  sense  of  wretched- 
ness came  the  strength  to  resist, — -and  she  rose, 
thinking  of  how  she  should  busy  herself  during  the 
day.  Certainly  she  should  arrange  her  belongings 
and  pack  them  up,  as  she  did  not  doubt  that  Miss 
Barton  would  accept  her  offer  of  a  visit.  She  con- 
trived to  occupy  herself  fully,  and  got  through  the 
morning  and  afternooon  better  than  she  hoped. 

Miss  Macallan  was  reading  a  letter  with  a  dis- 
comfited air  when  May  came  down  to  breakfast  the 
next  day.  She  immediately  put  it  aside  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  usual  portion  of  Scripture. 

When  the  servants  had  retired,  and  she  had 
given  May  her  tea,  she  took  up  her  letter  again. 

"Didn't  you  tell  me,"  she  said,  in  a  severe  tone, 
"that  my  cousin  Ogilvie  was  quite  agreeable  to  your 
going  away  for  a  bit,  and  approved  of  me  letting 
my  house?" 

"He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  objection  to  my 
visiting  Miss  Barton,  but  I  don't  think  I  said  any- 
thing about  the  house." 

"Well,  it's  my  impression  you  did;  any  way,  here 
Mr.  Ogilvie  writes  as  if  I  was  a — a  mere  beggar  that 
depended  on  his  bounty!  because  I  ventured  to  ac- 
cept a  good  tenant  without  asking  his  leave!  I'll 
have  him  to  know  I  am  not  beholden  to  him  for 
anything!  If  he  did  mix  himself  up  in  my  affairs, 
it  was  on  his  own  account," 

May  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  her  tone  to- 
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wards  her  revered  relative  being  generally  most 
deferential. 

"I  am  sorry  he  has  written  in  such  a  strain," 
she  said. 

"But  here's  what  has  just  taken  my  breath 
away,"  continued  Euphemia,  and  she  read,  "'I  think 
it  right  to  inform  you  that  I  am  engaged  to  Miss 
Conroy,  and  hope  to  be  married  before  August;  this 
will  necessarily  make  some  change  in  my  plans.'  Did 
you  know  this?"  with  a  piercing  glance. 

"Yes;  Mr.  Ogilvie  told  me  the  other  day." 

"And  why  did  you  not  tell  me?" 

"I  thought  Mr.  Ogilvie  wished  to  tell  you  himself." 

"Well,  it  all  passes  my  comprehension,  and 
upsets  all  my  ideas.  And  are  you  going  to  stay  on 
with  me?" 

"Not  if  you  do  not  want  me.  Miss  Macallan," 
said  May,  a  good  deal  startled  by  the  question.  "I 
do  not  see  how  Mr.  Ogilvie's  marriage  can  affect 
my  remaining  with  you,  if  you  require  my  services." 

"Your  services!"  burst  out  Miss  Macallan  fiercely, 
and  then  drew  in  suddenly.  "Well,  I  really  cannot 
tell;  you  are  a  nice-like  girlie,  and  handy,  but  I  can- 
not, just  at  the  present,  say  what  I  may  want;  we'll 
leave  that  open,  and, — tell  me,  you  have  no  law 
plea  going  on,  hey?  no  money  coming  to  you?" 

"Certainly  not!"  said  May,  smiling.  "I  have  no- 
thing in  the  world  but  what  I  have  saved  from  the 
salary  you  give  me.  What  put  such  an  idea  into 
your  head,  Miss  Macallan?  I  am  sure  Mr.  Ogilvie 
never  told  you  anything  of  the  kind." 
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"I  can't  say  he  did;  still  he  put  it  into  my 
mind." 

"I  haven't  yet  had  a  reply  from  Miss  Barton, 
but  I  think  she  will  take  me  in." 

"Well,  the  curious  turns  of  this  life  is  what  none 
of  us  can  anticipate,  and  put  very  curious  thoughts 
into  my  head.  I'll  write  to  my  cousin,  but  not  to- 
day. It's  wiser  to  cool  down  before  taking  the  pen 
in  my  hand,"  and  Miss  Macallan  rose  from  the 
table,  put  her  letter  into  a  big  solid  desk  that  stood 
on  a  dinner  waggon,  and  departed  with  her  key 
basket. 

May  took  up  the  paper  and  waited  for  the 
second  post,  as  she  was  beginning  to  feel  anxious 
for  some  communication  from  Miss  Barton. 

She  was  not  disappointed.  At  ten  o'clock  came 
the  expected  letter;  it  was  concise,  but  to  the  point. 

"Dear  May,  —  Delighted  at  the  idea  of  having 
you.  Am  just  starting  for  our  old  holiday  ground, 
'Le  Moulin.'  If  you  can  come  on  Saturday,  let  me 
know  when  your  train  arrives  at  Rouen,  and  I  shall 
meet  you  there.  Send  a  line  by  return, — all  news 
when  we  meet. 

"Ever  yours, 

"S.  Barton." 

Saturday!  and  this  was  Thursday  morning.  She 
could  do  it  easily.  Letter  in  hand,  she  pursued  Miss 
Macallan  into  the  remote  recesses  of  the  basement, 
where  she  was  taking  stock  of  the  coals. 
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"Eh,"  she  said,  coming  into  the  kitchen  and 
putting  on  her  spectacles,  "that  'ill  do  fine,  and 
you'll  write  me  whether  you'd  like  to  come  back  or 
no?" 

"Certainly,"  returned  May,  who  felt  in  some  un- 
accountable way  that,  once  away,  her  connection  with 
Miss  Macallan  would  be  forever  severed.  She  went 
away  to  make  her  preparations  for  removing  all  that 
belonged  to  her.  Whatever  Miss  Macallan's  wishes 
might  be,  May  made  up  her  mind  never  to  return. 

The  afternoon  brought  her  an  affectionate  note 
from  Frances  Conroy,  announcing  her  engagement, 
and  adding,  "I  assure  you,  dear  May,  one  of  Mr. 
Ogilvie's  strongest  merits  in  my  eyes  is  his  consistent 
kindness  to  you,  which  proves  that  his  interest  in 
myself  has  been  of  long  standing."  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  enlarge  on  the  sensitive  pride  of  her  fiaiice 
which  had  long  held  him  back  from  avowing  his  at- 
tachment, as  he  hesitated  to  ask  an  heiress  like  her- 
self to  share  his  humbler  fortunes.  The  marriage 
would  not  take  place  immediately,  as  there  was 
much  to  arrange,  but  Mr.  Conroy  was  anxious  that 
his  future  son-in-law  should  be  made  known  to  the 
neighbours  and  tenantry,  as  he  hoped  that  at  the 
next  election  he  should  stand  for  the  county.  All 
through  this  epistle  May  could  read  the  underlying 
tone  of  tenderness,  joy,  pride,  and  her  heart  sickened 
at  the  picture  of  intended  treachery  stamped  upon 
her  memory.  Her  only  hope  for  Frances  lay  in  the 
fact  that  her  powers  of  observation  were  neither 
quick    nor    keen.      If    Ogilvie    chose    to    take    the 
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trouble,  he  could  easily  blind  her  to  the  true  state 
of  affairs. 

May  was  thankful  that  Frances  had  not  invited 
her  to  the  Chase.  She  penned  an  affectionate  reply, 
which  she  posted  on  her  way  to  the  train.  Miss 
Macallan,  to  her  surprise,  appeared  in  her  bonnet 
and  cloak. 

"I  am  thinking,"  she  said,  "as  two  costs  no  more 
than  one,  I  just  thought  I'd  go  with  you  to  the 
station." 

"Thank  you,"  said  May,  gratefully.  "It  is  very 
kind  of  you." 

"You  have  conducted  yourself  very  well  in  my 
house,  and  I  wish  to  show  my  approbation.  I'll  be 
glad  to  hear  of  your  well-doing.  And  I  am  more 
pleased  than  I  can  well  say  that  you  have  respect- 
able friends  to  go  to." 

May  could  only  repeat  her  thanks  for  Miss  Ma- 
callan's kind  interest,  with  a  sort  of  passing  wonder 
why  she  should  be  so  especially  grateful  for  the 
respectability  of  May's  friends.  It  was  rather  com- 
forting on  the  whole  to  have  some  one  to  see  her 
off,  and  she  had  never  felt  so  friendly  to  the  un- 
usually gracious  Euphemia  as  when  she  waved  adieu 
to    her    from    the    carriage   window   as   they   slowly 

moved  off. 

******* 

It  was  wonderfully  soothing  to  be  once  more 
with  Miss  Barton  in  their  quaint  old  quarters  at  the 
"Moulin  des  Bois."  It  was  little  over  a  year  since 
May  found  a  refuge   there   after  the   shock   of  her 
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father's  death.  What  a  wonderful  experience  she 
had  had  during  that  brief  space  of  time! — she 
seemed,  even  to  herself,  to  have  developed  from  a 
crude,  half-educated,  half-fledged  creature,  abashed 
by  the  sense  of  her  own  insignificance,  into  woman- 
hood, and  a  certain  feeling  of  power.  If  only  she 
could  blot  out  the  memory  of  Ogilvie's  strange  out- 
burst,— his  extraordinary  display  of  passion  and 
treachery!  The  bitterness  of  that  moment  was  per- 
petually with  her,  and  the  effort  to  seem  unchanged 
was  weary  work.  After  some  reflection  she  wrote  to 
Ogilvie,  telling  him  of  her  kind  reception  by  Miss 
Barton,  and  her  wish  to  remain  where  she  was  for 
some  time.  It  would  not  be  well  to  break  off  her 
communications  with  her  guardian  the  moment  he 
was  about  to  be  married.  He  replied  in  a  suitable 
and  guarded  strain,  expressed  a  hope  that  she  would 
often  visit  Frances  and  himself,  and  assured  her  she 
would  always  be  welcome  in  their  house.  Madame 
Falk  also  wrote,  expressing  her  pleasure  that  Miss 
Barton  had  the  comfort  of  May's  company. 

It  was  a  little  difficult  to  find  enough  to  do  at 
the  Mill,  and  May's  resource,  her  only  refuge  from 
thought,  was  occupation. 

Miss  Barton  almost  wondered  at  her  feverish 
activity. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  are  as  hard  to  satisfy 
with  work  as  his  satanic  majesty  in  the  old  legends, 
where  he  is  represented  making  a  bargain  with  some 
wretched  mortal,  who  is  to  keep  him  employed. 
Only  I  can't  imagine  you  playing  the  devil's  part.    I 
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wish  I  had  brought  down  all  my  old  garments,  you 
would  have  renovated  them  splendidly.  Did  I  tell 
you  that  Esther  has  given  me  a  lovely  velvet  dress? 
I  have  not  worn  it  yet,  and  I  shall  not  know  myself 
in  it." 

May  confessed  her  ignorance  of  this  event.  A 
lively  description  of  the  beauty  and  costliness  of  the 
garment  ensued.  Miss  Barton  was  a  great  pedestrian, 
and  rather  an  amusing  companion.  She  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  and  was  a  shrewd  observer 
so  far  as  her  "ken"  could  penetrate;  nor  was  she 
very  merciful  in  her  judgments;  arguments,  therefore, 
frequently  arose  between  her  and  her  young  com- 
panion, which,  as  usual,  ended  by  leaving  each  of 
her  own  opinion;  still  May  was  deeply  grateful  to 
her  for  useful  friction  of  her  society.  It  took  her 
away  from  the  morbid  indulgence  of  her  passionate 
regrets,  which  so  sorely  tempted  her.  But  the  length 
of  the  excursions  on  foot,  which  were  nothing  to 
Miss  Barton's  wiry  strength,  tried  May  terribly.  Her 
nerves  had  been  sorely  strained,  and  the  conflict 
constantly  going  on  in  her  heart  between  the  des- 
perate longing  for  a  sight  of  Ogilvie,  who  for  more 
than  a  year  had  accustomed  her  to  look  to  him  for 
all  the  brightness  and  happiness  her  life  had  ever 
known,  and  her  determined  effort  to  put  him  out  of 
her  mind,  had  made  her  feverish  and  unable  to  eat. 

"You  had  better  stay  where  you  are,"  said  Miss 
Barton,  one  beautiful  evening,  as  she  came  into  the 
low,  quaintly-shaped  sitting-room,  whose  angles  and 
corners  were  the   result   of  two   rooms  thrown   into 
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one,  and  she  looked  keenly  at  May  as  she  spoke. 
"You  are  looking  a  very  miserable  object,  and  you've 
been  looking  worse  since  you  came  here  —  how 
long  ago?" 

"Nearly  three  weeks." 

"Well,  this  fine  air  ought  to  have  set  you  up. 
What's  the  matter?  Can't  you  recover  from  the  iron 
rule  of  Miss  Macallan?" 

"Do  believe  me,  that  Miss  Macallan  was  not  in 
the  least  unkind.  Probably  a  long  stay  in  London 
did  not  suit  me,  but  I  will  keep  at  home  this  even- 
ing, for  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  walk." 

"I'll  go  into  Rouen  to-morrow  and  get  you  a 
tonic,"  said  Miss  Barton,  with  prompt  decision. 
"But  the  evening  is  too  heavenly  to  stay  in-doors. 
Here,  I'll  put  this  easy-chair  in  the  window.  You 
can  see  the  sunset  quite  well  there.  It  will  be 
glorious.     I'll  just  go  up  to  the  old  chapel." 

With  brusque  kindliness  Miss  Barton  settled  May, 
gave  her  a  book,  and  went  briskly  away.  May  tried 
to  read,  but  soon  wandered  from  the  page  before 
her,  and  let  the  volume  drop  in  her  lap.  How  long 
she  had  sat  thus  lost  in  memory  and  thought  she 
did  not  know,  but  she  was  roused  by  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  and  wheels.  A  startling  sound  at  that 
hour  at  the  "Moulin  des  Bois,"  when  all  the  farm 
work  was  over  for  the  day,  and  the  delicious  restful 
evening  time  reigned  over  field  and  wood.  Then, 
the  sound  of  quick  steps  approaching,  the  door 
opened,  and  Carr  walked  in,  smiling,  brown,  the  pic- 
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hire  of  healthy  life, — enough  to  scare  the  demons  of 
dejection  and  useless  regret. 

"Mr.  Carr!"  cried  May,  starting  up.  "I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you.     Where  have  you  come  from?" 

"From  London  last,"  he  returned,  shaking  hands 
with  her  cordially.  "You  see,  my  mother  was 
anxious  to  get  her  promised  visit  to  the  Conroys 
over  before  the  house  was  filled  for  this  wedding,  so 
we  went  straight  through  from  Milan  to  London.  I 
saw  her  off  yesterday  for  the  Chase,  crossed  last 
night,  and  here  I  am." 

"Miss  Barton  will  be  so  glad.    Have  you  dined?" 

"Yes,  I  stayed  at  Rouen  to  look  about  me  and 
dine.  My  mother,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  splendid 
traveller,  was  anxious  to  have  a  report  of  you  both; 
and  I  want  to  consult  with  you  on  one  or  two 
matters, — with  Aunt  Sally,  and  you,  too." 

"Aunt  Sally!"  repeated  May.  "Do  you  dare  to 
apply  such  a  familiar  term  to  the  severe  Miss  Barton?" 

"Pooh!  Her  severity  is  only  skin  deep.  You 
see,  'Miss  Barton'  is  too  formal  for  such  near  re- 
lations as  we  are;  and  'Sarah'  is  too  familiar  for  a 
woman  of  her  years,  so  we  have  hit  on  the  happy 
medium." 

"Will  you  have  tea  or  coffee,  Mr.  Carr?" 

"I  can  never  resist  tea;  it's  our  mainstay  at  home. 
Here,  it  seems,  it  is  not  considered  quite  healthy. 
Ah!  those  who  doubt  it  ought  to  know  what  it  is  to 
a  thirsty  traveller — a  hard-riding  stockman.  But 
how  goes  it  with  yourself,  Miss  Riddell;  you  don't 
look  robust?" 
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"Oh,  I  am  right  enough!  I  have  felt  the  heat 
a  good  deal,  and  I  believe  walked  a  little  too  much 
with  your  'Aunt  Sally.'" 

"She  would  knock  up  a  dozen  like  you!" 
Looking  at  her  with  kindly  interest  as  she  proceeded 
to  ring  a  hand-bell  outside  the  door,  which  was 
answered  by  Adrienne,  who  expressed  her  joy  at 
seeing  "Monsieur." 

While  she  went  to  fetch  the  kettle,  May  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  the  tea-things,  which  stood  in  a 
fine  old  carved-oak  cupboard. 

"Here,  Miss  Riddell,  don't  trouble  and  tire  your- 
self. I  can  do  that.  I'm  a  regular  dab  at  tea- 
making,  and I  don't  like  to  see  you  look  so  faint 

and  white.  I  shall  not  let  Aunt  Sally  wear  you  out 
with  these  long  marches  while  I  am  here." 

"Are  you  going  to  stay?" 

"Yes,  for  a  little  bit.  Then  I  may  run  up  to 
Paris,  and  return  to  fetch  my  mother.  She  is  look- 
ing first-rate,  I  can  tell  you;  quite  too  young  to  have 
a  big  son  like  me.  They  all  want  me  to  go  to  the 
wedding,"  he  went  on,  reaching  up  to  a  great  china 
teapot  on  the  top  shelf,  and  keeping  his  back  to 
May.  "Frances  Conroy's,  you  know;  but  I  don't  fancy 
going." 

"Why?"  asked  May,  quite  steadily,  in  her  usual 
voice.     "They  will  make  an  interesting  couple." 

"Not  to  my  mind.  There  isn't  nature  enough 
about  either  of  them,"  cried  Carr,  turning  round  and 
putting  his  teapot  down  with  something  of  a  bang. 

"Thank    you,    Mr.    Carr,"    said    May,    laughing; 
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"but  that  is  far  too  large  for  two  people.  That  is  a 
representative  teapot,  and  belongs  to  the  house. 
Pray  put  it  back." 

"All  right,"  returned  Carr.  "No;  I  don't  care 
about  the  wedding.  Ogilvie  is  such  a  cool  hand;  he 
is  marrying  for  money,  of  course,  and — well,  I  never 
liked  him,  nor  he  me." 

"How  can  you  possibly  tell?  If,  as  you  confess, 
you  do  not  like  him,  you  cannot  judge  him  fairly." 

"Why  not.  Miss  Riddell?  I  do  not  fancy  I  am 
unjust." 

"You  may  be  without  knowing  it." 

"At  any  rate,  I  don't  like  to  see  any  girl  married 
for  her  money.  Vou  cannot  believe  Ogilvie  is  in  love 
with  her?" 

"How  should  /know?  Some  men  never  are  in 
love,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie  looks  like  that  kind  of  man." 

"Then  they  are  curiously  constructed  animals," 
said  Carr,  taking  his  place  at  the  table,  as  Adrienne 
brought  in  the  kettle  and  a  plate  of  delicate  "tar- 
tines,"  with  another  of  watercress.  "A  man  who 
does  not  fall  in  love  is  an  inhuman  monster.  I  have 
always  been  in  love  with  some  one,  except  when 
there  was  no  one  to  fall  in  love  with.  At  present 
I  am  in  love  with  my  mother."  And  he  laughed 
frankly. 

"The  best  love  of  all,"  said  May,  with  a  low  sigh. 
"Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  Mr.  Ogilvie  will 
always  be  nice  and  considerate  to  his  wife.  He  is 
too  well-bred — — " 

"Nice  and  considerate!"  interrupted  Carr.  "That's 

15*  * 
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not  my  idea  of  a  husband.  I  should  want  a  Httle 
more  'fire  and  tow'  than  that  if  I  were  a  girl.  And 
now  tell  me, — if  I  am  not  taking  a  liberty  in  asking, 
— have  you  parted  company  with  your  friend,  Meg 
Merrilies,  in  Granby  Road?" 

"Yes.     She  did  not  want  me  much,  and " 

she  paused. 

"I  should  think  she  did  not!"  emphatically;  and 
May  was  a  little  struck  with  his  tone  and  the  slight 
knitting  of  his  brow.  "I  never  saw  a  woman  who 
gave  me  so  much  the  idea  of  greed.  She  would  sell 
her  soul  for  gain." 

"Perhaps  so,  if  she  had  one  to  sell." 

"True,"  said  Carr,  smiling. 

"At  all  events,  we  parted  friends,  and  have  since 
bidden  each  other  a  final  farewell  by  letter." 

"That's  right.  Now,  I  earnestly  hope  you  will 
stay  with  my  mother,  at  any  rate  while  she  is  in 
France.  You  suit  her  well,  you  understand  her,  and 
she  is  deucedly  fond  of  you;  I  know  she  is.  Another 
cup,  please." 

May  gave  it  to  him  with  a  friendly  smile.  There 
was  an  indescribable  atmosphere  of  healthy,  joyous 
life  about  Carr  which  was  quite  contagious,  and 
acted  like  an  invigorating  sea-breeze.  May  yielded 
to  the  influence,  and  for  a  while  forgot  the  present. 
Soon  Carr  was  describing  his  own  and  his  mother's 
journey  through  Switzerland  to  the  Italian  lakes. 

"I  wish  you  had  been  with  us.  Miss  Riddell,"  he 
concluded.  "You  would  have  been  enchanted.  But 
I  am  sure  my  mother  will  go  again,  and  then  she 
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will  take  you  with  her.  By  the  way,  you  speak 
French  like  a  native.  Do  you  think  you  could  get 
the  natives  here  to  give  me  a  room?  I  want  to  stay 
a  few  days,  and  it  is  a  long  way  to  come  to  and  fro 
to  Rouen  every  day." 

"That  will  be  very  nice,"  said  May,  pleasantly. 
"In  Miss  Barton's  absence  I  will  ask  Adrienne  to 
arrange  matters."  So  Adrienne  was  called,  and  given 
carte  blanche  in  the  transaction. 

Before  Adrienne  returned  Miss  Barton  came  in 
from  her  walk,  and  was  equally  delighted  and  as- 
tonished to  find  Carr,  gazing  with  May  at  the  sunset 
glories,  as  the  life-giving  orb  sank  behind  the  range 
of  low  hills,  which  hemmed  in  the  valleys  to  the 
west,  touching  the  tops  of  the  poplars  with  gold, 
and  sending  a  parting  gleam  to  quiver  on  the  mill- 
stream. 

Before  the  explanation  of  his  appearance  was 
completed  Adrienne  came  to  announce  volubly  that 
madame  "La  proprietaire "  had  a  "chambre,"  but  a 
chamber  of  a  luxurious  description,  which  she  would 
permit  monsieur  to  occupy  for  the  infinitesimal  charge 
of  twenty  francs  a  week. 

"Twenty  francs  a  week,"  repeated  Miss  Barton. 
"Fiddle-de-dee!  Twelve  would  be  about  the  mark. 
And,  Bernard,  if  you  do  come  here,  what  on  earth 
will  you  do  with  that  grand  gentleman's  gentleman 
of  yours?" 

"You  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  be  bothered 
with  him.  Aunt  Sally?  He  is  useful  as  a  travelling- 
servant;  but  I  began  the  use  of  such  fine  things  as 
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valets  too  late  in  life  not  to  find  them  more  in  the 
way  than  of  use,  so  I  have  sent  him  on  to  Paris  to 
wait  for  me  till  I  want  him.  Can't  we  get  some 
kind  of  shandradan  to  drive  about  in?  I  fancy  you 
have  been  walking  Miss  Riddell  to  death." 

"My  dear  Bernard,  what  an  exaggeration!  Why, 
May  could  walk  me  down  any  day.  She  looks  pale 
chiefly  because  she  does  not  walk  enough." 

"Well,  Aunt  Sally,  we'll  see  what  driving  will  do 
to  bring  back  her  roses, — not  that  she  ever  had  many," 
with  a  kindly  glance  at  her;  "or  rather  hers  were  the 
roses  of  York." 

"Come,"  said  Miss  Barton,  "let  us  look  at  this 
room  they  offer  you,  and  see  if  it  is  fit  to  occupy." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  better  times.  Carr 
proved  a  pleasant  companion,  his  simple  tastes  and 
sound  common  sense  made  him  easily  satisfied  in 
the  matter  of  entertainment.  He  managed  to  find  a 
conveyance  and  horse  that  he  could  hire,  as  rich 
energetic  men  generally  do  succeed  in  finding  what- 
ever they  want,  and  one  of  the  miller's  sons  was 
well  pleased  to  act  groom  for  a  consideration.  Thus 
equipped,  they  went  far  afield,  and  saw  a  great  deal 
of  the  country;  and  though  May's  roses  were  slow  in 
returning,  she  began  to  look  brighter  and  more  like 
what  she  was  during  her  brief  visit  to  Paris.  Miss 
Barton  sometimes  wondered  at  Carr's  perfect  con- 
tentment with  so  placid  and  monotonous  a  life.  He 
talked  of  going  up  to  Paris,  but  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  go,  and  made  himself  as  agreeable  and  useful  as 
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he  possibly  could,  even  reading  aloud  to  his  com- 
panions occasionally,  when  a  wet  evening  kept  them 
in  the  house. 

"I  wish,"  he  said  to  May  one  day  after  luncheon, 
when  they  happened  to  be  alone  together, — "I  wish 
you  would  call  me  Bernard." 

"It  does  not  seem  natural  to  call  you  anything 
but  Mr.  Carr." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  would;  you  see  I  cannot  call 
yoti  by  your  Christian  name  if  you  will  not  use  mine. 
It  would  be  presumptuous,  and  it  comes  to  my  lips 
much  more  readily  than  Miss  Riddell.  I  always 
think  of  you  as  May." 

"Oh,  call  me  May  if  you  like;  as  dear  Madame 
Falk's  son,  you  can  call  me  anything  you  choose." 

"And,  as  Madame  Falk's  adopted  daughter,  you 
ought  to  call  me  Bernard." 

"Very  well,  I  will  when  I  think  of  it." 

"Thank  you.  Well,  then,  May, — it's  an  awfully 
nice  name " 

"It  is  not  bad  while  I  am  quite  young,  but  it 
will  sound  rather  silly  when  I  am  forty  or  fifty." 

"Not  it.  But  I  was  going  to  say,  I  want  to  take 
your  advice  about  a  matter  of  some  importance,  at 
least,  to  me." 

"I  am  sure  it  is  quite  at  your  service,  though  I 
don't  suppose  it  will  be  of  much  value.  You  have 
had  far  more  experience  than  I  have,  and  know 
more." 

"I  am  going  to  say  what  many  would  think  rude. 
Somehow,  you  seem  to  me  as  old,  or  nearly  as  old, 
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as  myself.  Here,  let  me  hold  that  for  you."  "That" 
was  a  skein  of  silk,  which  she  was  trying  to  wind  by 
passing  it  round  a  chair-back. 

"Thank  you,"  said  May,  removing  it  to  his  out- 
stretched, exceedingly  brown,  strong  hands.  "I 
think,  on  the  whole,  you  seem  younger  to  me  than 
myself" 

"Come,  that  is  not  very  complimentary,  either. 
Why,  there  must  be  ten  years  between  us;  but  never 
mind  that.  Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  council- 
chamber, — that  opening  in  the  woods  up  above 
there,  where  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Rouen?  There's 
a  log  or  two  we  can  sit  on,  and  I  don't  want  Aunt 
Sally;  she  is  talkmg  of  going  into  the  town  to-day." 

"Very  well,"  returned  May,  winding  diligently. 
"I  feel  quite  eager  to  know  what  the  'matter'  is." 

"Are  you  coming  to  Rouen  with  me.  May?" 
asked  Miss  Barton,  returning. 

"No!"  exclaimed  Carr;  "she  is  coming  with  me. 
I  want  to  talk  to  her  about  one  or  two  things, — we  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  after." 

"Very  well;  but  who  is  to  drive  me?"  said  Miss 
Barton,  while  she  inwardly  ejaculated, — 

"Good  Lord!  is  he  going  to  propose  for  her? 
He  never  seems  a  bit  like  a  lover!" 

"I'll  tell  Victor  to  go;  will  that  do.  Aunt  Sally?" 

Half  an  hour  afterwards.  May  and  her  client  had 
mounted  to  the  point  of  view  Carr  had  chosen  for  a 
council -chamber.  She  seated  herself  on  the  trunk 
of  a  prostrate  tree: 

"Now,  Mr.  Carr, — I  mean  Bernard, — go  on." 
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"You  are  not  tired,  are  you?" 

"Not  at  all;  I  am  quite  prepared  to  lend  you 
my  ears  and  my  brains." 

"It  is  quite  heavenly  here,"  said  Carr,  with  a 
sigh  of  content. 

May  did  not  answer,  and  he  resumed: 

"You  see,  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to 
carry  the  mother  back  to  Australia  with  me,  and  put 
her  at  the  head  of  my  house.  I  fancied  she  would 
like  it  because  /  did,  and  she  did  not  like  to  say 
no, — at  any  rate  at  first;  now  I  have  been  so  much 
more  with  her,  and  come  to  know  her  well,  I  have 
perceived  some  difficulties.  First,  though  I  think 
she  is  fond  of  me,  and  as  sweet  and  kind  as  a 
woman  can  be,  she  doesn't  love  me  as  she  would  a 
son  that  had  grov/n  up  with  her.  It  used  to  make 
me  rather  miserable,  but  the  more  I  think  of  her, 
the  more  I  see  that  it  is  my  misfortune,  not  her 
fault.  I  always  wished  for  a  mother,  and  was  ready 
to  jump  at  such  a  one  as  mine.  Now,  nothing  could 
bring  back  to  her  the  child  she  had  lost  in  its  baby- 
hood." He  sighed.  "This  is  but  natural,  so  I  never 
could  make  up  to  her  in  a  new  country  what  she 
leaves  behind.  The  social  life,  the  companionship 
of  Aunt  Sally, — who  is  a  good  soul,  but  whose  com- 
pany does  not  give  me  the  keenest  pleasure.  Now, 
you  know  my  mother  well.  How  say  you,  would  it 
not  be  truer  kindness  to  establish  her  comfortably 
in  Paris,  and  come  over  to  see  her  sometimes,  than 
to  drag  her  across  the  wide  ocean  to  a  land  of 
strangers?    Aunt  Sally  won't  commit  herself  to  any 
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opinion;  she  says  she  is  not  disinterested  enough; 
but  you — you  will  give  me  a  sound  opinion?" 

"I  think  I  can,"  said  May,  gravely,  "though  I  am 
not  disinterested.  My  advice  is:  leave  your  mother 
in  Paris,  she  will  be  happier;  and  of  course  you  will 
marry,  then  she  must  give  way  to  your  wife.  It  is 
better  to  leave  her  in  the  home  she  is  accustomed  to." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  May,"  said  Carr,  after 
a  short  pause.  "She  has  had  a  cruel  life  of  it!  and 
I  too  am  a  sufferer,  for  we  have  been  robbed  of 
each  other!  but  Australia  must  be  my  home.  The 
land  made  me,  and  I  owe  a  duty  to  it  which  I  will 
try  to  pay." 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  broke  out 
with  sudden  cheerfulness, — 

"I  tell  you  what  we  will  do;  she  will  be  three 
or  four  weeks  longer  in  England;  we'll  go  up  to 
Paris  the  day  after  to-morrow  and  choose  a  nice 
apartment  for  her,  furnish  it  as  she  would  like, — you 
and  Aunt  Sally  can  manage  that, — move  all  her 
favourite  traps  from  the  Rue  de  Vielle  Cour,  and 
when  she  arrives,  drive  her  straight  to  her  new  home. 
If  I  offer  it  to  her  she  may  refuse,  so  we  will  give 
her  no  choice,  eh?" 

"I  think  it  is  a  lovely  plan,  Bernard,  and  you 
are  a  good,  generous-hearted  fellow  to  think  of  it," 
cried  May,  turning  her  moist  eyes  to  his. 

"Your  hand  on  it,  May.  We'll  have  a  jolly  room 
for  you,"  he  added,  holding  it  firmly  for  a  moment, 
"for  you  must  stay  with  my  mother  till  some  lucky 
fellow  persuades  you  to  marry  him!" 
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"Or  she  turns  me  out,"  said  May,  laughing. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that." 

They  rose  and  began  to  walk  on  slowly  and  in 
silence,  till  Carr  asked, — 

"Has  Ogilvie  resigned  his  guardianship?" 

"The  guardianship  has  resigned  him;  I  am 
of  age." 

"Ah!  indeed.  I  suppose  you  and  Aunt  S.  couldn't 
manage  to  go  to  Paris  to-morrow?" 

"No,  indeed!    What  fiery  haste  you  are  in!" 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

SETTING    UP    HOUSE. 

If  Ogilvie's  avowal  had  chilled  May's  heart  with 
cruel  disappointment  and  dulled  her  spirit  by  the 
far-reaching  doubt  his  conduct  threw  over  every  one 
and  everything,  he  had  by  no  means  escaped  his 
share  of  suffering. 

He  was  desperately  mortified;  he  had  never  had 
such  a  check  before.  Women  had  never  attracted 
him  very  much,  even  as  playthings,  though  he  had 
had  a  fair  share  of  experience  in  their  ways  and 
weaknesses,  but  his  feelings  for  May  were  not  un- 
worthy the  name  of  love.  He  enjoyed  her  com- 
panionship almost  as  much  as  he  was  stirred  and 
melted  by  the  delicate  charm  of  her  distinct  per- 
sonality. He  had  indulged  in  the  rare  delight  of 
being  her  most  trusted  friend,  of  slowly,  surely  win- 
ning her,  until  it  was  intolerable  to  give  her  up. 
And  he  thought  he  had  established  his  influence  over 
her  so  entirely  that  he  never  dreamed  she  could 
part  with  him. 

That  she  was  not  a  mere  echo  he  was  well 
aware,  but  that  she  should  differ  with  him  on  this 
point — a  point  so  vital  to  them  both — was  what  he 
could  not  anticipate. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  his  strongest  sensation 
was  anger — contemptuous  anger,  as  he  recalled  her 
words,  her  strong  emotion  during  their  last  interview. 
For  what  a  mere  phantom  she  had  robbed  him  (and 
herself)  of  what  had  been  the  deepest  joy  of  his 
life, — a  joy  that  would  have  cost  her  nothing, — at 
least,  probably  nothing!  She  had  condemned  him 
to  the  unrelieved  hardness  of  a  mere  official  am- 
bitious existence,  rendered  still  more  stony  by  the 
presence  in  his  dwelling  (not  home)  of  a  wife  who 
bored  him,  and  whatever  his  doubts  that  the  pla- 
tonic  affection  he  professed  for  her  might  not  one 
day  incarnate  itself  into  a  more  human  passion,  no 
anticipation  of  such  a  development  ever  crossed  her 
mind,  he  was  sure  of  that.  And  for  an  overstrained, 
high-flown  scruple  about  disloyalty  to  Frances  she 
tore  herself  from  him,  and  crushed  the  fair  edifice 
of  future  happiness  he  had  so  carefully  constructed, 
under  her  feet.  The  strength  of  principle  which 
inspired  May,  the  resolution  with  which  she  had 
sacrificed  herself  to  it,  excited  no  admiration  nor 
sense  of  his  own  inferiority  in  Ogilvie.  She  was,  he 
decided,  both  weak  and  strong  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tions, and  she  had  thus  destroyed  his  hopes.  In  all 
these  reflections,  the  one  remedy  for  the  present 
hopeless  condition  of  things  never  suggested  itself. 
He  never  put  the  question,  "Why  did  I  not  give  up 
some  of  my  ambition  and  link  my  life  with  this  sweet 
woman,  whose  presence  is  like  a  strain  of  harmony, 
whose  sympathy  is  like  rain  upon  a  thirsty  land  to 
my  rather   arid   soul?"     Marriage,    however,   might 
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have  tarnished  all  this  sentiment,  and  the  rust  of 
legality  eaten  away  the  links  which  united  their 
spirits. 

The  receipt  of  May's  letter  embittered  him  still 
more.  She  was  evidently  quite  unshaken  in  her  in- 
tentions, and  he  felt  that  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  let  her  go.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
his  expression  was  somewhat  forbidding — or  what 
she  called  "dour" — when  he  called  on  Miss  Ma- 
callan about  a  fortnight  after  May  had  left  her. 

He  bid  his  kinswoman  an  icy  "good-morning" 
when  she  rose  from  her  everlasting  accounts  to  meet 
him,  and  begged  him  to  sit  down,  with  the  deference 
she  always  showed  her  successful  relative. 

"Thank  you;  I  have  not  many  minutes  to  stay. 
So  you  and  Miss  Riddell  have  parted!  Pray  what 
did  you  do  to  scare  her  away?" 

"Eh,  Cousin  Ogilvie,  I  never  scared  her.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  let  her  go,  for  every  reason;  but,  hop- 
ing to  let  my  house " 

"Which  you  do  not  seem  to  have  done,"  he 
interrupted. 

"No,  after  no  end  o'  'havers'  the  negotiation  fell 
through.  The  Glasgow  body  was  very  close-fisted, 
not  to  say  mean,  and  just  haggled  over  an  addi- 
tional guinea  a  week." 

"So  you  lost  the  substance  for  the  shadow,"  put 
in  Ogilvie;  "but  that's  your  own  affair.  About  Miss 
Riddell?" 

"Don't  you  think  we  didn't  part  in  kindness.  I 
went  with  her  to  the  station,  and  we  both  thought 
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she  would  come  back,  but  those  greedy  French 
people  she  is  so  fond  of  have  got  hold  of  her,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  be  glad  of  the  bit  siller  you " 

"You  will  oblige  me  by  never  naming  this  sub- 
ject, even  to  myself,"  broke  in  Ogilvie,  with  sudden 
severity.  "If  you  do, — depend  on  me, — you  will 
regret  it!  Have  I  your  promise?  I  know  you  are 
no  blab." 

"You  only  do  me  justice,  cousin.  I  promise  you 
faithfully." 

"Then  tell  me  what  I  am  in  your  debt,  and  let 
me  finish  this  matter.  I  do  not  want  to  exchange 
any  letters  on  the  subject.  I  believe  I  have  sent  you 
three  or  four.     Have  you  kept  them?" 

"Well,  yes;   I  rarely  destroy  a  business  letter." 

"I  am  glad  you  did;  pray  be  so  good  as  to  give 
them  to  me.  I  know  exactly  what  I  have  written.  I 
mean  no  incivility,  Euphemia,  but  I  mean  to  guard 
against  mistakes." 

"Eh,  well,  maybe  you're  right;  make  all  safe  if 
you're  going  to  be  married,"  returned  Euphemia,  with 
a  sidelong  malicious  glance  that  irritated  her  inter- 
locutor almost  beyond  endurance. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked,  flashing  a  look 
of  fiery  wrath  at  her,  well  calculated  to  rout  an 
ordinary  spinster,  but  Euphemia  had  a  strong  Scotch 
backbone. 

"Indeed,  cousin,  that's  the  very  question  I've 
been  waiting  to  ask  yourself,  for  now  you're  going  to 
wed,  and  I  find  the  poor  bit  lassie  has  nothing  of 
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her  own,  your  remarkable  liberality  has  just  puzzled 
me." 

Ogilvie  gazed  at  her  for  an  instant,  as  if  he 
would  have  liked  to  silence  her  forever. 

"Pray  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  my  letters,"  he 
reiterated,  icily. 

"Certainly."  She  very  deliberately  took  a  large 
bunch  of  keys  from  her  key-basket,  chose  one, 
crossed  the  room  to  a  solid-looking  bureau,  opened 
it,  opened  one  or  two  small  drawers,  and  produced 
a  small  parcel  of  letters  and  a  slip  of  paper. 

"There,"  she  said,  handing  the  letters  to  him, 
"that's  all  I  ever  had." 

Ogilvie  looked  over  them  with  some  care. 

"Yes,"  he  returned,  "they  are  all  right,"  and  he 
glanced  at  the  fireplace. 

"Naw!"  said  Miss  Macallan, — an  energetic  Scotch 
no, — "there's  no  fire,  and  dinna  go  for  to  tear  them 
to  bits  and  leave  them.  How  do  you  know  but  I'd 
stick  them  together  again?" 

Her  Scotch  accent  grew  very  strong  in  moments 
of  anger. 

"I  did  not  intend  to  offend  you,  Euphemia,"  said 
Ogilvie,  more  civilly,  true  to  the  diplomatic  instinct 
not  to  make  an  enemy  if  possible.  "You  know  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  you,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  into  whose  hands  letters  might  fall, 
and  you  yourself  would  take  a  similar  precaution. 
Now,  what  do  I  owe  you?" 

"Ah,  well!"  looking  at  the  paper  she  held,  "it's 
just  a  trifle  of  five  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  seven^ 
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pence  halfpenny, — but  five  pounds  two  shillings  will 
do;  I  hate  to  be  grasping.  There's  the  particulars, 
if  you  like  to  look  at  them." 

"No,  certainly  not,"  cried  Ogilvie,  throwing  down 
six  beautiful  gold  pieces,  the  smallest  of  which  Miss 
Macallan  took  up. 

"I'm  just  wondering  if  I  have  change  for  ten 
shillings?"   she  said,  gravely. 

"Pray  don't  trouble  yourself" 

"Well,  then,  I'll  put  paid  to  that  little  account." 

"No, — it's  of  no  consequence,"  exclaimed  Ogilvie, 
catching  it  up  and  putting  it  with  the  letters  in  his 
pocket.  "Good-bye,  Euphemia, — thank  you  for  the 
care  you  bestowed  on  Miss  Riddell." 

"She  was  a  nice  douce  girlie,  and  I  hope  she 
will  do  well.  I  doubt  those  people  at  the  other  side 
will  do  as  cheap  and  moderate  for  her  as  I  did." 

"Well,  yes, — you  know  Madame  Falk  has  come 
into  a  fortune,  and  means  to  adopt  her.  That's  the 
reason  I  am  out  of  it." 

"Ay,  and  a  good  thing,  too.  Aweel,  my  best 
wishes.  Cousin  Ogilvie,  for  your  happiness  and  that 
of  your  bonnie  bride, — and  she  is  bonnie,  I've  seen 
her,  you  know, — and  just  try  and  keep  your  temper, 
mon.  You  did  not  speak  quite  respectful  just  now, 
but  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  so  I'll  overlook  it 
and  keep  your  counsel." 

Ogilvie  thanked  her,  and  they  parted  better 
friends   than   could    have   been   expected    from   the 

opening  of  the  interview. 

***** 
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May  had  never  before  known  what  it  was  to  work 
at  high  pressure,  but  Carr,  having  enUsted  her  and 
his  much-enduring  Aunt  Sally  in  his  service,  was 
determined  not  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet. 

The  day  but  one  after  he  had  held  council  with 
May  they  were  whisked  off  to  Paris  by  an  early  train, 
luncheon  being  served  en  route  in  luxurious  style, 
and  on  arriving  they  found  a  carriage  and  Carr's 
servant  waiting  for  them,  while  the  concierge  and 
the  rooms  in  the  Rue  de  Vielle  Cour  were  equally 
ready  for  their  reception. 

No  sooner  had  Miss  Barton  and  May  taken  off 
their  out-door  garments  than  Carr  exclaimed, — 

"Suppose  you  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  come  out? 
It's  only  four.  We  might  look  at  some  apartments 
and  have  a  glance  at  that  furniture-shop  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  or  call  at  that  general  agency  place  in 
the  Rue  Castiglione,  and  dine  at  Ladoyen's  after, — 
you  know  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

"Mercy!"  cried  Miss  Barton;  "don't  let  us  ex- 
pend our  strength  in  this  vague  way;  we  can  do  no- 
thing till  to-morrow.  If  you  are  inclined  to  be  active, 
go  round  to  Arthur's  and  get  a  list  of  apartments; 
it's  rather  a  good  time  to  look  for  them;  but,  Bernard, 
my  dear  boy,  do  not  engage  a  palace;  your  mother 
would  be  miserable  in  a  huge  place, — a  good  apart- 
ment of  five  or  six  pieces  is  about  the  mark,  isn't  it. 
May?  and  then  we  will  have  great  pleasure  in  dining 
with  you,  if  you  will  come  back  with  us.     Then  to- 
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morrow  we'll  set  to  work  in  earnest;   we  can  do  no- 
thing until  we  have  fixed  on  an  apartment." 

"Quite  impossible!"   echoed  May. 

"Then  let  us  go  to  the  theatre  or "  returned 

Carr. 

"Oh,  no;  it  will  be  far  nicer  to  sit  under  the 
trees  and  listen  to  the  cafe  chantant  music,"  urged 
May. 

"All  right,"  said  Carr. 

"You  and  May  can,"  added  Miss  Barton,  "but  I 
must  come  back  to  arrange  things  with  Adrienne, 
who  cannot  arrive  till  eight." 

"All  right,"  said  Carr  again,  and,  catching  up  his 
hat,  departed  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 

When  he  returned  to  fetch  his  guests,  he  brought 
with  him  a  list  of  at  least  fifty  apartments,  all  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  the 
Madeleine,  or  St.  Augustin,  the  rents  of  which  made 
Miss  Barton  "hold  her  breath  for  a  time."  After 
dinner  they  had  a  careful  examiaation  of  the 
catalogue,  and,  selecting  about  ten  which  might  suit, 
agreed  to  start  early  next  morning  to  inspect  them. 
"Then  to-morrow  we  shall  choose  the  abode,  and  I 
suppose  in  a  week  we  can  get  the  furniture,  an  extra 
week  for  tittivating,  and  then  I  can  fetch  my  mother 
and " 

"Bless  the  boy,  what  a  hurry  he  is  in!"  cried 
Miss  Barton,  interrupting  him.  "I  shall  be  ready  to 
hunt  up  rooms  to-morrow  at  ten  p.m.,  and  once  we 
have  got  them,  we  will  go  on  at  a  great  pace.  Now, 
Bernard,  I  must  go." 

16* 
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Carr  sent  for  a  fiacre,  and  handed  his  Aunt  Sally 
in  with  much  care.  "Now,"  he  said  to  May,  "let  us 
have  a  stroll  in  the  moonlight."  She  readily  assented, 
and  they  walked  slowly  towards  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 
It  was  a  delicious,  dry,  warm  night,  the  music  from 
cafes  chantant  floated  on  the  air,  softened  and  re- 
fined by  distance,  and  the  fountains  at  the  Rond 
Point  looked  silvery  beneath  the  moonbeams. 

"You  are  lagging,"  said  Carr  to  his  companion; 
"I  am  a  brute  to  drag  you  all  this  way." 

"I  am  only  pleasantly  tired,"  said  May,  "and 
enjoy  this  delightful  night,  I  assure  you." 

"Well,  sit  down  here  and  enjoy  it  without 
fatigue;"  and,  finding  an  unoccupied  bench,  they 
rested  there  for  some  moments  in  silence.  May's 
thoughts  flew  far  away,  to  the  last  walk  she  had 
taken  with  Ogilvie  in  Kensington  Gardens,  the 
guarded  tenderness  with  which  he  had  spoken,  the 
veiled  passion  of  his  tones.  How  could  she  have 
foreseen  that  all  this  delicate  consideration  would 
have  ended  as  it  did,  by  his  asking  her  to  be  his 
accomplice  in  cheating  his  wife;  and  yet  how  charm- 
ing he  was,  how  sympathetic!  Nevertheless,  she 
earnestly  and  honestly  hoped  she  might  never  see 
him  again.  What  pain  the  wish  gave  her!  Ab- 
sorbed in  these  thoughts,  she  did  not  perceive  that 
Carr  was  watching  her  closely;  the  moist  eyes  glitter- 
ing under  their  long  lashes,  the  lips  slightly  apart, 
an  occasional  quiver  passing  over  the  soft  red  lips, 
the  sad  expression  of  her  young  face  touched  him. 
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"The  moonlight  is  very  beautiful,"  he  said,  "but 
somehow  it  makes  one  melancholy." 

"Perhaps  it  does,"  replied  May,  rousing  herself. 
"I  suppose  few  can  reach  even  my  age  without  hav- 
ing stored  up  some  sad  memories." 

"Do  not  think  of  them.  May,"  said  Carr,  gently 
and  kindly.  "I  hope  your  life  will  be  smooth  and 
happy.  It  is  not  for  me  to  intrude  myself  on  your 
confidence  or  your  plans,  but  I  do  not  think  my 
mother  will  let  you  leave  her,  and  it  \vi\\  be  a  kind- 
ness on  your  part  to  stay.  You  know  she  is  fonder 
of  you  than  of  me.  Oh,  it  is  quite  natural,  I  can 
do  but  little  for  her,  yet  she  likes  me  much  better 
than  she  did." 

"She  mus^  love  you!"  cried  May,  with  conviction; 
"you  are  so  sympathetic,  so  eager  to  do  everything 
for  her." 

Carr  smiled,  a  rather  mischievous  smile. 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  he  said.  "It  is  a 
comfort  to  hear  you  say  it.  Come  on  a  little  farther 
and  have  a  look  down  this  beautiful  avenue.  Then 
we'll  find  a  fiacre  and  drive  home." 

"She  is  breaking  her  heart  over  something,"  he 
thought,  as  they  strolled  on.  "Is  it  about  that  black- 
browed  fellow  Ogilvie?  she  must  be  cured  of  such  a 
heart-break." 

Distrait  though  she  was.  May  could  not  but  per- 
ceive the  tender  care  he  bestowed  upon  her,  and 
she  thanked  God  for  having  given  her  such  true 
friends  in  her  time  of  sore  trouble. 

After  this  little  episode  there  was  no  more  time 
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for  sentiment  or  soothing.  Miss  Barton  and  May- 
were  rushed  about  from  apartments  to  upholsterers, 
to  decorators,  to  tapissiers,  to  china  stores,  to  bric-a- 
brac  shops,  to  every  possible  establishment  where 
household  goods  could  be  bought,  until  they  begged 
breath.  Although  Carr  did  not  like  to  order  any- 
thing without  his  coadjutors,  yet  he  had  opinions 
and  tastes  of  his  own, — very  good  taste.  He  by  no 
means  went  in  for  gorgeous  costliness,  —  quiet, 
harmonious  colouring  pleased  him.  A  very  pleasant 
abode  was  selected  at  the  well-known  corner  of  the 

Champs  Elysees  and  the  Avenue  M ,  where  the 

large  windows  admitted  abundant  light  and  air,  and 
a  good  balcony  afforded  room  for  a  hanging-garden, 
so  plentiful  was  the  array  of  flowers  Carr  caused  to 
be  placed  there. 

Perhaps  no  occupation  could  have  been  devised 
which  so  thoroughly  interested  May  and  drew  her 
out  of  herself  as  this  task  of  assisting  to  prepare  a 
delightful  home  for  her  valued  friend,  Madame  Falk. 
The  constant  companionship  of  Carr  acted  like  a 
tonic.  There  was  something  bright  and  breezy 
about  him.  He  loved  spending  his  money, — not  in 
wasting  it,  for  he  had  a  shrewd  idea  of  getting  the 
worth  of  it.  And  what  magic  seemed  to  be  in  the 
power  of  gold!  Carr  never  appeared  to  be  kept 
waiting  for  anything. 

"You  have  really  done  wonders  in  a  fortnight, 
Bernard,"  said  May,  as  they  surveyed  the  result  of 
their  labours  in  the  new  apartment  while  waiting  for 
Miss  Barton,  who  had  promised  to  meet  them  there. 
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Constant  companionship  in  the  same  occupation  had 
made  them  famiUar  friends. 

"We  have  done  wonders,  May!  You  are  a 
capital  assistant.  Now,  I  want  you  and  Aunt  Sally 
to  have  a  good  look  round  and  see  that  nothing  is 
wanting.  I  had  a  letter  from  my  mother  this  morn- 
ing. She  has  been  over-persuaded  to  stay  for  the 
wedding,  which  seems  to  have  been  hurried  on 
tremendously,  so  1  must  go  to  it,  too.  I  shall  go 
across  one  day  next  week;  it  is  to  be  on  the  second 
of  August.  Directly  it  is  over  we  will  return,  and  I 
shall  take  my  mother  straight  here." 

"Do  you  know,  Bernard,  I  think  she  had  better 
come  to  her  old  house  first;  it  would  be  a  sort  of 
shock  lo  find  all  this  prepared  for  her  after  her 
journey,  and  she  is  fond  of  the  old  place;  she  has 
fought  a  good  fight  there,  and  there  are  lots  of  old 
things  she  would  like  to  take  with  her.  Don't  buy 
any  more,  Bernard,  and  let  dear  Madame  Falk  come 
home  to  us.  Then  the  next  day  bring  her  here,  you 
two  alone,  and  tell  her  how  you  have  resigned  the 
pleasure  of  her  society  because  you  feel  she  would 
be  happier  among  old  friends  and  associations.  She 
will  be  grateful  to  you  I  am  sure." 

"Don't  use  the  word  grateful!"  cried  Carr. 
"Think  of  the  debt  I  owe  her  on  my  father's  ac- 
count; think  of  the  wrongs  she  has  endured." 

May  was  silent  for  a  moment,  offerhig  her  hand 
to  her  companion  in  token  of  sympathy;  he  pressed 
it  hard  for  a  moment,   and  then    rose   to   see   if  a 
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tempting  settee  would  not  look  better  in  another 
position. 

"I  have  only  one  more  suggestion  to  make, 
Bernard,"  she  said.  "Go  to  the  best  photographer 
you  can  find  and  get  a  really  good  picture  of  your- 
self to  leave  with  Madame  Falk." 

"To  leave,"  he  repeated.  "You  all  seem  quite 
contented  that,  having  found  a  family,  I  should  be 
sent  off  into  solitude  again." 

"What  a  cross  speech!  Why,  Bernard,  you  know 
every  one  would  be  but  too  glad  if  you  would  stay 
in  France  or  England." 

"Yes,  I  am  rather  a  cross-grained  brute.  It  is 
of  my  own  will  I  go,  and  I  shall  not  change  my 
ideas  on  the  matter."  He  stepped  out  on  the 
balcony,  as  if  to  end  the  subject,  and  presently  re- 
turned, exclaiming,  "Here  is  Aunt  Sally  coming, 
along  with  the  little  music-woman,  your  friend!" 

"Mademoiselle  Ferret!"  exclaimed  May,  coming 
out  to  see.  "Yes,  so  it  is;  she  has  been  away  for 
her  holiday  with  one  of  her  pupils,  at  Trouville.  I 
shall  be  so  glad  to  see  her." 

"Then,  as  you  will  have  their  company,  Fll  be 
off  to  the  photographer's.  I  can  hear  all  about  who 
to  go  to  at  the  hotel."  He  looked  for  his  hat,  and 
only  waited  to  greet  Aunt  Sally  and  her  com- 
panion. 

Of  course.  Mademoiselle  Ferret  embraced  May 
with  effusion,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  con- 
gratulations on  her  restoration  to  her  friends  and  to 
civilisation.     Then,  Carr  being  safe  out  of  the  way, 
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an  ecsttatic  hour  was  spent  in  examining  the  apart- 
ment, in  admiring  the  carpets,  the  curtains,  the 
cabinets,  all  and  every  article  of  furniture  in  the 
rooms, — the  position,  the  view,  the  balcony,  the 
flowers,  —  until  the  exclamations  of  the  French 
language,  and  they  are  neither  few  nor  weak,  were 
exhausted,  and  Mademoiselle  Ferret  too. 

A  pause  in  their  operations  ensued,  and  the 
earnest  workers  found  rest  and  relief  from  the  heat 
and  glare  of  the  deserted  town  in  long  drives  in  the 
beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

Then  Carr  left  for  England;  both  Miss  Barton 
and  May  freely  confessed  to  each  other  how  greatly 
they  missed  him.  They  talked  much  and  con- 
fidentially of  the  change  in  Madame  Falk's  life 
created  by  the  curious  discovery  of  her  son,  and 
May  told  her  once  severe  critic  of  her  intention  of 
taking  service  with  Mademoiselle  Ferret.  To  this 
Miss  B.  would  make  no  distinct  reply;  no  more  than, 
"Wait  till  you  have  talked  with  Esther,"  could  be 
extracted  from  her. 

At  last  the  wedding  was  over,  and  fully  reported 
in  the  society  papers,  half  a  dozen  of  which  reached 
the  Rue  de  Vielle  Cour. 

"It  must  have  been  a  fine  sight,"  remarked  Miss 
Barton,  "and  I  am  sure  Miss  Conroy  looked  quite 
charming, — /  always  thought  her  a  little  affected.  I 
hope  she  will  be  happy." 

"I  do  wish  it,  oh,  how  earnestly!"  echoed  May. 

The  actual  fact  of  the  marriage  affected  her  very 
little,   and  reflecting  upon  all  the  circumstances  at- 
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tending  it,  she  felt  that  the  first  bitterness  of  the 
blow  which  had  fallen  upon  her  was  passing  away; 
what  most  depressed  her  now  was  the  fear  that  the 
happiness  of  Frances  might  be  sacrificed  to  the  needs 
of  a  cold-hearted  man,  and  that  she  herself  had  in- 
voluntarily played  the  part  of  an  enemy  towards  the 
friend  who  had  been  true  to  her. 

A  joint  letter  from  Madame  Falk  and  her  son 
soon  gave  a  few  more  particulars. 

The  bride  had  looked  quite  fairy-like,  the  bride- 
groom, Carr  added,  like  a  man  cut  out  of  flint.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Conroy  were  evidently  highly  pleased,  and 
everything  went  off  perfectly.  Finally,  Carr  said  his 
mother  would  insist  on  looking  at  things  and  pic- 
tures in  London,  which  was  insufferably  stuffy  and 
empty,  but  they  hoped  to  be  in  Paris  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday,  and  that  he  was  dying  for  the  denoue- 
ment of  their  well-kept  secret. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 
CALLED  BACK, 

Wednesday  was  a  great  day.  May  had  made 
the  httle  salon  beautiful  with  flowers,  Miss  Barton 
had  arranged  a  dainty  dinner,  and  both  were  dressed 
and  waiting  considerably  before  the  travellers  ar- 
rived. 

May,  who  had  the  strongest  sympathy  with  Ma- 
dame Falk,  was  quite  tremulous  when  she  thought 
of  the  delightful  surprise  which  awaited  her  on  the 
morrow.  The  travellers  arrived  punctually  and  both 
seemed  extremely  happy  to  be  in  the  old  quarters 
again. 

Madame  Falk  looked  younger  and  brighter  than 
May  had  ever  seen  her  look  before.  She  had  en- 
joyed her  visit;  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conroy  were  all 
that  was  most  kind  and  hospitable,  but  it  was  very 
nice  to  be  back  again  in  her  old  quarters,  and  to 
find  May  there,  though  May  looked  rather  thin  and 
pale. 

Of  course,  Madame  Falk  was  full  of  the  wed- 
ding, and  described  the  dresses,  the  ceremony,  the 
company,  the  general  cotip  d'oeil,  most  eloquently 
and  picturesquely. 

"I  must  say,"   she  observed,   "that  Mr.  Ogilvie 
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looked  a  little  like  a  marble  image,  or  rather  a 
bronze  image.  He  is  very  dark,  and  I  felt  a  little 
impatient  with  him,  for  he  is  making  such  an  ex- 
cellent marriage, — Frances  might  have  looked  far 
higher, — but  when  I  thought  how  good  he  had  been 
to  you,  May,  I  comforted  myself  by  reflecting  that 
such  a  man  could  not  be  a  bad  husband." 

"I  am  sure  he  will  not,  if  they  have  taken  care 
to  have  his  wife's  money  securely  settled  on  her- 
self," said  Miss  Barton,  dryly. 

"And  I  am  sure  you  do  him  wrong!"  cried  May. 
"Mr.  Ogilvie   may   be   a   little   worldly,   and   rather 

ambitious, — most  clever  men  are, but  he   never 

would  be  unjust;  he  will  always  be  nice  and  con- 
siderate to  Frances." 

As  she  ceased  to  speak  she  perceived  that  Carr 
was  watching  her  keenly,  and  she  was  vexed  to  feel 
her  cheeks  flush  under  his  eyes. 

"At  all  events,  they  are  now  man  and  wife,  and 
must  make  the  best  of  each  other,"  observed  Ma- 
dame Falk.  "Dear  Mrs.  Conroy  looked  so  pretty! 
She  was  speaking  about  you.  May;  I  think  she 
would  like  to  have  you  with  her  this  winter,  but  she 
has  promised  not  to  meddle  with  you  till  I  go — to 
Australia." 

As  she  said  this  she  sighed  unconsciously,  and 
May  exchanged  a  look  with  Carr. 

They  talked  well  into  the  night.  At  last  Carr 
rose  to  leave  them. 

"Shall  you  be  equal  to  an  early  expedition  to- 
morrow morning,  mother?"  he  asked. 
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"Yes,  of  course,  Bernard;  I  am  not  a  bit  tired." 
"Then  I  will  come  here  for  you  about  half-past 
ten;   I   want   to   show   you   some   purchases   I   have 
made." 

"Very  well;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  them." 
She  kissed  huii  heartily,  he  shook  hands  with 
Miss  Barton,  his  parting  good-night  was  bestowed 
on  May,  who  was  near  the  door,  and  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  soft,  lingering  look  which  suggested 
compassion  to  her  somewhat  sensitive  spirit,  and 
made  her  ask  herself,  "Can  he  guess?"  but  quickly 
came  the  answer,  "Impossible!"  Yet  that  did  not 
reassure  her.  He  was  wonderfully  kind  and  generous, 
she  was  growing  quite  fond  of  him,  but  how  dif- 
ferent from  Ogilvie!  He  conveyed  no  sense  of 
power  of  will,  she  felt  so  at  home  wath  him,  as  if 
he  were  no  older  or  stronger  than  herself  She 
never  felt  with  him  that  overpowering  sense  of 
superiority,  of  irresistible  influence  which  held  her 
captive  to  Ogilvie.  Carr  had  a  warm,  affectionate 
heart  too.  May  almost  wished  Madame  Falk  had 
agreed  to  go  back  with  him  to  Australia,  and  had 
returned  his  warmth  more  heartily,  but  for  herself 
it  was  better  for  her  to  remain  in  Paris.  Madame 
Falk  had  been  so  long  acclimatised  to  the  habits 
and  customs  of  an  old  and  artificial  society,  that  the 
rawness  of  a  new  country  would  have  hardly  been 
congenial  to  her. 

Carr  was  punctual  in  keeping  his  appointment. 
May  happened  to  be  alone  in  the  salon  when  he 
came  in. 
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"My  mother  is  not  ready?"  he  asked. 

"I  will  tell  her  you  are  here,"  said  May,  rising. 

"No,  do  not  trouble  her;  she  will  come  soon.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you.  I  know  she — my  mother — 
is  going  to  ask  you  to  stay  with  her,  and  I  hope 
you  will  consent.  It  will  be  good  for  her  to  have  a 
bright  girl  with  her,  and  it  will  be  a  good  home  for 
you,  May." 

"It  will,  indeed;  but  I  am  not  very  bright.  I  am 
happy  in  my  own  way,  Bernard,  but  I  have  always 
been  grave." 

"Not  always  so  grave  as  you  are  now,"  he  re- 
turned, looking  away  from  her.  "I  hope  I  shall  find 
you  all  smiles  and  sunshine  when  I  come  to  Europe 
again,  for,  of  course,  I  shall  come  occasionally  to 
see  my  mother." 

He  paused,  and  then  resumed  with  a  little  hesi- 
tation : 

"Do  you  think  she  will  miss  me  a  little?" 

"I  do.  She  has  no  idea  how  much  she  will 
miss  you  till  you  are  gone.     We  shall  all  miss  you." 

Carr  was  silent  for  a  moment,  took  up  and  drew 
a  paper-knife  through  his  closed  hand  as  if  lost  in 
thought,  then  he  said, — 

"Thank  you.  It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  be  such 
a  comrade,  May.  I  feel  I  could  tell  you  anything, 
— that  is,  nearly  anything.  You  make  me  feel 
younger,  more  like  my  old  self.  I  was  delighted 
with  society  at  first,  every  one  was  so  smooth  and 
polished  and  amiable, — at  least,  so  /  found  society; 
but  as  I  grew  to  know  how  easily  one  could  commit 
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one's  self,  how  careful  one  must  be,  how  deucedly 
sharp  the  women  are,  though  always  reminding  you 
in  a  soft,  delicate  way  that  they  are  of  a  different 
sex  from  yourself,  and  must  be  especially  treated  in 
consequence,  I  got  tired  of  it  all;  you  are  the  only 
real  natural  young  woman  I  have  met  at  this  side  of 
the  world,  and  I  hope  you'll  miss  me  a  little  too." 

"I  am  sure  I  shall,  Bernard.  Indeed,  I  wish 
you  could  stay  on  near  your  mother,  but,  as  you 
have  said,  your  duty  lies  in  your  own  country;  you 
could  find  no  work  worthy  of  a  man  to  do  here,  as 
you  are  not  obliged  to  work  for  your  bread." 

"Yes;  you  understand  things,  at  least,  my  idea 
of  them.  I  do  hope  my  mother  will  be  pleased 
with " 

Madame  Falk's  entrance  cut  his  speech  short. 

"Have  I  kept  you  waiting,  my  dear  Bernard? 
I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  had  two  or  three  letters  to 
write." 

"No  matter.  I  have  been  improving  my  mind 
by  a  philosophic  discussion  with  May.  Doesn't  my 
mother  turn  out  a  regular  swell?  I  assure  you, 
May,  she  went  up  'top'  of  all  the  dowagers  at  the 
wedding." 

"Ah,  Bernard,  for  an  unsophisticated  colonial, 
you  have  a  neat  method  of  flattering." 

"Not  quite  unsophisticated,  mother.  I  had  a 
little  training  from  Madame  Zavadoskoi.  Come,  I 
have  a  carriage  waiting." 

"If  you  insist  on  carriages  every  day  I  shall  lose 
the  use  of  my  limbs,"  said  Madame  Falk.     And  she 
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left  the  room,  followed  by  Carr,  who  gave  May  a 
friendly  nod  and  smile  as  he  went  out. 

With  the  scene  between  mother  and  son,  as  he 
led  her  through  the  pleasant  luxurious  home  he  had 
provided  for  her,  we  will  not  meddle.  Madame 
Falk  was  infinitely  touched  on  finding  that  he  had 
divined  her  reluctance  to  plunge  into  a  new  country 
and  a  new  life  at  her  age,  and  she  was  greatly 
moved  by  the  thoughtful  tenderness  of  his  care  for 
her.  That  interview  drew  her  closer  to  him  than 
anything  had  yet  done.  He  was  gratified  to  see 
how  successful  his  idea  had  been,  and  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  with  which  his  mother  viewed  and  examined 
her  new  possessions.  She  pronounced  his  taste  ad- 
mirable, and  was  much  interested  in  hearing  of  the 
part  May  played  in  the  undertaking. 

"He  is  good  to  me,  dear,"  she  said,  with  moist 
eyes,  to  May  that  evening,  when  they  were  alone  to- 
gether. "And  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  of  my  sel- 
fishness, for  being  so  pleased  to  stay  in  dear  de- 
lightful Paris;  but  I  did  rather  dread  Australia,  and 
then  Bernard  would  marry,  and  I  should  only  be  in 
the  way." 

"You  would  never  be  in  his  way.  You  do  not 
know  how  dearly  he  loves  you." 

"Well,  he  makes  me  very  happy.  Isn't  he  a 
wonderful  fellow,  considering  the  rough  up-bringing 
he  has  had?     He  is  naturally  a  gentleman." 

"He  is,  indeed,  through  and  through,"  cried 
May,   "and  clever  too.     He  is  wonderfully  kind   to 
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me.  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  the  freedom  and 
candour  with  which  I  speak  to  him." 

"And  why  not,  May?  I  mean  to  adopt  you, 
my  dear  — we  were  ahvays  friends, — you  suit  me, 
and  Sarah  too.  We  shall  be  all  the  better  for  a 
youthful  element  in  our  small  household, — and  you 
have  no  one  to  turn  to,  so  it  will  be  a  mutual  be- 
nefit." 

Tears  and  kisses  sealed  the  bargain,  and  May 
felt  she  had  indeed  found  a  home. 

The  business  of  moving  was  not  a  long  process. 

Both  Carr  and  May  were  amazed  and  amused 
at  the  curious  time-worn  bits  of  furniture — the 
homely  relics — Madame  Falk  carried  to  her  new 
home.  The  only  shabby  room  in  her  new  apart- 
ment was  her  own  study,  or  Cabinet  de  Travail, 
where  she  surrounded  herself  with  her  old  belong- 
ings, adding  only  a  fine  photograph  of  Carr, — in 
which  he  looked,  as  he  was,  a  very  handsome  man. 

October  was  upon  them  before  they  were  thor- 
oughly settled,  and  people  were  fast  returning  from 
the  sea-side, — the  baths, — the  mountains. 

Friends  flocked  to  call  on  Madame  Falk  in  her 
new  and  delightful  quarters,  and  among  the  first 
came  Madame  Dupont,  accompanied  by  her  son. 
May  was  not  at  home,  but  the  numerous  and  flatter- 
ing enquiries  which  both  made  respecting  her 
showed  Madame  Falk  that  the  news  of  her  changed 
circumstances  had  altered  the  lady's  views  of  a 
possible  marriage  considerably.  Nothing  had  in- 
terested Madame  Falk's  large  circle  of  acquaintance, 
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for  a  long  time,  so  much  as  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  son,  whose  riches  were,  of  course,  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  for  a  while  she  found  herself  a  heroine 
in  every  one's  estimation.  Consequently  invitations 
poured  in,  which,  as  time  went  on,  and  May  was 
found  to  be  treated  as  a  daughter,  were  extended 
to  that  young  lady;  she,  however,  made  her  mourn- 
ing an  excuse  for  staying  at  home. 

In  October  Carr  went  to  England  for  hunting, 
and  spent  some  time  at  the  Chase.  He  wrote  toler- 
ably often.  Neither  Frances  nor  her  husband  were 
there,  having  gone  to  Scotland  for  their  wedding 
trip,  and  then  going  for  a  tour  in  Norway. 

At  present,  wrote  Carr,  they  were  house-hunting 
in  London,  as  Ogilvie  was  very  anxious  to  be 
settled,  hoping  to  be  in  Parliament  before  the  session 
opened. 

Such  was  the  position  of  things  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter.  May  was  slowly,  but  steadily,  re- 
covering her  mental  tone,  and  her  reviving  interest 
in  life  was  throwing  her  past  trouble  into  the  shade, 
when  Carr  returned  to  Paris. 

It  was  Madame  Falk's  Sunday  when  he  made 
his  appearance  among  her  visitors,  who  all  paused 
in  their  conversation  to  look  at  or  speak  to  him. 

May  was  at  the  tea-table  and  assisted  with  as- 
siduity by  Dupont,  whom  Carr  stared  at  as  haughtily 
as  Ogilvie  himself  could  have  done. 

"Who  is  that  fellow?"  he  asked,  sitting  down  by 
Miss  Barton,  who  was  not  speaking  to  any  one  for 
the  moment. 
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"Don't  you  remember  Dupont?  The  man  who 
wanted  to  marry  May,  oh,  nearly  two  years  ago." 

"No,  I  don't  know  him.  But  you  forget  I  was 
an  outsider  in  those  days.  Stay, — used  he  not  to 
be  at  Madame  Zavadoskoi's  that  first  winter  I  was 
in  Paris?" 

"Yes,  he  always  goes  to  the  Zavadoskoi  parties." 

"H'm,  yes,  I  remember;  shocking  little  cad." 

"No,  indeed,  he  is  not!  He  is  very  gentleman- 
like." 

"I  suppose  I  am  no  judge,"  returned  Carr,  turn- 
ing from  her,  and,  placing  himself  beside  May,  be- 
gan to  speak  to  her  in  English. 

This  rudeness  shocked  her,  and  as  he  spoke  of 
the  Chase  and  the  hunting  there,  she  explained  the 
subject  of  conversation  to  M.  Dupont,  adding  quickly, 
and  in  a  low  tone,  "Pray  speak  French!  You  can, 
quite  well;  and  it  is  uncivil  not  to  do  so." 

Carr  looked  determined  and  irate  for  a  moment, 
then  a  sudden  smile  lit  up  his  face  as  if  he  had 
shaken  off  the  unreasonable  spirit,  and  turning  to  M. 
Dupont,  explained,  in  tolerable  French,  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  English  mmivaise  honte,  and  hesitated 
to  murder  the  beautiful  language  of  monsieur.  Dupont 
was  all  smiles  and  amiability  and  May  gave  Carr  a 
little  approving  nod,  which  renewed  the  entente  cordiale 
between  them. 

She  was  pleased  to  see  the  warmth  with  which 
Madame  Falk  welcomed  her  son,  and  he  evidently 
brightened  up  at  her  affectionate  greeting. 

She    had   invited   one  or  two  of  her  friends   to 
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dinner, — an  artist,  a  journalist,  and  an  old  English 
resident,  who  had  been  there  through  the  Empire 
and  before  it.  The  dinner  was  very  pleasant,  and 
much  lively  talk  and  badinage  helped  digestion. 
Afterwards,  in  the  salon,  Carr,  while  the  rest  were 
discussing  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt,  managed 
to  have  a  little  conversation  with  May. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  unfortunate 
Frenchman?"   he  asked. 

"Who?"    said  May,  with  wondering  eyes. 

"Why,  that  neat  little  chap,  Dupont." 

"Oh,  nothing.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  hun." 

"But  you  had?" 

"I  have  no  right  to  know  anything  about  that," 
returned  May,  unblushingly.  "It  was  only  a  little 
business  talk  between  Madame  Dupont  and  your 
mother.  I  am  sure  Miss  Barton  told  you,  which  was 
not  right  of  her." 

"It  is  no  great  matter,"  replied  Carr,  looking  with 
kind  though  laughing  eyes  into  hers, — very  hand- 
some, expressive  brown  eyes,  May  thought.  "Do 
you  ever  hear  from  Ogilvie  now?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  Our  correspondence  has 
naturally  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  wife.  She  is 
very  good,  and  writes  oftener  than  she  used.  They 
are  going  to  take  a  house  in  Mayfair,  a  district  I 
know  nothing  about.     Frances  seems  very  happy." 

Carr  kept  his  eyes  steadily  on  her  face  while  she 
spoke. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  fancy  a  public  life,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  would  suit  her."     After  this  talk  Carr 
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abruptly  changed  the  subject.  "Do  you  know,  I 
have  come  to  bid  you  a  tolerably  long  good-bye?" 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes.  I  intend  to  start  for  Sydney  in  about  a 
fortnight." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  and  rather  surprised,  though 
you  have  always  talked  of  going." 

"I  did  not  think  of  going  before  Christmas,  but 
I  think  it  is  time  I  went,"  he  said,  thoughtfully. 
"And  I  want  to  'do'  Egypt  on  the  way.  I  shall  not 
tell  my  mother  till  to-morrow,  so  please  say  nothing 
to  her." 

"You  may  trust  me,"  said  May. 

"I  do,  utterly.  We  have  been  loyal  comrades, 
and  will  be,  eh?" 

"Yes,  I  hope  so,  Bernard." 

"And  you  are  pretty  comfortable  here?"  he  said. 

"It  is  the  most  charming  abode.  Dear  Madame 
Falk  is  quite  happy,  and  your  picture  hangs  opposite 
her  writing-table,  and  I  catch  her  often  looking  at  it. 
You  know,  Bernard,  she  writes  a  little  still  for  one 
or  two  English  weekly  papers." 

"She  must  do  as  she  likes,"  said  Carr,  absently. 

"Do  you  know,  continued  May,  confidentially, 
"that  I  think  your  mother  would  like  to  go  out  and 
pay  you  a  visit  by  and  by,  when  you  are  settled." 

"Do  you?"  he  exclaimed.  "Then  so  she  shall. 
May,  you  are  a  comforting  angel,  and  )'0u  shall  come 
with  her." 

"Oh,  no.  I  must  stay  and  take  care  of  your  Aunt 
Sally." 
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Here  Madame  Falk  called  her  son,  and  the  con- 
fidential conference  came  to  an  end. 

The  unaffected  regret  with  which  his  mother 
.received  the  news  of  his  approaching  departure  was 
balm  to  Carr's  sound,  warm  heart,  and  he  did  his 
utmost  to  make  their  last  days  together  bright  and 
enjoyable.  A  good  deal  was  said,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  about  the  visit  Madame  Falk  was  to  pay  him 
in  Australia,  and  all  went  well  and  cheerfully,  but 
May  felt  that  they  would  miss  his  strong  and  joyous 
presence  terribly. 

The  day  of  separation  drew  near  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  Carr  determined  to  take  the  Eng- 
lish mail  steamer  from  Brindisi  to  Alexandria,  and 
spend  some  little  time  in  Egypt,  so  every  one  was 
reading  books  on  Egypt  and  discussing  Egyptology. 

One  afternoon  May  had  returned  from  Galignani's 
with  an  old  but  delightful  book  on  the  prevalent 
subject,  "Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khedive," 
and  was  curled  up  on  a  sofa,  already  deep  in  its  pages, 
when  Carr  came  in.  As  she  looked  up  from  her 
book,  it  struck  May  that  the  joyous  brightness  which 
usually  illuminated  his  face  was  all  gone,  and  there 
was  a  look  of  pain  in  his  eyes. 

"Where  is  my  mother?"  he  asked,  throwing  him- 
self into  an  arm-chair  as  if  weary. 

"She  is  gone  to  Versailles,  and  will  not  return 
before  six." 

"And  Aunt  Sally?" 

"Has  gone  with  her." 

"And  have  you  been  in-doors  all  day?" 
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"Oh,  no.  I  have  been  to  the  hbrary,  and  found 
another  dehghtful  book  about  Egypt." 

"Oh,  I  am  sick  of  Egypt!"  exclaimed  Carr,  im- 
patiently, and,  starting  up,  began  to  walk  to  and  fro. 
"I  know  I  ought  to  go,  and  I  want  to  go;  and — I 
can't  tear  myself  away." 

"You  astonish  me,  Bernard.  I  thought  you  had 
quite  made  up  your  mind,  and  liked  the  idea." 

"I  feel  it  would  be  wiser  to  go,  and  I  have  tried 

to   put   a  good    f:ice  on  it,   but "     He   walked 

away  to  the  window,  and  turning,  looked  at  her  for 
a  moment  steadily  in  silence.  How  full  of  earnest 
sympathy  she  looked!  Her  sweet  curved  lips  lightly 
apart,  her  pathetic,  questioning  eyes  fixed  on  his; 
the  very  lines  of  her  delicate  figure,  as  she  bent 
gently  forward,  a  charming,  poetical  exemplification 
of  the  word  "waiting." 

"But,"  resumed  Carr,  "it  is  awfully  hard, 
May." 

He  came  quickly  back,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"Don't  you  see — don't  you  feel  that  I  cannot 
bear  to  leave  you?  I  can't  help  telling  you,  though 
I  know  you  don't  care  a  rap  for  me,  in  that  way  I 
mean.  But  I — I  cannot  bear  to  look  forward  to  life 
without  you,  dear.  And  we  tnight  be  so  happy. 
Don't  you  think  you  could — manage  to  love  me  a 
little,  May?  No,  that  would  not  do.  I  should  be 
mad  with  jealousy  and  misery  if  you  did  not  love 
me  as  well  as  I  love  you." 

"Bernard!"  almost  breathlessly.  "I  am  more 
astonished  than  I  can  say.     Wh}' — why  do  you  love 
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me?  I — I  have  no  love  to  give,  and  you  deserve 
to  be  loved,  dear  Bernard." 

"Will  it  not  wake  again?  I  ask  no  questions, — • 
I  seem  to  know  everything.  I  will  wait  patiently; 
you  are  such  a  sweet,  frank  companion.  I  was 
fathoms  deep  in  love  before  I  knew  it." 

"Bernard,"  said  May,  in  a  low,  hesitating  tone, 
while  the  colour  flamed  in  her  cheek,  "do  not  pain 
yourself  and  me  by  forcing  me  to  repeat  that  this  is 
impossible." 

"Impossible  to  be  my  wife,  May?  Why? — is  your 
aversion  to  me  so  unconquerable?" 

"Aversion?  Oh,  no.  If  I  liked  and  valued  you 
less,  Bernard,  I  might  be  more  ready  to  give  you  the 
dross  of  indifference  for  the  gold  you  offer  me.  But 
it  would  be  disloyal  to  accept  you.  You  will  forget 
me  in  a  little  while,  and  find  some  one  fairer  and 
younger  than  I  am,  who  will  give  you  her  whole 
heart — and — do  not  speak  to  me  again  of  love  or 
marriage,  dear  Bernard." 

"Dear!"  he  repeated.  "Why  do  you  mock  me 
with  such  a  word?"  And,  rising,  he  walked  away, 
then  back  again. 

"I  believe  it  pains  you  to  pain  me,  May,"  he 
said,  "and  I  am  a  weak  fool  to  have  troubled  you, 
for  you  have  never  misled  me.  I  could  not  say  I 
had  much  hope,  yet  I  could  not  help  trying  my  luck, 
and — but  there,  let  this  be  a  dead  secret  between 
us,  May.  Try  to  forget  it,  and  treat  me  as  a  friend 
still;  don't  shut  me  out  of  your  heart  and  confidence 
because  I  made  a  big  mistake.     I  will  not  pain  you 
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again.  Write  to  me  freely;  you  shall  see  no  trace 
of  a  lover  in  my  letters,  though  how  I  love  you  no 
words  of  mine  can  express.  I'll  leave  you,  and  when 
we  meet  this  evening  I  shall  be  just  the  same  as 
yesterday,  May,  my  darling." 

He  pressed  her  hands  between  both  his,  and 
left  her. 

For  some  minutes  she  stood  half-stunned  and 
motionless,  half- frightened  at  the  effect  she  had  pro- 
duced, her  heart  throbbing  with  tenderness  and 
regret.  Why  could  she  not  love  him  and  give  her 
life  to  him?  Did  she  not  love  him?  She  could  not 
tell;  only  she  felt  ashamed  to  think  that  her  heart 
should  open  its  doors  so  soon  again  to  another  guest 
after  having  so  lately  closed  them  in  bitterness  and 
humiliation  against  its  first  occupant.  She  could  not 
understand  herself,  and  it  was  some  time  befoi^e  she 
could  regain  composure  and  struggle  back  to  her 
ordinary  seeming. 

The  day  but  one  following  Carr  bade  them  good- 
bye. He  was  quite  himself,  but  his  face  looked  grave 
and  a  little  worn.  He  dined  with  his  mother  before 
starting,  and  took  a  fair  share  of  the  conversation, 
which  was  a  little  forced,  for  every  one  was  grieved 
to  part  with  him,  and  "Aunt  Sally"  blew  her  nose 
at  intervals  like  a  minute-gun. 

May  strove  hard  to  look  and  be  as  usual,  but 
she  felt  as  if  she  were  assisting  at  her  own  funeral. 
Carr  avoided  meeting  her  eye,  and  they  said  very 
little  to  each  other.  When  dinner  was  over  Madame 
Falk  and  her  son  retired  to  her  study,  where  they 
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took  leave  of  each  other;  Carr  comuig  out,  after 
some  time,  looking  sad  and  grave.  Madame  Falk 
appeared  no  more  that  evening. 

"Good-bye,  Aunt  Sally.  I  hope  I  shall  find  you 
as  young  as  ever  when  I  come  back;  your  heart,  I 
know,  will  always  be  in  the  right  place.  May,"  at 
last  his  eyes  met  hers;  what  a  tale  of  tenderness  and 
longing  they  told!  He  took  both  her  hands,  then 
bent  down  and  kissed  her  gently  on  the  brow.  "God 
be  with  you,"  was  all  he  said.  She  was  speechless. 
She  could  only  return  his  pressure  with  trembling 
hands.    A  sense  of  despair  made  her  cold  and  faint. 

She  strove  to  answer, — and  he  was  gone. 

*  #  *  *  *  * 

The  succeeding  week  was  exceedingly  doleful  and 
oppressively  quiet.  The  sense  of  life  and  strength 
and  buoyancy  that  Carr  infused  into  the  little  house- 
hold was  gone,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  known 
its  full  value  till  it  was  lost.  Madame  Falk  was 
especially  depressed,  for,  besides  missing  her  son 
greatly,  a  keen  touch  of  self-reproach  mixed  itself 
with  her  musings.  She  ought  to  have  valued  him 
more,  she  ought  to  have  gone  with  him  to  his 
Antipodean  home.  Miss  Barton  did  not  keep  her 
regrets  to  herself.  She  repeated,  if  not  hourly,  very 
frequently,  that  the  only  person  who  really  estimated 
Bernard  at  his  true  value,  who  thoroughly  understood 
him  and  reciprocated  his  feelings,  was  herself  The 
next  week  was  not  much  better,  and  the  third  they 
began  to  be  more  like  themselves.  Meantime,  they 
had  one  letter  from  the  traveller.     He  had  stopped 
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at  Lyons  in  order  to  look  over  the  factories  there, — 
which  he  had  passed  over  hitherto, — and  thence  he 
would  make  his  way  into  Italy.  He  was  in  no  hurry, 
and  the  weather  was  very  fine.  His  mother  was  not 
to  expect  another  letter  till  he  reached  Brindisi,  so 
gradually  life  began  to  flow  in  its  accustomed  channels, 
and  the  sharpness  of  regret  was  blunted. 

To  all  but  May;  she  presented  a  brave  front  to 
the  kind,  but  by  no  means  watchful,  eyes  of  her 
elderly  companions,  who,  accustomed  to  her  quiet 
ways,  her  habitual  absence  of  colour,  took  no  notice 
of  her  dejected  silence  all  day.  She  went  about 
her  work  and  ordinary  duties  unfailingly,  but  in  the 
darkness  and  stillness  of  night  she  wept  and  prayed, 
and  saw  in  its  full  depth  the  terrible  error  she  had 
committed.  Then  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
affection  which  had  grown  up  steadily,  though  un- 
consciously, for  her  rejected  lover  revealed  itself. 
When  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  she  did  not  know 
that  she  loved  him  with  a  wifely  love,  and  she  did 
not  like  to  acknowledge  that  time  had  so  soon 
obliterated  what  she  thought  was  indelible, — it  hurt 
her  false  pride. 

"How  time  flies!"  said  Madame  Falk,  looking 
up  from  a  letter  which  had  reached  her  in  the  even- 
ing. "Bernard  says  he  will  be  starting — let  me  see 
— -to-morrow  evening  for  Alexandria.  He  was  a 
little  too  soon  at  Brindisi,  and  is  horribly  bored.  He 
seems  quite  depressed,  dear  boy;  he  will  be  all 
right  when  he  is  in  Egypt  and  interested  in  that 
curious  country." 
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"To-morrow  —  to-morrow,"  something  kept  re- 
peating in  May's  ears,  when,  having  pleaded  that 
inexhaustible  excuse,  a  headache,  she  escaped  to 
bed.  "Why  did  she  feel  this  fresh  agony  of  regret, 
at  having  lost  what  she  now  felt  would  have  been 
the  crowning  good  of  life?  True,  he  had  gone 
weeks  ago,  but  now  he  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
Europe,  on  the  verge  of  new  scenes  and  fresh  as- 
sociates which  would  help  him  to  forget  her,  and 
the  pain  she  had  inflicted."  Her  torment  was  too 
bitter  for  tears,  and  she  found  herself  saying  aloud, 
"Come  back  to  me,  dear  Bernard,  for  I  love  you! 
come  back!" 

Worn  out  with  fruitless  sorrow,  she  dropped  into 
a  state  of  semi-slumber,  and  dreamed  she  was  again 
at  the  little  Norman  mill,  and  calling  as  she  often 
did  when  he  had  stayed  to  write  letters,  and  she 
wanted  to  walk  or  drive.  "Are  you  ready,  Bernard?" 
and  his  reply  came  so  clear  and  loud,  "Coming, 
May,"  that  she  started  up  wide  awake — to  find 
silence,  darkness,  hopelessness.  Then  tears  came, 
and  merciful  sleep,  this  time  without  dreams. 

"I  really  believe.  May,  you  want  a  tonic,"  said 
Madame  Falk,  next  morning.  "I  believe  you  are 
getting  into  your  old  way  of  sleeplessness,  as  you 
used  long  ago  in  your  poor  father's  time;  iron  and 
quinine  is  the  thing  for  you." 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  taken  enough  exercise  of 
late,"  returned  May,  stoutly.  "If  Miss  Barton  will 
put    up    with    a    dull    companion,   we    might    walk 
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to  the  Bon  Marche.  I  have  commissions  for 
Frances." 

"The  rage  rich  people  have  for  bargains  is 
enough  to  make  one  sick,  but  I  will  go,  if  you  like, 
May,"  said  Aunt  Sally. 

In  the  next  two  days  May  walked  herself  into  a 
state  of  utter  fatigue,  and  so  slept.  The  third,  she 
went  to  help  Mademoiselle  Perret,  who  had  ventured 
to  take  an  additional  room  on  her  rez  de  chaiisse'e  and 
wished  to  move  into  it  some  of  Madame  Falk's  dis- 
carded furniture,  which  that  lady  had  bestowed  upon 
her,  and  in  caring  and  thinking  for  another  May 
found  some  relief. 

It  was  dusk  when  she  had  finished,  and  she  was 
not  sorry  when  the  concierge  came  to  announce  that 
madame  had  sent  a  carriage  for  mademoiselle,  who 
would  please  come  at  once,  as  the  coachman  was  to 
return  for  madame,  who  was  at  the  Rue  Prony. 

"Ah,  yes!  The  Baroness  de  Marsac  gives  a 
musical  reception  this  afternoon,"  said  May,  putting 
on  her  cloak.  "I  had  nearly  forgotten,  dear  Made- 
moiselle! Madame  Falk  begs  you  will  dine  with  her 
on  Sunday." 

"But  certainly,  with  joy.  Make  haste,  little  one; 
mt  revoir ;  a  thousand  thanks." 

As  soon  as  she  alighted,  the  carriage  drove  off, 
and  May  slowly  ascended  to  then-  apartment,  op- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  mental  weariness,  infinitely 
more  exhausting  than  physical  fatigue.  She  w-as 
admitted  by  their  new  servant,  who  smiled  joyously, 
as    if    something   pleasant    had   occurred,    and   said 
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something  which  May  did  not  heed.  She  went  on 
hstlessly  and  opened  the  salon  door. 

The  lamps  had  been  already  lighted,  and  May 
thought  how  pleasant  and  cheerful  the  room  looked, 
when  the  sound  of  something  moving  near  the  piano 
behind  her  made  her  start  and  turn.  She  uttered  a 
slight  cry  and  caught  the  back  of  a  chair  to  steady 
herself,  for  coming  through  the  door  leading  into  the 
salle-a-nianger  was  Carr  himself,  his  eyes  alight  with 
joy. 

"Do  forgive  me  for  startling  you,  May.  I  am  a 
thoughtless  ^iot.  Why,  May,  you  are  not  going  to 
faint!  Let  me  hold  you,"  catching  her  in  his  arms 
and  holding  her  closely.  "Am  I  an  intrusive  fool  for 
coming  back  to  try  my  fate  once  more?" 

"I  am  not  faint,  Bernard,"  in  a  half-whisper. 

"Well,  stay  here  one  moment  and  listen  to  me; 
you  would  never  guess  why  I  came." 

"Why,  oh,  why?"  said  May,  too  overpowered 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  him  to  resist  his  embrace. 

"I  dreamt  a  few  nights  ago  that  I  heard  you  call 
me, — heard  it  so  distinctly  that  I  woke  myself  crying 
out,  'Coming,  May,  coming,'  and  I  came.  Have  I 
been  the  victim  of  a  delusion?  Am  I  a  moonstruck 
imbecile?" 

"No!"  she  exclaimed,  and  he  felt  the  quiver  of 
delight  that  thrilled  through  her  and  set  her  heart 
beating  against  his  own.  "I  have  been  calling  you 
back,  Bernard,  ever  since  I  let  you  go." 

A  confusion  of  breathless  kisses,  silent  rapture, 
a  whole  life  concentrated  into  the  present  moment, 
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and  the  gradual  settling  down  into  the  "sober  cer- 
tainty of  waking  bliss." 

There  needs  no  other  word  save  "Finis,"  which 
at  this  stage  of  a  true  story  would  mean  "begin- 
ning." 


THE  END. 
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